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BESIEGED IN KUT—AND AFTER. 


BY Cc. B. 


XIV, 


THE last phase! It couldn’t 
be a long one, we knew, but 
we still had great faith in 
our comrades down below, and 
had no thought of giving in 
before every ounce of our stuff 
had been consumed. 

The idea of having to open 
our gates to the enemy made 
one furious, and one resolutely 
put aside the possibility of 
becoming prisoner for yet an- 
other week or more. Nobody 
grumbled, save at unkind Fate, 
and large numbers of the 
Indians at last took to eating 
the meat. Poor devils! they 
were desperately hungry and 
were glad of anything they 
could get. Though we jested 
and joked and made light of 
each other’s vanishing figure, 
yet it was a time of misery— 
&® long-drawn-out agony of 
suspense and disappointment, 
and of not a little suffering. 
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There was no lack of incident: 
the slaughter down below, the 
herculean efforts our people 
were making to relieve us, 
and their attempts to feed 
us; the effects of starvation 
on the garrison, the unrest 
amongst the Arabs—all com- 
bined to make it a time to be 
remembered and deplored. .. . 

General Hoghton lay dying. 
He could not eat the horse 
meat and became a shadow of 
his former robust self. He was 
one of the first victims of an 
acute intestinal trouble that 
was fatal to so many in those 
last three weeks. He died on 
the 13th and was buried the 
same day. All who could do 
so attended his. funeral to bid 
farewell to a good man and 
to mourn his loss. A military 
funeral is always impressive, 
but under those conditions it 
was doubly so. Silent and 
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sorrowful we stood around and 
listened to the well-known 
service recited in the padre’s 
solemn tones. They ceased— 
a brief pause, and then the 
bugles took up the refrain, and 
clear and mournful rang out 
those wonderful notes of the 
‘Last Post.” Were they pro- 
phetic, we wondered, of the 
fate of Kut?... 

The weather grew cold 
again; the wind blew from 
the north-east and brought 
with it a perfeet hurricane 
and yet more rain, but the 
R.F. stuck to it in a wonder- 
ful way, and we constantly 
heard their guns at work and 
saw their flashes at night, 
though the 15th came and 
they seemed no nearer. They 
wired to say they were going 
to feed us by aeroplane and 
to drop us 5000 lb. a day. 
It was about time; we were 
down to 4 oz, of bread now: 
coarse, damp stuff, made of 
half-ground barley-meal with 
a plentiful flavouring of sand; 
and we had issued to us the 
last two days’ emergency 
rations, which were to be kept 
until further orders. It was 
said that our people down 
below wired up suggesting 
that we should search the 
town fer food! It was a 
brilliant idea, but was a few 
weeks behind the times. On 
the 16th April they made 
. several trips and dropped us 
a@ good many sacks—two at a 
time. We felt as Elijah must 
have done when he had to 
depend on the ravens. But 
it takes a lot of aeroplanes to 
feed 15,000 to 20,000 people. 
Had they started a month 
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before it would have made 


some appreciable difference. 
As it was, it only enabled us 
to hang on for another couple 
of days or so. Watching food 
dropping became a popular 
amusement, especially amongst 
our Indian patients. A plane 
would be heard approaching; 
spectators would rush out and 
stand gaping, laughing, and 
chattering about it like chil- 
dren. “Dekko! Dekko! abhi 
girega! Nahin, Nahin! itna 
nazdik nahin hai, Abhi dekko! 
Ash! giradya” (‘‘he’s made 
it fall”). A wee speck could 
be seen leaving the “bus”; 
over and over it turned, larger 
and larger—generally two of 
them—faster and faster, till it 
whizzed down behind a house, 
and one imagined the “wump!” 
with which it landed. They 
always put one sack inside 
another and larger one, so that 
when the inside one burst the 
outer one prevented the scatter- 
ing of the precious flour. Now 
and then they dropped a load 
into the river or into the 
Turkish lines, where they were 
doubtless thankful for some 
extra rations. It generally 
seemed to be the sailor-men 
who did this. Perhaps with 
the larger vision one acquires 
at sea, it was difficult to see 
so small a bit of land as Kut. 
These “bess shots” gave occa- 
sion, at any rate—so it was 
said—for the sending of 
facetious messages over the 
wireless to them down below: 
“Would H.M. Navy mind 
dropping us something now 
and then instead of to the 
Turks?” ‘Was the R.F. quite 
sure it was on the right 
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river?” and so forth. On the 
17th we heard a great battle 
going on. Machine-gun and 
rifle fire was distinctly audible 
and we were mightily cheered. 
It was the fighting at Beit 
Aiessa, only six or seven miles 
away! In the middle of it 
all our men in the trenches 
started cheering, with the re- 
sult that there was a wild 
stampede of Arabs “down our 
street.” They thought the 
Turks were coming, but there 
was nothing to be seen, and 
goodness only knows what it 
was all about, unless our men 
thought they saw a body of 
Turks retreating. Our hopes 
that such was the case were 
soon dissipated, for they started 
shelling us again, so they were 
evidently not upset very much. 

That same night there was 
more furious fighting over 
against Beit Aiessa, where the 
Turks were counter-attacking 
and losing so heavily. We 
heard afterwards that our 
people counted 1500 dead next 
morning. 

In the morning of the 19th 
there was more heavy cannon- 
ading, but we didn’t learn the 
result, The 20th came, and 
the Army Commander sent in 
&@ message, saying: “Stick to 
it, Gorringe will relieve you in 
a few days.” We stuck to it. 
The next day we heard that 
the Turks had lost very heavily 
and that the R.F. were con- 
solidating their position! But 
our rations were almost at an 
end; the emergency ration had 
to be used on the morrow. 
We began to grow despondent. 
We were hungry and thin, and 
getting weaker. The steps up 
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to the roof seemed to get 
larger, and one was often 
“blown” on reaching the top. 
Sapper Tomlin came in and 
said they were bored to tears. 
“There's nothing to do,” he 
grumbled; “the men are too 
weak to work, so we're out of 
@ job,” 

We ourselves had plenty to 
do, but the work was heart- 
breaking. The small stock of 
rice that had been set apart 
for the hospitals, with which 
we had been feeding those who 
couldn’t eat solid food, was 
used up, and the milk was re- 
duced to a bottle or two, Some 
of the patients were woefully 
thin ; and when an Indian gets 
thin he is an appalling object. 
Many died, chiefly from in- 
testinal troubles, but we were 
helpless ; it is useless to oil or 
stimulate a machine if you can’t 
give it coal for its engines ! 

It made us long for the end 
—any end almost, for the sake 
of the miserable sick. In any 
event another week would 
settle it. 

We talked of “ menus” often, 
in the manner peculiar to starv- 
ing people, and of what we 
would first have to eat when 
we were free again; where we 
would go for leave, and how 
luxuriously lazy we would be 
for the first few days. Our 
bread came to us in 8-oz. loaves 
for two people. So fearful were 
we of not getting our full half 
that it beeame an invariable 
rule that ene cut the loaf and 
the other chose his half. This 
method ensures the maximum 
amount of care and accuracy on 
the part of the cutter. 

On the night of the 21st a 
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party of Arabs deserted the 
town and got away across the 
river. The rats were begin- 
ning to leave the sinking ship! 
The Turks let us know that 
they would not receive any 
more, but would shoot them if 
they tried it. But, although 
the Arabs were told that if 
they left the town they wouldn’t 
be allowed in again, they per- 
sisted in their attempts. The 
next day a large group of them 
was very busy for hours in the 
open street making a large raft 
out of wooden settees and in- 
flated skins wherewith to cross 
the stream. But they didn’t 
succeed, for the Turks were as 
good as their word, with the 
result that there were several 
in hospital next morning. 

On the 22nd there was a 
heavy cannonade in the morn- 
ing, and we could see the bursts 
of H.E. over a long line of a 
mile or more; but the result 
was another disappointment, 
for the next day we got a com- 
muniqué to say that the R.F. 
had not taken Sanaaiyat, but 
had advanced a little on the 
right bank. As a set-off the 
aeroplanes made fourteen or 
fifteen trips and dropped food. 

It was Easter Sunday, and 
Trixie and I went to church in 
the morning. The two little 
reoms, still intact, were crowded 
with officers. Why had so many 
come that day? Was it to 
share in the joyous festival of 
Easter, of the resurrection of 
the God-man, or was it the 
growing fear in our hearts that 
the service would be the last of 
its kind in Kut, and that the 
future was so full of un- 
certainty ? 


Be that as it may, there was 
&@ very good attendance, and 
after the morning service the 
Communion was held. One by 
one, in a silence that could be 
felt, the gaunt and war-worn 
defenders, with the thoughtful 
eyes of those whe had seen 
much, went up each in his 
turn and knelt before the 
padre. A deep hush fell over 
us all, and in those few 
moments men got near to 
their God. ... 

On the 24th a quiver of 
excitement went through us 
when we got wind of the im- 
pending attempt of the R.F. 
to run the blockade by a boat 
full of food. We could hardly 
sleep for thinking about it, and 
were up on the H.Q. roof as 
the sun rose. There she was, 
the gallant Julnar, over against 
Megasis Fort, stuck in the mud 
just within range of our longest 
guns, with her splendid captain 
on her bridge lying dead in a 
pool of his own blood. So 
pleased were the Turks—so one 
of their officers who was there 
told me afterwards—with the 
gallant bravery of poor Cowley 
and the other man with him on 
the Julnar, that they, then and 
there, gave them a special mili- 
tary funeral in recognition of 
their magnificent effort, which 
so nearly succeeded. But the 
enemy had her, and her capture 
“put the lid on it all.” Deep 
down within us we knew we 
were now done for, that our 
people couldn’t get through, 
and that for us it meant 
Baghdad, or Mosul, or Ged 
enly knew where! We did 
not acknowledge it yet, how- 
ever, and that day another 
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auction was held, at which 
prices ruled higher than ever: 
a box of cheroots fetched 206 
rupees, and a tin of fifty Wills’ 
cigarettes were sold for over 
£3—surely the biggest money 
ever paid for “Three Castles” ! 

That night, after leaving us 
almost alone for a day or two, 
the Turks gave us a bad 
“gtrafeing,” and followed it up 
by an evening hate next day 
and another night bombard- 
ment, much to the discomfort 
of a Turkish envoy who stayed 
the night in the town. They 
also accounted for at least one 
of the aeroplanes of the R.F. 
that had been working very 
hard at our food supply, but 
now got interfered with by the 
Fokkers, that had the wings 
of them. 

On the 23rd and 24th we 
had eaten our first day’s 
emergency ration split into 
two; on the 25th and 26th we 
fed on the aeroplane supply, 
and on the 27th we broached 
half of our last day’s reserve 
ration. 

On the 26th we heard that 
negotiations were in progress, 
that all was about to be over, 
and the next morning the 
General went to interview the 
Turk, It was unthinkable that 
the old flag would have to come 
down, and we were heart- 
broken about it. After the 
many disappointments and the 
awful suspense we had passed 
through, the final blow seemed 
almost too much, One had 
thought during those last few 
days that almost any ending 
would be preferable to the in- 
tolerable uncertainty, that any 
settlement would be a relief to 
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the mental tension, but it was 
not so; when the end came the 
disappointment was too great, 
—it overshadowed everything 
else. 

The town was quiet, the guns 
and the sniping ceased; the 
silence was uncanny! The 
Arabs came out of their houses 
in large numbers and hung 
about, talking in groups. 
There was no disturbance: 
guards of British Tommies had 
been placed at different points 
to prevent it. We wandered 
about listlessly, or sat in our 
courtyard and guessed at the 
terms we should get. 

Would they take us all pris- 
oners, or would they let us go 
en parole? Would the Geneva 
Convention hold, and the doe- 
ters go down with the sick, 
or would they be exchanged ? 
These and a hundred other 
questions remained unanswered 
whilst the hours dragged 
slowly by. I met the General 
with his Staff returning from 
the interview. He looked fair- 
ly well and carried his head 
high. He had done all that 
man could do and had no cause 
to be ashamed—but what a dis- 
appointment after five months 
of gallant resistance! General 
Melliss, too, felt it most acute- 
ly: he had been ill for some 
days, and I shall not easily 
forget the signs of suffering 
I read on his weather-beaten 
face; the surrender seared his 
very soul. 

The next day, the 28th, we 
destroyed things. Guns were 
blown up, and bits of them 
were flying about in a most 
dangerous way; rifles were 
smashed up, waggons were 
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burnt; ammunition wasdumped 
into the river at night; field- 
glasses, swords, and pistols 
were broken and thrown away. 
Some day in the future, when 
those Arabs dig up their cess- 
pits or clean out their wells, 
they'll find many a bit of rusty 
old iron of suggestive shape; 
maybe their drinking - water 
will develop tonic properties 
and improve the village health 
—who knows? 

Finally, Townshend issued 
his last characteristically opti- 
mistic communiqué, and pre- 
pared us for the morrow’s 
surrender. It was all over; 
the unbelievable had hap- 
pened: Kut had fallen! Thus 
Townshend, on the 28th :— 


“It became clear, after Gen- 
eral Gorringe’s second repulse 
on 22nd April at Sanaaiyat, of 
which I was informed by the 
Army Commander by wire, 
that the Relief Force could not 
win its way through in any- 
thing like time to relieve us, 
our limit of resistance as re- 
gards food being the 29th 
April. ... 

“‘T was then ordered to open 
negotiatiens for the surrender 
of Kut; in the words of the 
Army Commander’s telegram, 
‘the onus not lying on your- 
self. You are in a position 
of having condueted a gallant 
and successful defence, and you 
will be in a position to get 
better terms than any emissary 
of ours. . . . The Admiral, who 
has been in consultation with 
the Army Commander, con- 
siders that you, with your 
prestige, are likely to get the 
best terms; we can, of course, 


supply food as you may 
arrange,’ 

“These considerations alone, 
namely, that I can help my 
comrades of all ranks to the 
end, have decided me to over- 
come my bodily illness and the 
anguish of mind which I am 
suffering now, and I have in- 
terviewed the Turkish General- 
in-Chief yesterday, who is full 
of admiration at ‘an heroic 
defence of five months,’ as he 
puts it. 

“Negotiations are still in 
progress, but I hope to be able 
to announce your departure for 
India, on parole not to serve 
against the Turks, since the 
Turkish Commander says he 
thinks it will be allowed, and 
has wired to Constantinople 
to ask for this, and that the 
Julnar, which is lying with 
food for us at Megasis, now 
may be permitted to come to 
us. Whatever has happened, 
my comrades, you can only be 
proud of yourselves. We have 
done our duty to King and Em- 
pire; the whole world knows 
we have done our duty. 

“T ask you to stand by me 
with your ready and splendid 
discipline, shown throughout, 
in the next few days for the 
expedition of all service I de- 
mand of you. We may possibly 
go into camp, I hope, between 
the Fort and town along the 
shore, whence we can easily 
embark. 

“The following message has 
been received from the Army 
Commander: ‘The C.-in-C. has 
desired me to convey to you 
and your brave and devoted 
troops his appreciation of the 
manner in which you together 
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have undergone the suffering 
and hardships of the siege, 
which he knows has been due 
to the high spirit of devotion 
to duty in which you have met 
the call of your Sovereign and 
Empire. The C.-in-C.’s senti- 
ments are shared by myself, 
General Gorringe, and all the 
troops of the Tigris Column, 
We can only express extreme 
disappointment and regret our 
effort to relieve you should 
not have been crowned with 


success.’ ” 


Copy of a Telegram from Captain 
Nunn, C.U.G., R.N.— 

“We, the officers and men 
of the Royal Navy who have 
been associated with the Tigris 
Corps, and many of us so often 
worked with you and your 
gallant troops, desire to express 
our heartfelt regret at our in- 
ability to join hands with you 
and your comrades in Kut.” 


And so, with a farewell from 
our friends below, we went 
into captivity. 


XV. 


The 29th of April 1916—the 
surrender was an accomplished 
fact. Going to hospital early 
that morning, I saw nothing 
of the “taking over” or of 
the Division marching out, 
but I walked on to the river 
bank for a few minutes, where 
there were signs of the new 
state of things. A motor 
launch flying a white flag 
was scudding across to Wool- 
press; a Turkish barge was 
working its way down by the 
bank, and the few Turks 
aboard her were throwing 
service biscuits to the very 
few Arab gamins and loafers 
whose curiosity had brought 
them forth. For five solid 
months that bank had been 
& no man’s land, and it was 
strange now to be walk- 
ing about it without being 
shot at,—one felt naked and 
unsafe. I couldn’t trust my- 
self to go towards the Serai 
to see what had happened to 
the “flag,” and I never knew 
when it came down—imagin- 


ing it was more than eneugh. 
My first intimation of the 
change of ownership of the 
town was when, returning to 
my quarters, I found Turkish 
soldiers patrolling the streets. 
They had just come in, and 
I was astonished to find things 
quiet and orderly. On the 
threshold of the Mess I was 
met by an excited servant. 
“Master, come quickly, there 
are enemy soldiers in your 
room stealing your things!” 
I ran up to an upper room, 
where the day before I had 
been looking through my kit, 
and found there three ragged, 
bronzed, and hefty Turks dis- 
porting themselves amongst 
my wardrobe, and bashing 
open my boxes with the butt- 
end of their muskets. I pro- 
ceeded to expostulate in every 
language I knew other than 
English, but they merely 
stared. Doing so they noticed 
my revolver, which I was un- 
fortunately still wearing. One 
fellow promptly seized it and 
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pulled. My protests only irri- 
tated him, and he pulled and 
wrenched the more, whilst his 
nearest comrade closed up with 
an ugly-looking bayonet, so I 
came to the conclusion that the 
Geneva Convention was just 
then a broken reed and with- 
drew my objections, and went 
outside to see if I could find 
some one in authority. This I 
did by chance at the gate, and 
explained the matter with some 
heat to a Turkish officer who 
was passing by. He said that 
all arms had to be given up, 
doctors’ and all, but took my 
name and the pistol, and 
promised to have it returned 
to me if it could be allowed. 
Of course, I heard no more 
about it. However, he moved 
on my “looters,” and we pro- 
ceeded to put what remained 
to us in as safe a place as 
possible ; but more things dis- 
appeared. All day long and 
at night the Turks wandered 
in to see what they could pick 
up. They were not offensive 
in any way, but just walked 
in and turned over anything 
they came across, and if they 
fancied it, took it. As we had 
to stay behind alone amongst 
the new masters of Kut, this 
sort of thing became a nuis- 
ance; but after two or three 
efforts, we got them to put a 
sentry at the door of the 
“ Hakims’” dwelling, and we 
had no more trouble. 
Returning to hospital, I 
found very considerable loot- 
ing going on. The Osmanlis 
were sauntering through the 
Bazar looting blankets, boots, 
puttees, and anything else of a 
useful nature, from the miser- 


able patients. Looking at 
them, one didn’t wonder. 
Their uniforms were ragged 
and patched in all directions, 
their boots were worn beyond 
hope of repair, and they were 
generally most disreputable- 
looking specimens of a modern 
army. But they were good- 
natured - looking fellows — 
broad, strong as oxen, with 
plenty of bone, ruddy com- 
plexions, and in many cases 
blue eyes and ginger whiskers. 
They looked what they were, 
I suppose, just easy - going, 
illiterate Anatolian peasantry ; 
but get them really annoyed, 
and they are very rough cus- 
tomers, and would, I should 
say, stick at nothing. 

After a good deal of trouble 
and of worrying a jeune Turk 
who was in charge of our 
“quarter,” we got them to 
place sentries at most of the 
openings into the Hospitals, and 
matters improved considerably. 
The difficulty thereafter was to 
prevent our men fraternising 
with the enemy and selling to 
him for any sort of pittance 
such things as they still pos- 
sessed. 

The next thing was a meet- 
ing of the respective medical . 
chiefs of the two forces to de- 
cide upon rations and the treat- 
ment of the sick and wounded. 
I had the good fortune to be 
present at this interesting con- 
ference. We were taken on 
board a big river steamer of 
theirs which had just eome 
down from Shamran, one of 
those we had so often espied 
from the roof. With great 
show of politeness our chief 
and the rest of us were led on 
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to the upper deck and intro- 
duced to the Médecin-en-Chef 
and his entourage. Coffee was 
brought and cigarettes were 
handed round. Then they got 
to business. “Strengths” were 
noted, questions asked regard- 
ing numbers of sick and kinds 
of diseases, and arrangements 
were made for Turkish medical 
officers to visit our hospitals, 
and, together with our own 
officers, to examine and pick 
out all the most seriously sick 
and wounded. These it had 
been arranged were to be sent 
down the river in exchange for 
Turkish prisoners, 

Before leaving, we chatted 
with the Turks for a few 
minutes : they deplored the war 
and the suffering it entailed, 
and spoke of the humanitarian 
nature of our profession which 
enabled us to meet on common 
ground. They referred to the 
gallant effort of the Julnar 
to get through to us, and ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration 
for the officers and crew who 
manned her. 

By this time the aspect of 
Kut had changed—the town 
appeared to be en féte. Every 
other Arab house flaunted a 
red or red-and-white flag, even 
as some months before they had 
put up their white one for us 
to show their respect and 
friendliness for the conqueror. 
The streets were thronged with 
Arabs and Turks, apart from 
those on duty, wandering about 
inspecting the village and 
deubtless noting the ruin their 
shells had caused. Mounted 
patrols of Arab cavalry, look- 
ing as though cut out of a 
picture story, covered with 
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pistols and extraordinary 
trappings, rode through from 
time to time and added to the 
picturesqueness of the scene 
and to the disorganisation of 
hospital life. The sight of 
these cut-throats seemed to rub 
in the indignity of being a 
prisoner, and one cursed one’s 
fate. 

The next morning the prom- 
ised rations did not turn up; it 
was not until late in the after- 
noon that we got hold of them 
and were able to feed our fam- 
ishing patients. After that 
we got them regularly. During 
the day the Firefly came down 
and moored alongside the bank. 
Painted up by the Turks and 
as clean as a new pin, she 
looked very smart and English, 
though she no longer flew the 
white ensign. The Turkish 
sailors looked very natty in 
their white duck trimmed with 
red and blue, and they moved 
about nimbly enough. 

As I stood there looking on, 
all eyes turned shoreward, and 
following their gaze I saw the 
Turkish Generalissimo ap- 
proaching with his Staff, and 
with him General Delamain 
and two or three Staff Officers. 
With set face and self-con- 
scious mien Khalil Pasha 
walked aboard followed by 
Delamain, and up the little 
companion to the bridge deck, 
where they seated themselves 
in chairs placed for the pur- 
pose. He gave a short, curt 
order, and the sailors immedi- 
ately cast off and headed up- 
stream. So, with honour, a 
British General passed into 
captivity, but it was not good 
to see him go. Khalil Pasha 
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is young and handsome, well 
made, of average height—an 
open face with fresh com- 
plexion and deep-set brown 
eyes, and a well-chiselled chin 
—he did not look more than 
thirty-three years of age, and 
his movements were quick and 
purposeful. 

The next few days we were 
busy showing our cases to the 
Turkish M.O.’s, explaining brief- 
ly their trouble and condition, 
whereupon the Turk would 
examine them and decide their 
fate. It was pathetic to watch 
the anxiety of some of the lads, 
as they watched the delibera- 
tions and awaited the verdict 
that should decide their fate. 

The work was strenuous, for 
the weather was hot, and we 
were glad to get out on the 
river bank in the evenings. 
Kut from the river presented 
a sorry sight; the Serai was 
half down, the S. and T. go- 
down beyond it a wreck. The 
old coffee-shop was a ruined 
mass of brick, and the lower 
Bazar and the rest of the 
Front showed numerous holes. 
Within a couple of days the 
Turks were pulling down what 
was left of the portion nearest 
the river. Further signs of 
the Turkish occupation, of a 
more gruesome character, were 
also very soon in evidence, 
Three rough wooden tripods 
about eight feet high were 
erected on the most open 
portion of the bank, and on 
these they hanged various 
Arab delinquents whom they 
suspected of helping their 
enemies. The wretched Sas- 
soon, who had been of such 
great assistance to our 8S, and 





T. Corps, was one of these. 
Just before the fall of Kut he 
had gone into hiding, but his 
hiding-place was betrayed to 
the Turks, who chased him 
from it and finally caught him 
on a roof. Here they beat 
him unmercifully, and then 
took him out and hanged him. 
Their method is a simple one— 
they just string them up and 
let them dangle with their 
tees an inch or two above the 
ground, Several batches of 
other poor wretches were also 
shot with their backs to the 
wall, I came across five in a 
row one morning, lying in all 
sorts of positions, and saw 
another batch of a dozen 
being led off to a place of 
execution. They had gambled 
and lost! 

On the Ist of May a river 
hospital ship came up from the 
R.F. with a medical staff on 
board. The presence of the 
staff dashed our own hopes of 
taking the sick down, but 
otherwise we were more than 
pleased to see them, and to 
shout a message or twe for 
them to send home, They 
brought up with them a barge 
full of food stores, which were 
taken up to Shamran where 
our troops were encamped, the 
barge returning in the evening. 
We in Kut had been left out of 
the calculation and got noth- 
ing, but Trixie and I managed 
te get as much as we could 
carry from our friends on the 
boat. We were strolling along 
having a look at the hospital 
ship, from approaching which 
we were debarred by sentries, 
when a medico on the barge 
hailed us with the words, 
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“Could you do with some 
jam? do you want any 
bacey?” Could we do with 
some jam?—they didn’t seem 
to realise that wed had none 
of either for weeks! Anyhow, 
a good-natured sentry saw 
what was toward, and allowed 
us to get near enough to catch 
the precious tins, and even 
to take a half-filled case of 
“bubbly.” He summoned also 
an orderly to help us carry the 
swag, so we sent him a present 
of a bottle and all was well. 
We were popular members of 
the Mess that night—and how 
good that champagne was! 

Our little Mess had swollen 
to double its size, for the Col- 
onel and D. B. and Hepaton 
had joined the chummery for 
company’s sake, and Benham 
of the R.E. also became an 
Honorary Member. He was 
staying behind with a burying 
party to perform a necessary 
though gruesome task, and he 
made himself very useful as a 
foraging officer. To the tinned 
milk, jam, and champagne he 
added a leg of mutton, so “all 
merrie.” 

In the afternoons, on two or 
three occasions, Turkish officers 
paid us visits of ceremony. We 
took tea and smoked eigarettes 
together. One of them had 
escaped from Amara after our 
occupation of that town, and 
laughed with great enjoyment 
as he recounted his method of 
fooling, in the disguise of an 
Arab, the Political Officer of 
the moment. Another was one 
Haider Ali, who, brought up 
in America, seemed to like to 
“buk” with us in English. 
He was, of course, much in 


demand as an envoy between 
the two armies and as an in- 
terpreter. He also censored 
the few letters that came 
through from below, and also 
took some of ours and promised 
to have them sent down the 
river to our people, 

Emin Bey, the Commandant 
—a thoughtful, capable-looking 
man of forty or thereabouts— 
was courteous and reasonable 
enough in his treatment of 
us. From time to time, if he 
thought we wanted too much, 
he would tell us a long story 
of his unfortunate experiences 
amongst the Russians; how 
that, on the outbreak of war, 
he was with a military mis- 
sion in the Caucasus and a 
guest of the Czar, but there- 
after was treated with very 
scant ceremony and put to 
much inconvenience before he 
got home again. “I,” he 
would say, “treat you much 
better than that, and you 
are prisoners of war!” 

The sifting of the sick and 
wounded went on steadily, and 
kept us busy getting them 
ready to embark. Hach even- 
ing the hospital ship went 
down with a load; each morn- 
ing she returned for another. 
Every man, before he was al- 
lowed on board, was searched ; 
and everything of value save 
his money, if he had any, was 
taken away from him. None 
of us was allowed to speak 
to the British doctors on the 
ship, nor to board her. It 
was a galling thing to be 
standing on shore within a 
yard or two of one’s friends 
of the R.F., and not to be 
able to talk to them ; for there 
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were a thousand things we 
were dying to ask and to learn 
from them. Abdul Kadir, the 
Turkish medical factotum, 
however, assured us that the 
M.O.’s_ still left in Kut— 
fourteen of us—would be ex- 
changed and go down with 
the last boatload. The nego- 
tiations, he said, were not 
quite complete; but it would 
be all right, and we believed 
him. We exulted in our luck, 
stifled our qualms, and counted 
the hours to our release. 

One day we were informed 
that all our kit of any mili- 
tary value, which we as 
medicals had been allowed to 
keep and which we expected 
to take down with us, was to 
be given up “in exchange for 
a receipt by the Turkish 
Government.” Tents, saddlery, 
pistols, field-glasses, surgical in- 
struments, and our swords were 
piled together and handed 
over, but we got no receipt. 
How we wished we had 
smashed everything up, especi- 
ally our swords! But it was 
too late, and they wolfed the 
lot. However, our eyes were 
on the “last boat,” and on 
the evening of about the 
eighth day we were told 
to be ready to embark the 
next morning, and to have 
our kits ready on the bank 
by nine. 


Needless to say we were 
there in time, sitting on our 
boxes, eager to catch sight of 
the boat as she came round 
the bend. But an hour passed 
and no boat appeared. 

The factotum got anxious, 
and said he would send us 
down on a barge, and pro- 
ceeded to get one. Another 
hour passed, but just as our 
spirits had sunk about down 
to our boots the hospital ship 
appeared. No yacht ever 
looked so fair or liner so 
desirable; on she came, and 
our spirits rose to par again. 
She came into the shore and 
tied up, and we prepared to 
go aboard, but, alas! we had 
not done with disappointment. 
Some one handed a note to 
Abdul Kadir, who turned to 
us with a white face. “Our 
General at the front line has 
not received an answer about 
you from the British Head- 
quarters. I am very sorry, 
but you will not be able to 
be exchanged at present, but 
will have to go to Baghdad!” 
This was really a bolt from 
the blue, and it left us stunned. 
Life held no further bitter- 
ness for us; we had touched 
bedrock of disappointment. 
Wearily we gathered our men 
together, once more shouldered 
our baggage, and, disconsolate, 
returned to our lodging. 


XVI. 


On May 9th we sailed for 
Baghdad en a finely built river 
steamer called the Khalifa. 
Whilst I was strolling about 
waiting to embark, a good- 
looking German sailor accosted 


me in very good English. He 
belonged to the Goeben, and 
was, he informed me, a petty 
officer, and in civil life an 
electrician in Hamburg. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “‘to see 
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your fellows going away into 
captivity. I don’t suppose ten 
per cent of them will ever see 
their homes again.” I asked 
him what he meant, and he 
answered with a shrug of his 
shoulders that they would have 
a bad time. “Our Germans 
who go to England as pris- 
oners will, we know, be well 
cared for and will get back 
again, and so will your English 
who go to Germany, but those 
who go to the Turks—no, per- 
haps not so many as ten in a 
hundred will ever get back!” 
This was not in any way 
cheering, but I thought he 
was exaggerating. Still, I 
wondered how much truth 
there was in his remarks; 
he had travelled down from 
Gallipoli, and knew what the 
route was like and the Turkish 
manner of doing it. Many a 
time sinee I have thought of 
what he said, apparently in 
all sincerity, and I fear for 
the truth of his prophecy ! 
Only four or five of us, 
including pessimistic Horace 
and Lancelot, with certain of 
our hospital personnel, trav- 
elled by the Khalifa; the rest 
of the disappointed fourteen, 
with their men and all the 
sick and wounded who re- 
mained unexchanged in Kut, 
were put on board another 
ship. I believe it was the old 
Julnar, the upper deck of which 
was devoid of awning. This 
was & serious matter for them, 
for the sun was now fiercely 
hot after 10 am. So we of 
the Khalifa scored heavily, for 
we had no sick on board, and 
took only four days to reach 
Baghdad, whereas the others 
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on the Julnar had a bad time, 
and took ten. 

Moreover, our ship’s doctor, 
Hassan Bey, made himeelf 
agreeable; and presently, as 
we were sitting about on our 
kit on the lower deek, the 
Commandant, Emin, came 
along and inquired if accom- 
modation had been provided 
for us. On our replying in 
the negative, he said he would 
clear the upper deck at once 
and make room. Within an 
hour or two this was done. 
A round dozen or so of Ger- 
man officers were removed to 
one end inside a railing, and 
the rest of the large roomy 
deck cleared of Arabs and 
other impedimenta, 

Soon we were invited to 
come up and doss down where 
we liked. As we were doing 
so one of the Germans came 
across and politely suggested 
that we had chosen a bad 
place, and that we should be 
more comfortable on the other 
side, since we were likely to be 
crowded out by Arabs where 
we were. We thanked him 
and moved, and were glad 
later on that we had done so. 
We spoke a few words with 
the Germans from time to 
time, though our relations 
were always marked by more 
reserve than cordiality, where- 
as with the Turks we were 
friendly enough. One of the 
Germans had been a business 
man in Baghdad for the past 
two or three years, and spoke 
appreciatively of the many 
Englishmen he had known 
and mixed with there during 
that time. 

The Turkish Commandant 
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and his Staff came on board, 
and took up their quarters 
well forward on the same deck, 
and we then cast off and said 
good-bye to Kut. We hoped 
we should soon see it again on 
a return journey, for we had 
been given to understand that 
we should be exchanged before 
long. 

At Shamran we stopped to 
take on board practically all 
the officers of the old VIth 
Division, or those that were 
left of them, and every square 
yard of deck was soon oc- 
cupied, 

There had been a big camp 
here, but the men had been 
marched on, save the sick, and 
those whom even the Turks 
considered unfit for the jour- 
ney. They had revised the 
“unfit” list of our M.O.’s, and 
reduced them to a minimum, 
with the result that they 
had to carry hundreds up by 
boat from the first stage at 
Baghela. Going ashore at 
Shamran I came across the 
Colonel, and “Mac” and Can- 
ning, and one or two more 
who were in charge of the sick 
there. They said a good many 
of our fellows had died, but 
that things were now improv- 
ing. Living in the open, with 
plenty of food, had done won- 
ders for them, and they were 
looking nearly well again. 
We got a few of their surplus 
stores, and resumed our voyage. 
The journey to Baghdad was 
got through without incident, 
and comfortably enough, save 
that we were packed like sar- 
dines. Each morning and 
evening, however, the C.O, 
agreed to tie up at the bank 


for half an hour or so, to give 
us an opportunity of stretch- 
ing our legs, and of wash- 
ing and bathing, which was 
a@ great boon. The country 
was as flat as ever, mostly 
desert, and desperately unin- 
teresting. Here and there we 
passed an Arab village, the 
denizens of which would come 
out and gape at us, and cheer 
and extol the Turks with their 
haul of prisoners. Linked arm 
in arm, all the males of the 
place would run or dance in 
line, keeping pace with the 
ship, yelling or chanting a 
song of triumph, and blazing 
off any old muskets or pistols 
they happened to possess. But 
the Turks only smiled, called 
them “‘canaille,” and shrugged 
their shoulders. 

At Baghela we passed the 
other boat with the sick on 
board. She was tying up 
there to take on several hun- 
dreds of sick men of ours who 
had fallen out on the march 
up from Kut. We heard after- 
wards that she couldn’t take 
them all, but she filled herself 
up to her utmost capacity, and 
we thanked our stars that we 
were not travelling in her, for 
the discomfort on board her was 
extreme, and several deaths 
oceurred. There were so many 
delays, due to sand-banks and 
lack of fuel, that the food gave 
out, and altogether they all 
passed through a horrible ten 
days. About half-way to 
Baghdad we passed Azizieh, 
on the left bank, and those 
who had spent many hot weeks 
in that miserable mud village 
the October before shuddered 
at the remembrance of them. 
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The third day we passed Laj, 
and soon afterwards came in 
sight of the wonderful old arch 
of Ctesiphon, and the scene of 
the battle of six months before. 
We could see the famous arch 
for miles before we got there; 
it looked like a big brown hay- 
stack or an airship-shed in the 
distance, but assumed noble 
proportions as we neared it. 
Ctesiphon, as every one knows, 
was a great and magnificent 
city at one time under the 
Parthian kings, who made it 
their winter residence. 

Under the early Sassanian 
monarchs it was a place of 
great importance, but of course 
it was plundered by the Arabs 
in the seventh century. It 
arose after the deeay of Sel- 
eucia, the great Greek capital, 
which was situated opposite it 
on the right bank. 

The Arch—which comprises 
the fagade and the huge 
vaulted hall of a palace—is 
an enormous thing, and gives 
one some idea of what must 
have been the glory of the 
city that could produce it. It 
measures, they say, over 120 
feet high, 160 odd wide, and 
180 long. Apart from this 
wonderful arch, there is little 
to suggest that here onee flour- 
ished a great city — nothing 
but a few low mounds and a 
long wall (the “high wall” of 
the battle of Ctesiphon), and 
the tomb near by of Suleiman 
Pak. What remains looks 
horribly lonely and desolate— 
“dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return”; how liter- 
ally true that seems in this 
country ! 


Soon after leaving Ctesiphon 
we passed the mouth of the 
Diala river, which joins the 
Tigris eight or nine miles from 
Baghdad, and on the banks of 
which the Turks had prepared 
&® position to retire on after 
Ctesiphon, but never needed it. 
Beyond this the banks were 
lined with date-groves and 
gardens—we were approaching 
the magic city. 

Presently we came to isolated 
river-side houses, and then more, 
until finally they were almost 
continuous, now a row of mean 
dwellings, now a more preten- 
tious mansion. 

At last a vista of good-look- 
ing villas, with upper stories 
overhanging the river, nestling 
in their gardens of palms, 
orange, vine, and fig trees, 
lining both banks, with the 
broad smooth river between, 
opened out before us; minarets 
and domes we could see reflect- 
ing the morning sunshine. The 
prospect was a pleasing one, 
and, under the circumstances 
of our arrival, one to be re- 
membered. Very many of the 
larger houses flew the red cres- 
cent flag, and on their balconies 
were groups of sick soldiers, 
dressed in their loose red or 
blue cotton gowns, with small 
caps of the same material— 
Baghdad seemed to be mostly 
hospital. At last, just as we 
came in sight of the bridge of 
boats, we slowed down oppesite 
the largest and most imposing 
building we had yet seen, and 
which we recognised as the 
British Consulate, and there 
we stopped and prepared to 
disembark. 2 
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XVII. 


It was an unkind fate that 
landed us at the British Con- 
sulate—now no longer a Con- 
sulate, but a hospital. It is a 
fine new building, and we felt 
that for once the dignity of 
Britain had been upheld by a 
structure fitting her prestige. 

The order came for all officers 
to disembark — officers only, 
none of other ranks, and no 
baggage. This was soon done, 
and we stepped ashore, won- 
dering if we should ever see 
our kit again. We were lined 
up in order of seniority, and, 
a few minutes later, te our 
surprise and not a little amuse- 
ment, were marched off, very 
slowly, at a most funereal 
pace, into the town, headed 
by the senior Colonel and 
tailed by the junior Jemadar. 
We lacked but reversed mus- 
kets to complete the illusion 
that we were following our 
own funeral. What an inter- 
minable march that was! At 
two miles an hour or less we 
slowly wound our way along 
the streets, which were lined 
by ®@ gaping populace and 
kept clear by the attendant 
military. 

From the first-floor windows 
many a fair face studied with 
interest the captured Anglais, 
and some of them were pretty 
enough with their fair skins 
and plaits of glossy black hair. 
But the people said never a 
word, and their silence in the 
sunshine intensified the solemn 
nature of the proceeding. We 
saw it had to be got through, 
so we smoked a cigarette and 


took stock of the town and its 
storks. 

It was very hot, and no one 
was sorry when we at length 
reached the cool shade of the 
vaulted bazars in the middle 
of the city. Half a mile of 
these, and we emerged once 
more into the fierce sunlight, 
passed the Infantry Barracks, 
and marched out of the city 
by the north gate; down a 
slope on the Meidan, past a 
lake of flood water, and so at 
long last to the Cavalry Bar- 
racks and our destination, some 
2} miles from our starting- 
point. 

Hungry and thirsty, we were 
told there would be breakfast 
at noon, but it was nearer 
three o’slock when we got it— 
a mess of thin soup, vegetables, 
and some eggs, and then it was 
a scramble, 

Another meal was prepared 
for us at sbout seven o’clock 
in the evening, by the con- 
tractor to whom the job of 
feeding us had been handed 
over, and we ate it at small 
tables set in the open in the 
Barrack square. We paid a 
“‘ mejidieh” a day (about 3s, 8d.) 
for our “ board,” 

The accommodation in the 
barracks was limited, and we 
lay on the floor in rows, cheek 
by jowl with each other; but 
some of us were wise enough 
to sleep on the roof at night, 
and so escape the sandflies 
that came out -in thousands 
down below. 

The next day a few of us got 
out for a walk accompanied by 
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a guard. Some went to see 


the American Consul; we of 
the medica’ persuasion went to 
the Central Military Hospital 
to look up friend Abdul Kadir. 
Him we found in his bacterio- 
logical laboratory looking lov- 
ingly down a microscope, 
which was part of a very 
complete and workmanlike 
field - service Bacteriological 
outfit of Austrian make. He 
introduced us to the Comman- 
dant and to another physician, 
gave us coffee and cigarettes, 
and then he showed us over 
the place. He took us in to 
see some British officers and 
men who had been captured 
from Aylmer’s Force. The 
officers were in a small ward 
which was clean and bright, 
and which they shared with 
some Turks, There were 
Tranquil with a broken thigh, 
Watson, and Gasson the flying 
man; they all looked pretty 
bad. They said the Turks 
treated them well, but they 
were full of gratitude to some 
French Sisters of Mercy who 
frequently visited them, bring- 
ing them fruit and jam and 
other delicacies from their 
Convent. The men were in a 
larger general ward, and seemed 
to be treated in the same way 
as the Turkish soldiers, and 
to be more or less contented. 
The hospital appeared to be 
clean and well kept; it is a 
large building arranged around 
an extensive quadrangle or 
garden, full of erange trees, 
vines, figs, and the like, 
amongst which are cut paths 
in all directions. Convales- 
cents were wandering about 
amongst the trees and flowers 
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enjoying the fresh air and 
gentle exercise. 

Abdul Kadir informed us 
that four out of the five of 
our own particular party were 
to remain in Baghdad to look 
after the sick and wounded; 
the fifth would accompany the 
rest of the officers going 
north. 

For four days we remained 
in the Cavalry Barracks. One 
evening somebody got up an 
impromptu concert which went 
on unmolested for some time, 
until in the middle of “ Glorious 
Devon” or “ Widdicombe Fair” 
—I forget which — the little 
Turkish officer who had been 
left in charge of us for the 
night suddenly conceived the 
idea that we were singing 
Russian Turcophobe songs, and 
ordered a cessation of the pro- 
ceedings. This annoyed our 
senior, Colonel D » who 
strongly objected to doing any 
such thing, and ordered the 
artists of the moment to con- 
tinue. 

There ensued, therefore, a 
most lively altercation for 
twenty minutes, conducted in 
a mixture of French and 
English by the Colonel and 
an interpreting Staff officer 
on the one hand, and by the 
Turk and his assistant on the 
other. Things began to look 
awkward, and it seemed there 
would be a row, but explana- 
tions finally prevailed and the 
concert continued. 

At the end of four days we 
were suddenly ordered to pack 
up and move off to the station, 
with not more than 60 kilos 
of stuff for a Field officer and 
not more than 30 for one below 
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that rank. The result was a 
hasty scrapping of kit, and a 
crowd of Jewish and Arab 
scallywag merchants who 
swarmed amongst us reaped a 
rich harvest. The command- 
ant of the “Place” had re- 
ceived no orders about the 
medicals, but in the nick of 
time we got hold of Abdul 
Kadir, who arranged matters, 
and four of us—for Lancelot 
had tossed with Horace for a 
place, and lost—stayed behind 
with three or four other officers 
who were too ill to move, The 
rest of them lined up and 
started on their journey into 
the unknown. With a lump 
in our throat we watched them 
move off to the station, and 
wondered how many of them 
we should ever see again. The 
same evening we who were left, 
and the sick officers, were taken 
off by our friend Abdul,—the 
sick to be installed in Turkish 
hospitals, ourselves to be shown 
new quarters. Our kit and 
servants followed in carts. 
Two of these carts were full 
of stuff belonging to officers 
who had gone north. The 
American Consul had promised 
to look after any superfluous 
kit they could send him. A 
Turkish guard was told off to 
go with it, and we did our 
best to keep an eye on it, but 
it never rolled up, and our 
inquiries the next day only 
elicited shrugs of the shoulders. 
To our surprise, we ourselves, 
instead of being deposited at 
once in our new abode, were 
taken along to a restaurant, 
where on a balcony overlooking 
the Tigris we were presented 
to the Médecin-en-chef and other 
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M.O.’s, and then dined by them 
as their guests. 

Fifty or sixty other officers 
were dining there — Germans, 
Turks, Arabs, Austrians, and 
a Swede or two. 

The Turks were attentive 
hosts, and the scene under 
such novel conditions was an 
interesting one, At its con- 
clusion the Médecin -en - chef 
of the group of hospitals to 
which we were to belong, con- 
ducted us through what ap- 
peared to be a maze of medi- 
seval alleys by the light of a 
candle-lamp to our lodging, 
where we were glad to find 
our orderlies already installed. 

The next morning we en- 
deavoured to go out to the 
restaurant for breakfast, as we 
had been informed we might 
do, but to our chagrin we 
found that we were in the 
hands of a jailor who by no 
means agreed to our going. 
Persuasion and argument were 
equally useless with the stupid 
old Arab “dug-out” who was 
now our “director,” and all we 
could get out of him was per- 
mission for a servant to go out 
and purchase food, since he 
offered us none himself. For 
two days we couldn’t get out 
of the place, and then the re- 
striction was as suddenly re- 
moved as it had been imposed. 
The house we were in was 
fitted up as a hospital, filled 
with rough wooden beds 
covered with mattresses, and 
ready for our sick when they 
should arrive, but it boasted 
no drugs or _ instruments, 
which we had to indent for 
in the smallest quantities 
It belonged 


when required. 
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to the Ecole des Scurs— the 
French Dominican Sisters, 
whose convent was close by, 
and whose headquarters estab- 
lishment is at Tours, Our 
house was a two-storied build- 
ing with a flat roof, and a 
central courtyard about 25 
feet square, out of which 
opened the rooms of the base- 
ment and a staircase up to the 
verandahed first floor, The 
lower rooms or “serdabs” 
were below the level of the 
courtyard—three steps down; 
they are to be found in all 
Baghdad houses, and are used 
in the hot weather for living in. 
Fresh air is conducted down to 
them by long chimneys, the 
tops of which project above the 
roof in the form of a cowl 
facing the direction of the pre- 
vailing north wind, and they 
are very much cooler than the 
upper rooms. 

The house-top slightly over- 
hangs the rest of the building, 
with the result that it nearly 
touches those of other houses. 
These, when we went up in the 
evening to take the air, we 
found occupied by a crowd of 
Baghdadis — Jews, Chaldeans, 
Syrians,—all Christians, and 
all smiling all over at us, offer- 
ing us fruit and cigarettes, and 
eager to greet us with a “ Good 
morning, howwaryou?” 

We found ourselves, in effect, 
living in the middle of the 
Christian quarter, the inhabit- 
ants of which spared no pains, 
when the Turks were not look- 
ing, to impress on ug. their 
whole-hearted sympathy with 
the Allied cause. Most of the 
men spoke French; a good 
many of them who had been 
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employed in the offices of the 
English firms, also English ; 
the women, with one or two 
exceptions, only Arabic. 

The Christian quarter is of 
very considerable extent, and 
contains a large number of 
well - built and commodious 
houses belonging to well-to-do 
people, who, I should think, 
monopolise the commercial 
business of the city. 

There are practically no 
streets worth the name through 
it, but only narrow alleys which 
wind about in all directions. 
As the upper stories generally 
overhang the lower, the tops 
of the houses approximate to 
each other, so that but little 
sunlight finds its way into the 
lanes. 

They reminded one of prints 
of Old London before the great 
fire, Each house boasts a 
heavy wooden door with a 
large brass knocker thereon, 
and as there are no external 
windows on the ground floor, 
each forms a sort of self-con- 
tained stronghold. The neces- 
sary air space is got in the 
courtyard inside and, of course, 
on the roof, which takes the 
place of a garden. This type 
of house is doubtless a very 
necessary one, where not only 
is space limited but where a 
citizen holding fast to one faith 
is liable at short notice te be 
butchered by those holding 
another. 

The important part religion 
plays in the daily life of the 
people in this part of the world 
was often brought home to one 
in the most casual of remarks. 
One would ask a man who he 
was, and would inevitably get 
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the answer, “I’m a Christian,” 
or “I’m a Mussulman,” as the 
case might be. ‘“ Who is he?” 
“Oh, he’s a Mussulman!” 
Never would the man’s name 
or occupation be given, but 
always the central fact of his 
existence—so it seemed —his 
religion! The vital import- 
ance, to the individual, of a 
man’s creed was impressed 
upon us again and again, and 
one came to realise how much 
a matter of life and death 
one’s choice of a method of 
going to heaven might become 
at any moment. 

They are well off for 
churches, and there are a 
couple of Bishops—a Syrian 
and a Chaldean—one of whom 
we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing. There is also a large 
French Convent with an es- 
tablishment of thirty or forty 
Dominican Sisters, The Chal- 
dean church is a large build- 
ing surmounted by a dome 
like a miniature St Peter’s, 
and was close to our hospital 
of the Ecole des Scours. We 
were allowed to attend service 
there if we wished, and our 
“director” himself took some 
of us there to attend Mass 
soon after our arrival. At 
the service, which was similar 
to a Mass in Europe, all the 
women sat together in the 
fore-part of the church and 
the men behind. 

The women dress in semi- 
European fashion without the 
hat, but each wears a sort of 
flowing silk robe or large cape, 
which is worn over the head 
rather like an Indian “sari.” 
Their shoes are of the high- 
heeled variety, but have “up- 


pers” over the fore-part of the 
foot only, and they are well 
made. 

The men wear ordinary 
European clothing topped by 
the Turkish tarboosh. Very 
few of them were taken for 
military service by the Turks 
save as assistants in hospitals 
and offices, but they had to 
pay a heavy annual fee for 
their exemption, and as prac- 
tically all their trade was at 
a standstill they were feeling 
the war acutely. 

There are many thousands 
of Christians in Baghdad, in- 
cluding a gooi many Arabs, 
and during the whole of our 
stay in Baghdad, these people 
lost ne opportunity of talking 
to us, when they could do so 
unobserved; they expressed 
their sorrow at our failure to 
reach Baghdad six months 
before, and hoped that it 
would not be long before the 
tables were turned. 

“We are sorry to see you 
as prisoners. You were 80 
close to us at Ctesiphon; we 
could hear the guns and were 
delighted to think the English 
were coming. But they will 
come, won’t they? When will 
it be? in a week or two, a 
month, two months? They 
are good and kind, the English ; 
they ought to take Baghdad,” 
and so on. We assured them 
the English would come, per- 
haps in a month or two, per- 
haps longer, but they certainly 
would drive the Turk back 
and capture the city! 

This friendliness of the 
Christian community was s0 
pronounced at times as to be 
almost embarrassing, and we 
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feared to get them into trouble 
by talking to them too much. 
Our old Arab “director” inter- 
fered at times and waved us 
apart, but he himself was a 
Christian and so was none too 
strict. 

After a couple of days we 
overcame his objections to our 
going out, and got away for 
a petit déjeuner at the Restau- 
rant “Tigre.” Horace and I 
revelled in the freshness of the 
early morning, sitting on the 
vine-clad balcony overhanging 
the great river, and it seemed 
good to be alive again. Now 
and again small row - boats 
would pass up or down the 
stream carrying Turkish or 
German officers, sitting under 
a small awning, or a “Qufa” 
or coracle would fleat down- 
stream full to the brim with 
green water -melons. Three 
hundred yards above us lay 
the only boat-bridge connecting 
the two banks; the far bank 
was lined with balconied houses 
built on the wall at the river 
brink, and people could be 
seen in them taking their 
morning tea or coffee on the 
little verandahs. Just op- 
posite, a gap in the row of 
houses was occupied by a palm 
garden, and to its left, above 
the trees, could be seen the 
high water tower belonging to 
the German railway terminus. 

The restaurant proprietor 
was all for the “Entente”; 
though he had lived all his 
life in Baghdad, he leoked 
more Italian than anything 
else. When no one was near 
he would come and talk to us 
freely, but when Germans were 
present he would be content 
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with a few “asides.” He 
would take any sort of money 
from us, he said, or none at 
all if we were short, and he 
appeared to tolerate with 
difficulty his German patrons. 
Later on, when all restrictions 
on our movements were re- 
moved, we got into the habit 
of dining there twice a week, 
besides an occasional break- 
fast. Leaving the restaurant 
we explored the Bazars, and 
as we were walking therein 
we came across a large crowd, 
which we discovered was 
watching the marching into 
the city of our Indian troops, 
who had just arrived. They 
marched by, each carrying 4 
small bundle of kit. Despite 
their fatigue, they came in 
well and at a good pace, and 
their faces were expressionless, 
or melancholic; doubtless it 
was “Kismet.” But in a few 
moments I turned away; it 
was too sad to see those 
splendid fellows in the hands 
of the Philistines! 

The main Bazars are two 
or three covered-in streets, 
with low vaulted roofs, running 
parallel to the river, in the 
middle of the city,—they are 
more like tunnels than any- 
thing else, with cubicles on 
each side for shops. They are 
just wide enough for two 
fiacres to pass each other, and 
are smelly and stuffy. At 
night, with dirty lamps placed 
at rare intervals on the walls, 
and deserted save for a watch- 
man or two, they are weird 
and ghostly places, like a 
cathedral crypt. 

The goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths’ Bazars form a series 
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or rather maze of the tiniest 
little alleys, in which it is easy 
to get lost. In them we saw 
very little good work; nearly 
all of it was cheap and badly 
made jewellery, such as one 
saw worn by the Arab women, 
but perhaps their best stuff 
was hidden away. In Bagh- 
dad as a city we were vastly 
disappointed ; it has no impos- 
ing buildings save its various 
barracks, and the town is very 
commonplace. 

Our freedom was short-lived, 
for we were soon shut up again 
for another day or two, after 
which the other boat with the 
sick and wounded arrived, and 
we soon had work to do. 

The “Ecole des Scurs” 
house and another were filled 
up, and seme hundreds more 
were dumped dewn on a bare 
piece of land near the station, 
with Trixie and others to look 
after them. It was a bad 
place, Save for a few bits of 
rush matting and a tent or 
two, there was no protection 
for the men from the sun, 
which by now was appallingly 
hot in the middle of the day; 
no sanitation, and insufficient 
water. Here they remained 
for two or three weeks, but 
every few days those thought 
fit enough were sifted out and 
sent up country in batches, 
sometimes accompanied by a 
medical officer, and sometimes 
without. 

The American Consul, Mr 
Brissl, visited this camp almost 
daily, and worked hard to 
ameliorate the dreadful con- 
ditions our men were living in 
there. He supplied money ; 
he bought sheep for them; 
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had beds made for the sick, 
and helped in a hundred ways. 
He looked after the cemetery, 
and arranged for the Christian 
burial of those whe died. He 
was indefatigable all through 
that hot summer, frequently 
visited us to talk things over 
with the Colonel, lent us beoeks, 
and did us all good by his 
cheery presence. He and Trixie 
became great friends, and got 
through a lot of work in con- 
nection with the camp. We 
owed him much, 

As beds became vacant in 
the hospitals the number of 
sick in the camp was gradually 
reduced, and the whole camp 
was later on removed to a much 
more satisfactory and shady 
site near the river, where the 
men could bathe and laze be- 
neath the palms, 

A few days later six of us 
were moved out of the “Ecole” 
and quartered in the Artillery 
Barracks—sometimes called the 
Citadel—near the North Gate, 
and abutting on the old and 
ruined wall of the city, where 
we were soon joined by the 
Colonel, who had at last ar- 
rived from Shamran, Here we 
had an upper room, which was 
desperately hot in the daytime 
and full of sandflies at night. 
It overlooked the great barrack 
square, where the training of 
small bodies of men in gun 
drill, and of cadets in sword 
practice, was constantly going 
on, The barracks are built 
around three sides of this 
square, whilst on the fourth 
or river side are workshops 
and two or three magazines. 
We occupied rooms just to the 
left of the main gate as you go 
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in, and between us and the 
nearest magazine at the corner, 
some fifty yards away, the 
barracks were used as a hos- 
pital, full of sick and wounded 
Turks. Soon after we got 
there the ground floor of this 
part was handed over to us for 
a hospital, which we filled up 
with men from the camp. 
From here two of us were 
told off to look after a lot of 
British and Indian men who 
were accommodated in a large 
hospital run by the Turkish 
Red Crescent Society. They 
were mostly men who belonged 
to the relief force, and had 
been prisoners for various 
periods from three weeks to as 
many months. 

They were very glad to see 
us and to be treated by their 
own doctors. Our coming, they 
told us presently, made a great 
difference to the attitude of the 
Turkish orderlies towards them ; 
for whereas before our arrival 
some of the orderlies were in- 
clined to knock our men about 
a good deal, and to be brutal 
on occasion, they now showed 
them much more consideration. 

They had a fair amount of 
food: milk and sour milk, or 
“lait caillé,” a popular morn- 
ing dish in Baghdad, rice, 
bread, and a vegetable stew 
with a trace of meat in it. 
Most of them missed the meat, 
of which they got scarcely any, 
but a good many got to like 
the diet. The brown bread was 
coarse and a little sour, and 
several of the sick men couldn’t 
digest it, so we always pur- 
chased some loaves of white 
bread on our way to hospital 
for them, and} generally also 


some extra cigarettes. Both 
these little luxuries they ap- 
preciated very much, and they 
made them feel they were 
being looked after. 

The chief surgeon of this 
hospital was one Kanin Bey, 
who before the war had been 
the “civil surgeon” of Bagh- 
dad, and still looked after the 
large municipal hospital on the 
other side of the river, which 
also took in many wounded. 

He was thus acquainted with 
the members of the British 
colony in peace time. He was 
an intelligent Turk, had tra- 
velled a good deal, and had re- 
ceived his medical education in 
Paris; he was under no illu- 
sions regarding the position of 
Turkey, and saw that which- 
ever way the war went she 
would gain nothing. He was 
a good surgeon, easily the best 
of the few I saw. Most of 
them seemed unsympathetic in 
their manner to their patients, 
and rough in their treatment 
and work generally. The hos- 
pital storekeeper was a horse- 
dealer, who spent much of his 
time in Bombay and was a 
constant visitor to the Poona 
races; but now his business 
had gone, and he divided his 
time between his store cup- 
boards and his hubble-bubble ! 

The hospital boasted a Turk- 
ish bath, which we were in- 
vited to use whenever we liked, 
and we were able to order an 
occasional bath for our patients, 
who very much appreciated it. 
The attendant, Abdullah, was 
a friendly old Arab, whose 
ministrations were always most 
grateful and comforting. <A 
most atrocious Turkish brass 
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band played here about twice 
a week, but it cheered the men 
up a bit; it went round to 
most or all of the hospitals in 
town, played for a few minutes 
and then moved on. Its head- 
quarters seemed to be the In- 
fantry Barracks or the neigh- 
bouring “ Serai,” where all the 
army officers were, and it was 
here that it played the gems 
of its limited répertoire. 

We soon settled down to 
a sort of dull daily routine 
which tried our nerves and 
our patience, accompanied as 
it was for some time by 
irritating restrictions on our 
movements. Week after week 
we were promised “ exchange 
soon,” but as often were 
disappointed. The weather 
was terribly hot; we worked 
from an early hour till about 
midday as a rule, and then 
“‘existed ” from one to five in 
our room in the scantiest of 
attire and prayed fer sundown. 
Rumours of the tragic fate of 
large numbers of our men who 
were overcome by the heat on 
the marches up beyend the 
railhead at Samara reached us, 
and two of our number were 
despatched up the line to help. 

General Mellis, who had re- 
mained in Baghdad sick for 
two or three weeks, recovered 
and departed north with his 
staff, and with Gaspard as 
medical attendant. 

Of news we got little that 
we could trust. From the 
Christian side the most op- 
timistic rumours reached us, 
whilst in the only paper that 
Baghdad boasted, printed in 
French and Arabic, we saw 
the description of events ac- 
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cording to the German side. 
From the one we heard that 
Lord Kitchener had come out 
to Busra; from the other, a 
few days later, we heard that 
he had been drowned. For 
long, of course, we believed 
neither, till the very insistence 
of the latter forced itself into 
our minds and we feared it 
must be true. At the res- 
taurant and elsewhere we often 
conversed with Turks. The 
fall of Erzerum they would 
never acknowledge, but from 
a doctor who was there I 
heard something of the suf- 
ferings they went through. 
Typhus raged there appa- 
rently, and they must have 
lost thousands of men; for of 
doctors alone, according to my 
informant, they lost a hundred, 
he himself only just recover- 
ing. One interesting Turk 
was a most enthusiastic offieer 
in the Turkish Mission to 
Persia. His eyes sparkled as 
he spoke of what they meant 
todo there. “Persia is ours,” 
he would say, “and so is India 
by rights, for she is Mussul- 
man and should be ruled by 
Constantinople, and one day 
we shall get her.” He ignored 
the millions of Hindus, or 
knew little about them, and 
was quite persuaded that they 
would brush aside the British 
resistance. He departed for 
Persia a few days afterwards, 
and I have often wondered 
what has happened to him 
since and how he has taken 
the breaking of his dream. 
Their views on the Armenian 
massacres were amusing. I 
asked one of them how he jus- 
tified their appalling treatment 
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of these people. “ Why do you 
butcher them?” I said. In- 
genuously he replied, “ But of 
course we kill them; they are 
revolutionaries and anarchists 
and are always giving us 
trouble; the only way, natur- 
ally, is to exterminate them. 
Besides, what are you doing in 
Ireland?” Of Germans there 
were a fair number in Bagh- 
dad,—perhaps a hundred or so 
officers and half a battalion of 
pioneers, also half a dozen 
nursing sisters, and a few Aus- 
trians. Many of them and of 
the Turkish officers wore the 
Gallipoli campaign ribbon, and 
not a few had the Iron Cross. 
The Germans kept very much 
to themselves, and it was a 
rare thing to see Turks and 
Germans chatting together. 
The Turks themselves, strange- 
ly enough, did not hesitate to 
intimate to us their dislike of 
the Teuton. A short time be- 
fore we left most of the Ger- 
mans. disappeared; they had, 
it was said, gone off to Persia. 
One day, just as we had 
shut ourselves up to get 
through the heat of the day, 
a loud explosion was heard. 
It sounded like another mid- 
day gun, but we lest no 
time in going outside to 
investigate. Smoke was issu- 
ing from the magazine at 
the corner, and within a 
minute or so another bang, 
and another larger irruption 
of smoke and dust occurred. 
And now we heard the rattle 
of small-arms ammunition; 
explosion followed explosion in 
increasing violence until it 
sounded like a furious battle 
going on within a few yards 
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of us. We hastily dressed, 
told our men to pack up, and 
went outside and down the 
steps to the hospital to get 
the men olear. A Turk 
rushed in and told us all to 
clear out as fast as we could. 
Then came the biggest explo- 
sion of all, which nearly 
brought the place down, and 
the end of the barracks nearest 
the magazine began to burn 
merrily. There was a wild 
stampede of the Turkish sick 
and wounded from the upper 
rooms down the steps and out 
by the gate. Bits of shell, 
shrapnel, twisted muskets, and 
débris of all sorts were rain- 
ing down on to the roof 
and in the barrack square. 
Hell seemed let loose, and 
shells and small-arm stuff 
continued to burst in every 
direction for another exciting 
half-hour. One shell landed 
in the hospital on the other 
side of the river, and there 
were several casualties in the 
town. A Turkish sergeant ran 
round to a mosque a quarter 
of a mile away, had it opened, 
and told us to take up our 
quarters therein for the time 
being; and a very hot after- 
noon we spent in moving all 
our patients and kit thither. 
As was not surprising, a 
couple of poor fellows who 
were very ill succumbed to 
the exertion of moving; and 
for two days we camped out 
in the churchyard in a very 
uncomfortable condition. But 
on the third day they placed 
another house at our disposal 
for our personnel and sick, 
and ourselves they put once 
more in our old quarters in 
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the Cavalry Barracks in the 
“maidan.” Here we were 
more comfortable, though 
it was extremely hot,— the 
thermometer once or twice 
reached 114° in our room; but 
there was a good big flat roof, 
and the cool nights made up 
for a lot. There were a good 
many Turkish cavalry officers 
quartered there, and we soon 
got to know them, and even 
on occasion rode out with 


them. The commandant, a 
bimbashi, a swashbuckling 
soldier with fifteen years’ 


campaigning to his credit, was 
a very good fellow, and treated 
us uncommonly well; “whilst 
we are actually fighting you,” 
he would say, “it is a Vou- 
trance, but the fight once de- 
cided and you in our hands, 
you are our guests; I treat 
you as my own officers.” 

From the roof of the bar- 
racks we had a very good 
view of the country round: 
two main roads passed by it, 
—one along by the river to 
Kazimin and Mosul; the other, 
merely a track over the desert, 
led away north-eastwards to 
Khanikin and Kermanshah. 
Along the latter we constantly 
saw troops and munitions pass 
on their way to meet the Rus- 
sians, One day, for instance, 
forty motor-lorries from Ger- 
many arrived in Baghdad from 
the North, and passed by us on 
their way to Khanikin. The 
Turks were sending every avail- 
able man to push the Bear back, 
for the Russians got very near 
at one time, within a few 
miles, and one felt the un- 
easiness and subdued excite- 
ment in the city. 
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Our chief consolation in life 
at this time was the abun- 
dance of fruit and vegetables 
that were obtainable in Bagh- 
dad. The oranges were over, 
but there was a profusion of 
every other kind of fruit: 
nectarins, grapes, apples, 
plums, figs, melons, and pears 
grew in plenty, and were to 
be had in the markets. 

Otherwise life was none too 
pleasing, and we sometimes 
envied the fellows who had 
gone north into a cooler climate, 
for our exchange seemed to come 
no nearer, and we began to give 
it up asa bad job. Slowly the 
numbers of our men decreased ; 
some died, and some were dis- 
charged fit for the journey to 
Mosul. We had great diffi- 
culty in fitting out the latter, 
for most of them had little or 
nothing in the way of clothes, 
or of such necessary equipment 
as water-bottles and canteens. 
Several of them had been 
stripped on the battlefield and 
had arrived in hospital in noth- 
ing but a shirt. But we got 
hold of the kits of deceased 
men after considerable argu- 
ment, and by the addition of 
small purchases of shoes or 
cooking pots managed to fix 
up most of them fairly satis- 
factorily, and to give them 
a few piastres to go on with. 
The American Red Cross people 
cheered us mightily one day by 
sending T£3 to each British 
officer, and T£1 to each British 
soldier who was & prisoner in 
Baghdad. We appreciated 
this most highly (notwith- 
standing the fact that the 
Turks paid us in paper which 
was worth about three - fifths 
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of its face value), and were 
touched by the kindly thought 
of the society which sent us 
help from their friendly country 
10,000 miles away. 

But all things eome to an 
end sooner or later, and our 
imprisonment was no exception 
to the rule. One day, when we 
had just abeut given up all 
hope of getting away, the news 
came that ten out of the eleven 
doctors in Baghdad were to be 
exchanged; the eleventh, the 
Colonel, was to stay behind as 
a hostage against the return of 
an important Turkish doctor. 
But still better things were in 
store for us, for the Colonel 
made further inquiries, and, 
thanks to Briss] and Khalil 
Pasha, the order was amended, 
with the result that eleven 
doctors (including three sick), 
eleven combatant officers who 
were in hospital, and three 
hundred odd sick men, were 
now told to go. It was almost 
too good to be true, and we 
trembled lest something should 
go wrong and upset all arrange- 
ments ; but nothing did, and on 
August 8th we embarked on 
the old Khalifa once more, had 
it all to ourselves, and weighed 
anchor for Kut. <A goodly 
number of sick, together 
with three medicos, including 
Horace, Pearson, and Clifford, 
were also brought down from 
Samarah, and we thought 
they were to be released with 
us; but just before we started 
a Turkish deputation came on 
board, re-examined the men, 
and picked out fifty whom 
they considered too fit to be 
exchanged, so these poor devils 
were’ again disembarked and 
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sent back to camp with the 
three M.O.’s. For those poor 
men this last act of cruel dis- 
appointment must have been 
almost too much to bear. We 
were very sick about it, but 
could not prevent it. 

A splendid bit of “eye- 
wash” on the part of the 
Turks was perpetrated just 
before we left. To our sur- 
prise and amusement they 
brought on board a lot of 
new boots, with which they 
fitted every man who had 
none or no good ones, just to 
show our people down below 
how well they looked after 
their prisoners—whilst during 
the whole time of our stay in 
Baghdad we could not get 
boots out of them for love or 
money for the men who had 
to march up country, and in 
several instances men were 
despatched on their travels 
without. When we remon- 
strated with them, they would 
say that their own men often 
went without too, which was 
true enough, but they were 
doubtless used to it. 

We started away at last and 
dropped down the stream, but 
we hadn’t got clear of the 
suburbs before we stuck on a 
sandbank for some hours. We 
were in a fever of impatience 
to get off again, for we were 
desperately afraid: that the 
Turks would change their 
minds and recall us before we 
got well away. 

However, nothing happened, 
and we pursued our way. It 
took us seven days to do the 
two days’ journey to Kut. 
The river was low, and we 
investigated the adhesive power 
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ef every submerged mud flat 
in that hundred miles of tortu- 
ous waterway. The sense of 
approaching freedom and the 
fresh air of the desert put new 
life into us, and despite the 
meagre diet of rice and vege- 
tables we put on weight. At 
length we reached Shamran 
and tied up at the left bank, 
close to a Turkish hospital 
camp and within sight of old 
Kut and its minaret once 
more. 

Here we quite expected to 
wait a day or two whilst they 
arranged our transfer, but no 
one was prepared for another 
three weeks of suspense on 
board that beastly boat. 

But there we stayed day 
after day, counting the hours, 
playing bridge, watching Brit- 
ish aeroplanes sail over us once 
more as of old in Kut, wonder- 
ing what the delay was about, 
and being unutterably bored. 
We never got off that boat for 
a solid month; we fed on rice 
and beans and lady’s fingers, 
bread and soup, twice a day; 
seup and beans and rice— 
dates and eggs when we could 
get them—until we began to 
dread the sight of those piled- 
up plates of greasy rice. 

Haider Bey came to see us 
every few days, and sometimes 
some doctors of our acquaint- 
ance or a flying man or two. 
Haider seemed invariably to 
tell us that the exchange was 
practically fixed up, but that 
he could not get the final 
answer—to something—from 
our people down below. What 
that something was we could 
only guess; they were, we felt 
sure, trying to drive too hard 
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a bargain with General Maude, 
Whatever it was, we were con- 
vinced we could never count 
ourselves safe until we actually 
set foot on British ship or soil ; 
for by now we knew our Turk, 
and knew that werds are noth- 
ing to him save a vehicle for 
fooling or soothing the man he 
is dealing with. Truth in the 
abstract does not exist for him. 
One day Haider and his friends 
brought us an ice machine, 
with a great show of “doing 
us well,” but the ice machine 
was a “frost”; it would not 
work, and I am quite con- 
vinced that they knew it 
would not before they took the 
trouble to have a couple of 
hundredweight of useless glass 
and iron carted along to our 
saloon ! 

But the negotiations did 
come to an end; steam was 
got up once more one night. 
We were given strict orders 
to arise next morning at three 
o’clock—we were all sleeping 
on deck—and to remain in 
our cabins thereafter ; we were 
ordered to give up all gold we 
might possess, and all our kit 
was inspected and our papers 
and letters examined. All 
night long, it seemed, they 
were putting up canvas screens 
all around the decks, render- 
ing opaque all cabin windows, 
and hermetically sealing them, 
so that the place became like 
an oven, Sure enough at 
4,30 A.M. we started on our 
last jaunt, and moved off down 
the stream. The plunging 
and cranking of those noisy 
ship’s engines was the sweetest 
music I have ever heard, We 
were to meet a British Hos- 
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pital ship near Megasis, so 


they said. Soon we were 
slipping past Kut, and just 
got a peep at its ruined front 
as we went by, and shortly 
afterwards passed the point on 
the right bank to which our 
army had then advanced, 
Thence for miles we sailed 
through a no man’s land be- 
tween the British lines on the 
right bank and the enemy’s 
lines on the left,—a most in- 
teresting lane to pass along. 
All was deadly still—hostilities 
were in abeyance for our 
journey through; here and 
there we saw a head or two 
on one or other side, till at 
length we passed Megasis 
and saw, with a joy that 
words will not describe, a little 
two-decked sternwheeler ap- 
proaching us and flying the 
Red Cross flag. That little 
ship, canvas-covered, hideous 
though it was, was symbolic 
of all that makes life possible, 
—of Home, and Love, and 
Beauty; of the might and 
majesty of the British Raj; 
of liberty to come and go; it 
spelt “freedom” and _ the 
thought of “freedom.” The 
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knowledge that it was all over 
at last, that we were to be free 
men once more, was almost 
too great for words; it left us 
dumb, 

In a remarkably short space 
of time we were anchored 
alongside each other. The ex- 
changed Turks were the first 
to be passed over, and they 
were soon all aboard the 
Khalifa, whilst we lost no 
time in setting foot on the 
dear old Sikkim. We shook 
hands heartily with Haider 
and Dr Hassan, the same ship’s 
docter we had gone up with 
four months before, and from 
the bridge of the Sikkim waved 
them a cheery good-bye. As 
the good ships separated, and 
the Turks went “up” and we 
went “down,” we turned with 
a sigh of contentment into the 
little saloon, looked at the 
white cloth and the marma- 
lade, and smelt the bacon and 
eggs; whilst Trixie, voicing the 
sentiments of us all, sat him- 
self down at the laden board, 
and with knife in one hand 
and fork in the other, ex- 
claimed, “Gad! I’ve been 
waitin’ for this for a y-e-ar!” 











































THE ADVENTURES OF AN 





ENSIGN. 


BY VEDETTE, 


CHAPTER IX. 


FROM now on, the shadows 
of the events that stood before 
began to be more sharply de- 
fined. As the Brigade marched 
out of M—— behind the Drums 
on a dull grey morning, there 
were many besides our Ensign 
there who felt that the moment 
was close at hand when they 
would take their places in the 
battle-line of the Somme, In- 
deed, hardly had thé men got 
shaken down in their new 
quarters—a bivouac on a bare 
and dirty hillside amidst roll- 
ing downs covered, as far as 
the eye could see, with camps 
and horse-lines and abandoned 
trenches, — than a message 
arrived— 

“The Battalion is on ten 
minutes’ notice!” 

Now they were on the very 
fringe of the fight. The 
bivouac was within the zone 
of “the heavies.” All that 
day, with a blinding flash of 
green flame, a sickly burst of 
yellow smoke, and a ponderous 
roar, the big guns gave tongue 
from their positions among the 
downs. All that day, down 
the white road running through 
the ruined village on the fringe 
of the bivouac, snorted and 
rattled and tramped the vast 
outgoing traffic of the battle- 
field. Motor ambulances whirred 
by in a constant stream, slow- 
ing up at the end of the village, 
where in cavernous dug-outs 


white-robed surgeons toiled 
over the human débris of the 
fight. Motor-lorries fetching 
shells, ammunition limbers and 
water-carts going down to 
be filled, baggage carts—all 
through the morning and 
afternoon our Ensign saw them 
bumping slowly down the hill 
in the dust. 

Between the gaps in the 
traffic, marching in a dense 
white haze, came the remnants 
of the battalions which had 
just written Ginchy in letters 
of blood upon their colours, 
Our Ensign had seen that 
splendid Irish Division march- 
ing into action less than a 
week before, with pipes skirl- 
ing out the old Irish airs and 
green flags waving, a jaunty, 
defiant, deathless band. Nota 
whit less jaunty, not a whit 
less defiant, though the Reaper 
had been busy in their ranks, 
our Ensign saw them again 
to-day, slow-footed and mud- 
stained, dirty and unshaven, 
yet marching with the gait of 
victors, 

Somewhere down the road 
@ cry rang out— 

“?Tis the Dubs. !” 

In an instant the road was 
overflowing with Irish Guards- 
men, swarming forward in the 
dust-clouds raised by the 
Dublin Fusiliers in their pas- 
sage. 

“Jasus! ’tis the Micks!” 
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rang out a voice from the 
midst of the column. 

Cheery salutations were ex- 
changed. Here and there a 
brown hand stretched out from 
the roadside grasped a muddy 
one thrust forward from the 
ranks of marching men in 4 
warm clasp. Chaff was freely 
bandied about as the Irishmen 
trudged past, “Dubs.” and 
Munsters and Connaughts and 
the rest. 

“So they didn’t get yez this 
time, Micky, me boy !”’ shouted 
a droll Irish voice from the 
roadside. 

“True for you, Patsy, true for 
you!” flashed back the answer 
from the ranks, “I'll be meetin’ 
yez in Ould Dublin yet!” 

“Begob! yell have to get 
&@ move on yez, the Micks,” 
drawled out a rich brogue 
from the road, “if ye want 
to find anny of the Gerboys 


left! We didn’t lave manny 
of thim for yez! Didn’t we 
an’ the Dubs, knock hell’s 


own blazes out of thim?” 

There was a roar of laughter 
and cheers, then brogue and 
its owner were swallowed up 
in the dust.... 

At tea that afternoon some- 
body announced that the 
Welsh Guards up in the front 
line had had a very bad shell- 
ing, and were probably coming 
out that night. Another bat- 
talion was to take their places, 
and two companies of our 
Ensign’s battalion were to go 
up and replace this battalion 
in support. After tea our 
Ensign was sent for by the 
Commanding Officer, and told 
to go on ahead and reconnoitre 
the route for the two com- 
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panies as far as the Head- 
quarters of another Guards’ 
Brigade, so that they should 
not lose their way in the 
dark. From Brigade Head- 
quarters guides would take 
the two companies up to the 
line. 

It was getting dusk, and 
there was no time to lose. 
Our Ensign sent his servant 
to the Signallers to borrow 
two bicycles; and after beat- 
ing the bivouac for his orderly, 
and failing to find him, he 
selected a bright lad in the 
company to act as orderly, 
and a little later the pair 
might have been seen push- 
ing their bicycles through the 
dust up the steep road leading 
towards the Front. 

The experiences of that night 
lingered long in our Ensign’s 
memory. The road was ter- 
ribly rough; and though, with 
the coming of evening, the 
traffic was less, there was still 
enough about to make riding 
in the half- light distinctly 
dangerous. Their way led 
them past miles of empty 
trenches, where weather-beaten 
wooden crosses, hung with 
withered flowers, remained to 
tell of the time when the 
French were holding these 
positions, then the front line. 
As they drew nearer to the 
Front, they passed impercep- 
tibly from the zone of the 
biggest guns into the region 
of the lighter pieces. The 
guns were waking up. Now | 
and then, as they pedalled 
along, a huge shell travelled 
over their heads, coming from 
their rear, “hooshing” and 
wailing as it sped through 
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the air. Now from right and 
now from left of them ear- 
splitting reports resounded. 

The traffic grew heavier as 
they approached their destina- 
tion. At the entrance to a 
gloomy and shattered village, 
so wrecked by shell fire that 
every house was razed, the 
press of vehicles and of troops 
going up and coming down 
was so great that our Ensign 
and his orderly had to get 
off and walk their bicycles. 
Presently all further progress 
was hindered; so, after wait- 
ing. for a spell, our Ensign 
shouldered his heavy machine 
and struck out among the 
ruins to try and get round 
the block in the road, It was 
very heavy going; but at last, 
soaked with perspiration and 
breathless, our Ensign and his 
orderly emerged upon a fairly 
clear stretch of road, and 
pedalled off into the gathering 
darkness. 

Fortunately the way was 
not difficult to find. At a 
cross- roads, where a mass of 
blackened poles sticking up 
against the evening sky de- 
noted the former location of a 
wood, our travellers branched 
off to the left inte a small 
country road. 

Guns were firing everywhere 
now. The stench of their 
fumes lay heavy on the air. 
It was almost dark, and the 

een glare of their discharges 
lit up fitfully the struggling 
masses that thronged the little 
road. Long lines of men in 
single file, stooping beneath 
the weight of two petrol tins 
filled with water, slung across 
their shoulders; sithilar lines 
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laden with coils of wire, stakes, 
pickets and shovels; long 
columns of troops going to 
relieve battalions in the line; 
trains of mules, with tossing 
tails, plodding forward amid 
a hail of curses; ammunition 
carts, water-carts,... all 
were jumbled up together in 
that narrow way. From time 
to time came the low cry: 
““Make way! Stretcher-bear- 
ers!” and a stretcher would 
appear carried shoulder -high 
by four sweating bearers. 
Now and again, by the flash 
of the guns of a neighbouring 
battery, our Ensign caught a 
glimpse of a form, motionless, 
under blood - stained band- 
ages. . .. 

A few sand-bagged steps 
led into a narrow clearing 
made in the wood that ran 
along one side of the road. 
Over the steps hung the 
Brigade flag. The steps led 
up to a little kind of entrance 
way, where a number of officers 
were standing. Behind them 
was @ heavily sand - bagged 
shelter, where by the gutter- 
ing light of a couple of candles, 
the signallers stooped over 
their telephones. 

“ Toot - toot ! 
Toot-toot !” 

The telephones shrilled their 
note clearly above the deaf- 
ening crash of the guns all 
round, The 18-pounders were 
firing in salvoes now. The 
very sandbags shook with the 
noise. The signallers were 
shouting down their tele- 
phones. Oblivious of every- 
thing, an officer sat at the 
bench beside them and wrote. 

They were all Guards’ of- 


Toot - toot ! 
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ficers in that little place. 
Our Ensign knew some of 
them. He spoke to a Cold- 
streamer whom he had met up 
in the salient, and asked him 
what the news was, The Cold- 
streamer said the Welsh 
Guards had had a baddish 
time; the Prince of Wales’ 
Company, in particular, had 
suffered. He mentioned the 
names of several men who had 
been killed. They were all 
waiting for news of the Gren- 
adiers: they, too, had been 
having a roughish handling. 

An officer with red tabs 
turned away from a_ very 
weary-looking Scots Guards 
captain, and came towards our 
Ensign. The young man re- 
ported himself, and was told 
that the guides were ready to 
take the two companies up to 
the line. 

Then an orderly, covered 
with mud, emerged from no- 
where, as orderlies do, with 
& message, 

“Ah! from the Grena- 
diers!” said the officer in red 
tabs, and bolted off towards a 
deep dug-out in the corner. 

Our Ensign bade good-night 
to the Coldstreamer, and went 
out again into the road. A 
regular whirlwind bombard- 
ment was in progress. The 
din was ear-splitting. Every 
gun for miles around seemed 
to be firing as fast as it could 
be loaded. 

Our Ensign found his or- 
derly staring open-mouthed at 
the distant horizon, where a 
never-ceasing spout of white 
lights marked the winding line 
of the front trenches. The lad 
was very young, and he had 
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not been long in France. As 
they surveyed the black horizon 
together and noted the orange 
spurts of flame where the shells 
were bursting among the Verey 
lights, a deep auburn glare 
suddenly lit up the whole de- 
vastation of the landscape, and 
spread, upwards and outwards, 
in slow majesty across the 
night sky. 

“Glory be to God, sir!” ex- 
claimed the orderly, ‘‘ what’s 
that ?” 

Our Ensign shook his head 
wisely. 

“ Looks like an ammunition 
dump going up!” he said, but 
he didn’t in the least know. 
It was an extraordinary spec- 
tacle, lasting a full minute, 
during which every single pro- 
jection on the horizon stood out 
hard and black against the 
flaming sky. It reminded our 
Ensign of the backgrounds of 
battle scenes in the portraits of 
the Generals at the ‘‘ Senior.” 

Then they started off back to 
the bivouac in the darkness. 
When they reached the main 
road they halted and waited 
for the two companies of the 
battalion which were marching 
up. Presently dark shapes 
loomed up in the gloom . 
the traffic was much lighter on 
the road now .. . and the 
second in command of our En- 
sign’s battalion emerged into 
the bright glare of the young 
man’s electric torch. Our En- 
sign indicated to the party the 
turning off the main road 
which would bring them to 
Brigade Headquarters, where 
the guides awaited them, im- 
parted to his senior officer the 
news of the casualties in the 
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Welsh Guards, and then set off 
‘along that broken road again 


on his perilous homeward 
journey. 


He crawled into his sleeping- 
bag at half-past one in the 
morning, feeling that he had 
earned a good night’s rest. 


CHAPTER X. 


“The Battalion is moving 
off in an hour’s time, sir!” 

Johnson stood over our En- 
sign, as he lay curled up in his 
Wolseley valise on the floor of 
his tent. A canvas bucket of 
hot water steamed in the ser- 
vant’s hand. Our young man 
felt as though he had slept 
but an hour. Still, there was 
nothing for it, so he staggered 
in his pyjamas out into the 
sunshine, where The Beak, in 
similarly airy costume, was 
shaving himself at a little 
mirror propped up against the 
flap of his tent. 

“Ts it over the top for us, 
Beak ?” queried our Ensign of 
his company commander. 

“Don’t think so _ yet,” 
mumbled The Beak under the 
lather; ‘“‘it’s fatigues for to- 
day, anyhow, . . . carrying up 
stuff for the fellows in the 
front line. Have a good time 
last night ?” 

“Ensanguined!” retorted 
our young man with feeling, 
as he soaped his face. 

Once again he was doomed 
to travel that dusty road to- 
wards the Front, only this time 
he footed it at the head of his 
platoon, and he found walking 
to be a good deal easier than 
cycling. About the hour of 9 
A.M. he led his platoon into 
the wood, which had been 
indicated to him as their desti- 
nation. 


Ravaged by shell fire, seamed 
by trenches, gashed and blood- 
drenched and blackened, that 
wood had seen some of the 
fiercest fighting of the War. 
Not a tree lived; there was not 
so much as a green leaf to 
gladden the eye; not a bird 
twittered in the branches. The 
wood and all in it were dead, 
as dead as the mouldering relics 
of the fight that were scattered 
plentifully about in the yawn- 
ing shell-holes, coffined by the 
eriss-cross of fallen trunks and 
torn branches. 

The trenches in which the 
two companies were to live 
were in places foot-deep in 
water, so our Ensign and Bryan, 
by The Beak’s directions, got 
the men to bale them out. By 
the time they had got the 
men comfortably settled it was 
luncheon time. Apollo invited 
our Ensign to accompany him 
on a tour of discovery round 
the wood. Our Ensign shook 
his head decisively. He thought 
not, thank you! He had some 
idea as to what an examination 
of that wood might reveal. 
He wouldn’t mind going, but 
he’d have his lunch first. 
So they agreed to go after- 
wards, Roderick accompanying 
them. 

Our Ensign felt glad that he 
had had his lunch when he 
looked upon the horrors which 
the deeper recesses of the wood 
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contained. Those who have 
never seen a modern battle- 
field can have no idea of its 
utter and wanton untidiness .. . 
the extraordinary jumble of 
arms and equipment and cloth- 
ing, and papers and letters and 
playing-cards and empty bottles 
and crumbling remnants of 
food. The trenches were liter- 
ally foot-deep in equipment in 
some places, with here and 
there a shapeless, inert mass of 
khaki or field-grey, as lax and 
limp as a sack of straw, which 
once had been a man. 

One such scene of silent 
tragedy gave the three an un- 
pleasant shock. It was in a 
remoter corner of the wood, 
where the bare and blackened 
tree- trunks stood closer to- 
gether, where a line of wrecked 
dug-outs and a profusion of 
German equipment lying about 
showed that the enemy had 
made a stand. As our Ensign 
and his companions plunged in 
and out of the fallen tree-trunks 
and the splintered branches 
lying athwart the shell-craters, 
Apollo, who was leading, came 
to a sudden halt. He stood 
silent with pointing finger. 

At his feet, pinned securely 
to the ground under a massive 
elm which had been torn bodily 
from its roots by a shell, was a 
skeleton yet elothed in its mud- 
stained and mouldy field-grey. 
It lay on its face, prone beneath 
the weight of the tree, its arms 
outstretched in the form of a 


cross. 
“Poor devil!” said Roderick, 
“T expeot it broke his back!” 
observed Apollo, stooping down 
to get a closer view of the grim 
figure. But our Ensign, who 
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was fresher than they to these 
sights of war, said nothing. 
He was thinking of the shells 
screaming about those wrecked 
dug-outs, the crash of the fall- 
ing trees, the reverberating 
explosions, the reek of sulphur, 
and that solitary German felled 
to the earth as he bolted for 
shelter, and pinned down among 
the chaos... . 


The Beak met them as they 
sauntered back to tea. 

“Sorry, old boy,” he said 
to our Ensign; “there's a 
fatigue to-night. It’ll be you, 
as Bryan did the last one!” 

“Sir!” quoth the Ensign in 
his best manner, and proceeded 
to note his instructions. He 
was to take a party of seventy 
men and proceed to a certain 
R.E. Dump, the map reference 
of which was given to him, 
there collect various material, 
and thence go to a certain 
Brigade Headquarters, where 
he would receive further orders. 

It was dark by the time the 
party started off. It was a 
black night, without moon or 
stars, and, as on the previous 
evening, the air trembled to 
the ear-splitting crash of the 
guns. The first thing our 
Ensign did was to lose his 
way. There was plenty of 
traffic on the roads, but every- 
body was either geing up or 
coming down, and no one 
seemed to have ever heard of 
an R.E. Dump in those parts. 
At last the party met a Sapper 
officer, 

“A Dump?” he said, in 
reply to a question. “I be- 
lieve they are forming one 
down there .. . about a mile 
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along this road.” And he 
pointed in the direction from 
which the party had come. 

Our Ensign groaned, then 
faced about and led his men 
in the opposite direction. After 
marching for abeut a quarter 
of an hour, they came to a 
place by the roadside where 
some dark figures were mov- 
ing about among large indis- 
tinguishable heaps. 

“Ts that the R.E. Dump?” 
sung out our Ensign. 

“Yes! Is that the Guards’ 
fatigue party?” came back 
from the darkness. 

“Yes!” shouted our Ensign 
in return, switching on the 
lamp fastened to his belt. 

A Staff Officer stepped out 
of the roadside blackness into 
the circle of light. 

“Good evening!” he said 
genially. ‘‘They want you to 
take some of this stuff up to 
the Welsh Guards. If you 
report to them, they’ll tell 
you what to do with it. I’ve 
got a guide here. This Dump 
was only formed this morning, 
so I don’t quite know what 
there is here; but you just 
go ahead, and load up the 
men with anything you think 
useful, It’s all for you fellows 
when you go over the top... 
you will want plenty of stuff 
to consolidate with! You'll 
be all right then, will you? 
They shell a bit as a rule 
going up, but the guide will 
lead you off the road into 
the open if it gets really 
dangerous. Good-night !” 

He vanished into the night. 
A Grenadier private loomed 
up large in the patch of 
light. 
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“Guide, sir!” he said, salut- 
ing. 

Our Ensign called his senior 
sergeant, and with him in- 
spected the Dump. He then 
divided his men into as many 
groups as there were heaps of 
different material, and got 
them loaded up with rolls of 
barbed wire, pickets, stakes, 
giant coils of French wire, 
and so forth. When they 
were ready the men fell in 
in single file, and with the 
guide and our Ensign at the 
head, the party moved off 
into the darkness, 

It was a good two-hours’ 
march up to the Battalion 
Headquarters of the Welsh 
Guards. The guide led them 
out on to a narrow track which 
wound its solitary way across 
a bare immensity of plain, in 
and out of shell-holes lying so 
thick that the lip of one crater 
touched the lip of the other. 
It was a dank, raw night, with 
occasional gusts of rain. The 
cold wind blowing down the 
gentle slope of the plain brought 
the evil odour of death from the 
spouting lights on the horizon 
where the trenches lay. 

The plain was a place of 
death. By the roadside, in 
every shell-hole, the dead lay 
thick, British and German— 
now a solitary corpse, its face 
a white patch in the gloom, 
now a little knoll of men 
stricken down by the one shell. 

The going was _ terrible. 
Under the effect of the thou- 
sands of pounds of high explo- 
sive that had worked devasta- 
tion over the slope the very 
earth had lost its binding 
power and crumbled like sand 
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beneath the feet. The dark- 
ness was intense. The men 


kept stumbling under their 
burdens, and more than one 
toppled headlong into a shell- 
hole, often on to the silent form 
of its uncoffined occupant. Our 
Ensign had learned already 
that in night marching the 
tendency of the head of a 
column is always to go too 
fast, yet though he steadied 
the pace down to a bare two 
miles an hour, the tail of the 
party kepton straggling behind. 
With the sweat running down 
his face, the officer spent the 
greater part of the march in 
stumbling hastily from one end 
of the long train to the other. 

There was a good deal of 
sporadic shelling . . . principally 
““whizz-bangs,” that stank 
most vilely in the nostrils. 
Most of the shells seemed to 
be falling about the road ahead 
of them, and presently the guide 
led the party off the track into 
the open, where everybody had 
to make the best of his way 
in and out of the shell-holes. 
At last the guide pointed to 
a dim tangle of bare trees on 
the skyline to the right. 

“That’s where we shall find 
the Welsh, sir!” he said. 

He brought the party finally 
up to a white chalky trench, 
where, in the yellow light of a 
lantern, a group of officers were 
standing about the entrance to 
a deep and cavernous dug-out. 
A regimental aid-post was 
somewhere in the vicinity, for 
the sides of the trench were 
lined with stretchers, and the 
cry of “Make way for the 
stretcher-bearers!” kept re- 
sounding as fresh cases were 
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brought in. Many of the 
forms lying on the stretchers 
en parapet and parados were 
field-grey. One of these figures, 
with a livid face, opened his 
eyes, as our Ensign stepped 
over him to reach the entrance 
of the dug-out, and murmured : 
“ Ach! Mutter!” 

Our Ensign reported himself 
to the Adjutant of the Welsh 
Guards, who was just emerg- 
ing from the dug-out while 
the men of his fatigue party, 
their forms looming large 
against the skyline, sat about 
and chatted with the orderlies 
and stretcher-bearers. 

“We're just going out of 
this,” said the Welsh Guards- 
man; “you'd better report to 
the Scots Guards. The Adju- 
tant is about somewhere.” 

Our young man found the 
Adjutant, and reported him- 
self again. 

“R.E. material, eh?” said 
the latter. ‘Good. We shall 
want you to take it up to the 
left eompany in the front line. 
I’ve got a good guide here. 
He'll take you along.” 

Our Ensign felt a trifle dis- 
mayed, for he had imagined 
his night’s labours to be over. 
He glanced at his wrist. It 
was 11 P.M. 

They started off again, past 
the regimental aijd-post, and 
out on to a sunken road, where 
the corpses lay thick. As they 
plodded on, they seemed to 
come to a village, for crumb- 
ling bricks lay about the road. 
But of houses there was not a 
sign. Where the tide of battle 
has passed on the Somme you 
will not find stene left upon 
stone. 
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The guide, who had been 
leading them very confidently 
so far, now began to flag. He 
started to look about him. An 
awful suspicion seized upon the 
officer. He knew the symptoms 
wellenough. He guessed what 
the guide’s hesitation por- 
tended. There are very few 
officers who have served in the 
trenches in this war who have 
not been led astray by a guide 
some time or other. 

A shell whizzed noisily over- 
head, and exploded close by 
with an appalling crash. Its 
orange burst revealed for a 
brief instant the devastation in 
that village of the dead. 

‘Mind yourself, sir!” called 
out the guide suddenly. Two 
men figures came dashing out 
of the darkness with levelled 
rifles. 

“ Hands up!” they yelled. 

Our Ensign had pulled out 
his revolver. 

“ Stop that infernal noise!” 
he shouted, and then, heedless 
of consequences, he switched on 
his lamp. 

Two figures in khaki were 
facing him. 

“Are you British?” cried 
one, while the other gasped, 
panting— 

“Qh dear! we’ve just walked 
into the German lines. Have 
you seen our officer, sir?” And 
they mentioned the name of 
their regiment, 

Our Ensign could not help 
them, and presently they dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 
Then the party went plodding 
on until, once more, dark 
shapes loomed out of the night. 

A Guards’ officer came to- 
wards our Ensign. He took off 


his cap and wiped his damp 
forehead. 

“What a night!” he la- 
mented. ‘My infernal guide 
walked us plumb into the Hun 
lines. All the Huns were yell- 
ing,‘Comeon! We're waiting 
for you!’ We made a bolt for 
it. I can’t make out why they 
didn’t shoot. I suppose they 
weren’t sure that some of their 
own fellows weren’t out as 
well!” 

Woo-oof ! 

A shell burst violently be- 
hind the group, 

‘Bad place to gossip in,” 
said our Ensign. “I suppose 
you don’t know where we are, 
do you?” 

“Devil a bit!” was the 
reply. 

“ You'll find two of your men 
down the path a little way,” 
said our Ensign; “they nearly 
shot us!” 

“Right!” answered the other 
unconcernedly. ‘ Well, cheery- 
oh! Where the hell’s that 
guide?”... 

He and his train padded past 
in the darkness. 

Suddenly our Ensign’s guide 
recognised a landmark. 

“T knew that dead horse, 
sir,” he exclaimed ; “it’s a little 
piece along here! I know the 
way now!” 

Indeed, in a little, he brought 
the party to the mouth of a 
trench, There our Ensign 
found a Scots Guards’ sub- 
altern. 

“Here we are again!” ob- 
served the latter serenely. 
‘Cheerful spot.” 

“!P111111” replied our En- 
sign. “Where do you want 
the stuff dumped?” 
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“What stuff?” returned the 
other, straining his eyes to peer 
into the outer blackness. 

“RE. material for the left 
company,” said our Ensign. 

“Right company here,” an- 
swered the officer. 

Our Ensign leant back 
against the parapet and, bar- 
ing his head to the night, in- 
voked the vengeance of the 
powers of darkness on the 
guide. Apparently the guide 
had likewise discovered bis mis- 
take, for from the mirky black- 
ness outside the trench our En- 
sign heard a voice—the voice 
of one in authority—saying 
sternly — 

“ What dead horse?” 

“The dead horse wot’s lying 
alongside of two dead Huns!” 
eame the pathetic voice of the 
guide. 

“The dead horse you wanted, 
me lad,” answered back the 
stern voice, ‘‘isn’t alongside of 
any Huns! It’s at the dead 
horse by the pond that yeu 
wanted to turn off!” 

Our Ensign turned desper- 
ately to the officer. 

*‘ Look here!” he said firmly, 
“T’ve had enough of this non- 
sense. My men are dead-beat, 
and we are fed up with being 
led by a lot of fool guides into 
every barrage on this front. 
I’m going to dump the goods 
here, and you oan send word 
along to the other company to 
come and fetch ’em !” 

“My dear fellow,” replied 
the other, “you can’t do that. 
The other company probably 
wants your stuff urgently.” 

“Tf they want it so badly, 
they can dam well come and 
fetch it. I’m going home. It’s 
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half-past twelve and we’ve been 
footing it since seven!” 

“ Look here,” said the other 
soothingly, “I’ve got a sergeant 
of the left company here with 
me; he’s just brought a mes- 
sage across. You can go back 
with him!” 

Our Ensign wavered. 

“How far is it?” he asked 
sullenly. 

“Sixteen hundred yards,” 
replied the other promptly. 

Our Ensign reflected that, 
if this were a prevarication, 
the other would have said, 
“Just over there!” or, “A 
stone’s- throw!” So he de- 
cided he would have to get 
those additional 1600 yards 
out of his weary men. 

The sergeant appeared —a 
resolute person; the two offi- 
cers parted, and once more 
the fatigue party strung out 
on its way along the corpse- 
strewn path. The men were 
very tired, so our Ensign 
marched in the rear and kept 
the stragglers together. 

A lot of shells were coming 
over now, exploding noisily in 
the ruins of the village. But 
our Ensign hardly noticed 
them. He was desperately 
concerned lest, while he pre- 
vented the tail of his party 
from being left behind and lost, 
the head might be walking 
straight into the German lines. 

The long train sagged, and 
finally halted. Our Ensign 
scrambled, fuming, to the head. 

‘““Where’s that guide?” he 
demanded, 

“He’s just after going to 
look for the way, sir!” said 
a soft Irish voice, which 
added : ‘‘ Wirra, that’s near!” 
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as a shell crashed into the 
ground close by. 

Our Ensign got all the men 
into shell craters. The sights 
in those deep holes were 
enough to make a man sick, 
Then he told his sergeant he 
would give the guide five 
minutes by the watch. If 
he had not turned up at the 
end of that period of grace, 
they would dump their stuff 
where they were and steer 
for home by the compass. 

Those were the longest five 
minutes our Ensign had ever 
spent. He was tormented by 
the fear lest a shell might 
fall in the midst of his party, 
and he should have twenty or 
thirty casualties to report on 
returning to the Wood. The 
shells came over fairly thick 
—about two a minute,— but 
they all burst beyond the 
men in their shell-holes. The 
men were magnificently cool. 
It struck our Ensign that 
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they were more concerned at 
not having reached their 
journey’s end, tired out as 
they were, than at the dangers 
surrounding them. 

Then a voice shouted from 
the darkness— 

“Here you are! This way!” 

Ten minutes later our En- 
sign led his party back along 
the sunken road and across 
the brown, shell-scarred slope. 
Weary though the men were, 
they were only too glad to 
force the pace and leave be- 
hind them the sights and 
sounds of the night. 

“They’re saying behind, sir,” 
said the senior sergeant to our 
Ensign, as the party trudged 
along, “couldn’t we go a bit 
faster?” 

“Oh! all right!” replied 
our Ensign carelessly, and 
quickened his pace. But he 
did not tell the sergeant that 
the same idea had long since 
occurred to him. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘*The present day has no value for me except as the eve of to-morrow : it is 
with to-morrow that my spirit wrestles.”—METTERNICH. 


The day was already three 
hours’ old by the time that 
our Ensign reached the Wood 
with his weary fatigue party. 
The trenches were wrapped in 
slumber, and from Bryan, upon 
whose recumbent form our 
Ensign trampled as he groped 
his way into the company dug- 
out, he learnt that the two 
companies which had been in 
the line had already gone back 
to the bivouac on the downs, 
and that the two companies 
in the Wood were expecting 








momentarily to be relieved. 
There was no news of future 
movements: none of the 
officers, Bryan said, knew when 
the Guards were going to “pop 
the parapet.” 

Two hours later, effectively, 
the relief turned up, and the 
two companies plodded out 
into the chilly morning back 
to their bivouac. It was not 
until 8 A.M. that the officers 
got into their sleeping - bags 
in the tents. 

At noon the faithful John- 
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son aroused our Ensign with 
the news that a conference of 
officers had been called by the 
Commanding Officer, and that 
they were waiting for him. 
He splashed some water over 
himself, tore into his clothes, 
crammed his cap on over his 
tousled hair, and dashed off 
with a silent prayer that his 
unshaven chin might escape 
observation. But everybody 
was too deep in maps and 
plans to notice him. He and 
his brother officers left the con- 
ference knowing all there was 
for them to know about the 
impending attack, save only 
the detail that interested them 
all most keenly—the date! 

The Battalion was to strike 
bivouac that evening, and 
march to a wood on the fringe 
of that corpse- strewn plain 
across which our Ensign had 
led his fatigue party the night 
before. Two companies were 
to be quartered in one corner 
of the wood, the remainder— 
Nos, 1 and 2 Companies—in a 
little copse on the eastward 
edge,—nearest the enemy, as 
our Ensign, with the shells of 
the previous evening in his 
mind, reflected sombrely, It 
was generally expected that 
the four companies would not 
meet again until they assem- 
bled for the attack. 

There was a little pang of 
parting in that dirty bivouac 
among the rolling downs. As 


&® measure of precaution, such 
experienced officers and non- 
commissioned officers as could 
be spared were not to accom- 
pany the Battalion into action, 
so as to leave an executive 
nucleus to carry on with, in 
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the event of heavy casualties. 
Of our Ensign’s mess, Peter 
and The Don were of this 
number. Sadder and more 
dismal faces never were seen 
than the countenances of these 
two (and of their comrades in 
exile also, be it said) as they 
bade the departing companies 
God-speed and prepared to 
join the Transport. 

At dusk that evening, in a 
drenching downpour of cold 
rain, the Battalion moved off 
into the unknown, our Ensign’s 
company bringing up the rear. 
Truly it is a dismal thing, this 
marching into action! One 
hears an iron curtain clang 
down behind one, shutting off 
the past—and there were fra- 
grant memories in our Ensign’s 
mind of the pleasant camer- 
aderie of the vanished summer 
—while the present glides im- 
perceptibly away before the 
doubts and uncertainties of the 
future. 

The rain splashed dismally 
down, the road was heavy and 
slippery with glutinous mud, 
and all around them the guns 
crashed out into the night with 
a roar that seemed to crack 
the very tympanum. The men 
hunched their waterproof sheets 
over their packs, and trudged 
along in mournful silence ; and 
our Ensign let his mind toy 
despondently with the differ- 
ence between his situation and 
that of men he knew—spick 
and span and spurred and 
polished, — these last holding 
decorative positions on the Staff 
at home, 

They plodded along the same 
old highway of the battlefield, 
as crowded as ever, thronged 
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with the same old mass of tired 
men, and straining, plunging 
horses and mules. Plenty of 
bad language, especially in the 
blocks of traffic, which were 
frequent, came back at them 
from the night, while the rain 
plopped sadly into the puddles 
of the roadside; and, with 
green flash and reek and roar, 
the shells screamed their way 
through the night towards the 
soaring horizon lights. As 
they drew nearer to the front 
they heard the whistle and 
crash of German shells ahead 
of them in the darkness. 

At last they left the road 
and followed a guide in single 
file along a muddy footpath, 
which brought them into the 
wet tangle of a devastated 
wood. As the men filed off 
into some crumbling trenches, 
our Ensign noticed three forms 
on the ground covered by water- 
proof sheets beside the wreck 
of a Lewis gun hand-cart, 

“It was hard luck,” some- 
body was saying; “they caught 
us coming in... shrapnel, it 
was... got these three at the 
very end of the line.” 

Then there was much grop- 
ing and slipping about in the 
dark, as the officers got the 
two companies into such ac- 
commodation as the broken 
trenches and gaping shell- 
holes afforded—a rum issue, at 
which our Ensign found him- 
self compelled to swallow, ac- 
cording to immemorial usage, 
nearly a mugful of the spirit, 
poured out of the stone jars by 
the dim light of a carefully- 
shaded candle; and then the 
men began to contrive for 
‘themselves all sorts of wonder- 
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ful shelters for the night with 
riddled fragments of corrugated 
iron sheeting, beams of wood, 
splintered branches and with- 
ered leaves, The officers left 
them to their task, and made 
their way to the dug-out which 
the Billeting Officer had 
designated to them as their 
quarters. 

It was a great big shelter, as 
large as a small shed—and a 
shell-hole in the roof, which 
was the only damage, had been 
stuffed up with those wicker 
cases which the German gun- 
ners use to carry their live 
shells in, The place was con- 
structed rather like a log-cabin, 
dug half a dozen feet deep in 
the ground, with solid timber 
sides and a roof of iron girders 
wattled over. The floor was 
covered with those wood or 
paper shavings which, under 
the influence of the British 
blockade, the Germans use in 
preference to straw. These 
shavings furnish bedding that 
is fully as clean and comfort- 
able as straw, and certainly far 
more economical, 

There was a very simple 
military funeral that night 
under the drenching rain, in 
the shell- ravaged copse. In 
a shell-hole the three victims 
of the night were laid to rest, 
and covered in, Two of the 
men were Catholics, the third 
Protestant, and both the R.C. 
and the C. of E. padres came 
up through the rain and mud 
that night to conduct the 
obsequies. And the next even- 
ing a plain wooden cross, well 
carpentered and neat, in- 
scribed in black paint with 
the names and numbers of the 
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fallen Guardsmen, arrived with 
the rations, and was set up 
over the little grave, a land- 
mark in that devastated coun- 
tryside, the place of the un- 
buried dead. 

Like the wood which our 
Ensign had already explored 
on a former occasion, the copse 
and the wood beyond had been 
the scene of one of the Homeric 
fights of the battle of the 
Somme. This wood, too, was 
full of corpses, both British 
and German, and strewn with 
rain-soaked and rusting relics 
of the fray, lying amid bat- 
tered trenches and wrecked 
dug-outs. During the days 
they spent in the copse, the 
men of the two companies 
spent their whole time in clear- 
ing the wood, stacking up the 
rifles, the bayonets, the equip- 
ment, collecting such identity 
discs as still remained on the 
dead before burying them, and 
bringing in to the officers’ dug- 
out German shoulder - straps 
and letters and papers of all 
kinds, These were in due 
course sent down to the 
Brigade to be handed over 
to the Army Intelligence. 

In the copse itself a Ger- 
man battery had been posted. 
There were indications that it 
had had its home there for 
many months. The dug-outs 
had been very well made, deep 
and comfortable, though the 
British heavy shells had played 
havoc with them now. In one 
& provision store was found, 
with tier upon tier of very 
mouldy black bread stacked 
up to the roof, many tins of 
canned meat (one ingenious 
Ensign introduced a tin of 
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German brawn into the mess 
and opened it for lunch, pro- 
fessing to find it delicious), 
and some tins of sardines. 
Another was stored with cor- 
dite charges. It was beneath 
the covered entrance leading 
down to this particular dug- 
out that our Ensign found the 
mess cook installed over a 
large fire, with burst bags of 
cordite lying all around. He 
was sternly bidden to shift his 
quarters elsewhere—which he 
did with an injured air. 
Rooting about in the wood 
with MacFinnigan, our Ensign 
came upon a dug-out which 
had all but collapsed, a dead 
German, buried, save for his_ 
boots, at the entrance. Mac_ 
Finnigan, who had no squeam 
ishness about such matters’ 
wormed his way into the dug- 
out, and presently began to 
hand up newspapers and let- 
ters and labels off parcels, 
brought by the Feldpost for 
the two bombardiers who, as 
the addresses on the various 
articles showed, must have 
lodged there. One was a Jew 
from Frankfurt-on-Main, who 
had a large correspondence 
with innumerable Cohns and 
Abrahams and Levys, mostly 
of the feminine persuasion ; the 
other appeared to have been a 
Bavarian. Among the latter’s 
letters was one from his wife, 
which gave a brief but tragic 
glimpse of the misery of every- 
day life in Germany in war- 
time —a side of the question 
which is rarely illumined in the 
newspapers. The letter was 
angry and bitter. After a 


long complaint about the 
growing food diffieulties and 
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appalling price of everything, 
the woman, who wrote from 
a@ Bavarian village, told of 
some hitch in the payment 
of her separation allowance, 
and narrated how she had 
been to the Mayor to get 
redress, and had been “ flung 
out” (hinausgeschmissen), In 
a@ torrent of unpunctuated, 
ungrammatical German, with 
many appeals to the “dear 
husband,” she asked if that 
was the way the wives of 
brave German “ warriors” 
should be treated, if “they” 
expected the people to make 
the enormous sacrifices de- 
manded of them, when “they” 
unjustly deprived the women 
of their due. 

The husband’s answer was 
there too... begun on a 
field post-card (in the German 
army these are issued blank 
to the men) from the dug- 
out in the wood and never fin- 
ished . . . interrupted, maybe, 
by the shell that smashed the 
dug-out and killed the man 
lying outside — who perhaps 
was the writer himself. It 
began in a torrent of abuse— 
the language of a man of the 
people defending his woman, 
setting forth the wife’s com- 
plaint, asking how men who 
skulked at home dared so to 
treat the wife of a German 
“ warrior,” ... And there the 
scrawling writing broke off 
short. The guns of the Somme 
had prevented a Bavarian 
Mayor from getting a post- 
card which would probably 
have momentarily soured the 
taste of his dinner beer. 

Our Ensign had been given 
a definite job in the impending 


attack. He was told he was 
not to “go over” with his 
company, but would act as 
Intelligence Officer, and in 
this capacity accompany the 
Second -in-command with a 
select party. The duties en- 
trusted to him necessitated a 
good knowledge of the ground 
over which the attack was to 
be made; so one afternoon, 
whilst they were waiting in the 
copse, our Ensign got leave 
from The Beak, and, taking 
MacFinnigan, carrying a tele- 
scope, along with him, he set 
out to find out some eminence 
from which he might survey 
the scene. 

Side by side, officer and 
orderly traversed the long 
brown slope which our Ensign 
had hitherto only crossed on 
a famous occasion at night. 
Then the darkness had merci- 
fully hidden from their eyes 
the full horror of the battle- 
field which now lay in all its 
ghastliness before them, bare 
and brutal, in the soft light 
of a mild autumn day. Our 
Ensign blessed the name of 
John Cotton of Edinburgh as 
he marched along puffing at 
his briar. Truly tobacco is 
the sovereign herb in war: 
not only does it calm the 
nerves—it also dulls the sense 
of smell. 

As they went up the ridge, 
our Ensign chatted with his 
orderly. MacFinnigan had a 
great thirst for knowledge: 
a secret was in the air which 
he would fain penetrate. .. . 

“Ts it a fact, sir? .. 
Some of the men in the com- 
pany were saying, sir . . 
They do tell me, sir...” 
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What was the secret ? German dead, two, three, four, 
Hush, hush ! and even five layersdeep. The 


Wait and see! Whatever 
it was, it so engrossed our 
Ensign that it carried him 
right over the ridge and to 
the banks of a sunken road 
that ran traversely to his 
line of advance, where he was 
brought up short in his tracks. 

Our Ensign had heard of the 
Germans being mowed down 
in swathes as they rushed 
hurrahing in dense formation 
to the attack of the forts of 
Liége; he had been told of 
the bridge at Landrecies piled 
high with German corpses after 
the Coldstream had given the 
Hun a taste of the Guards’ 
rapid fire; he had had described 
to him how the British naval 
guns cleaved great furrows in 
the ranks of Germany’s youth- 
ful legions on the Yser as they 
went forward, hand in hand, 
singing their soldier songs, to 
break through to Calais. He 
had heard of these things, I 
say, and had read of them in 
the papers like everybody else, 
but he had yet to realise what 
a shock one can get when the 
mental picture evoked by a 
newspaper paragraph comes in 
contact with the reality. 

For he found himself on the 
high banks of that sunken road 
looking down upon piles of 


road had been put into a rough 
state of defence, and every em- 
brasure cut out of the bank 
nearest the British had its 
ghastly mound of corpses. Their 
numbers he could not estimate, 
what their regiment he would 
not venture close enough to 
determine; he only knew that 
these men had died obeying 
their army order that Ginchy 
must be held to the last man 
. . . and the road was full 
of those gallant dead. By every 
embrasure one or two dead 
British soldiers were lying— 
probably, our Ensign thought, 
the first men to adventure into 
the trench of that forlorn Ger- 
man hope: one such khaki- 
clad figure still had his hands 
at the throat of the German 
across whose body he was 
lying with another German 
on top of him. 

Even the unsqueamish Mac- 
Finnigan was overcome at the 
sight. 

“How horrible, sir,” he 
said; and then added, as an 
afterthought, “‘but they were 
brave men!” 

Our Ensign lit a cigarette 
and inhaled deeply. Then he 
gave one to the orderly, 
and they passed on up the 
slope. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘¢ *T was brillig and the slithy toves 


Did gyre and gimble. . . 


“Did ye hear what that 
man O’Flanagan was sayin’, 
him I mane as come up 


” 
. 


—The Slaying of the Jabberwock, 


with the wather party las’ 
night?” 
The speaker was a red-haired 
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Irish Guardsman—what they 
would call in Ireland a “ foxy 
man”—who was cleaning his 
rifle and chatting the while 
with a grizzled comrade, who 
was composedly scraping the 
mud off his puttees with a 
piece of stick preparatory to 
going on parade for rifle in- 
spection, Our Ensign, stand- 
ing in the open watching 
a British aeroplane having a 
thrilling time in and out of 
Hun shrapnel puffs, overheard 
the men talking in the trench 
behind him. 

The elder man, busy with 
his scraping, only grunted 
contemptuously. 

“Didn’t he see thim with 
his own eyes,” the foxy man 
continued, tugging at his pull- 
through, “leppin’ the ditch 
and off across the open the 
same as they might be a lot 
ef young horses? ‘The Lord 
save us!’ sez th’ officer, him 
as was with the wather party, 
‘’tis the cateypillars!’ ‘Catey- 
pillars?’ sez O’Flanagan, the 
chap as was tellin’ us about 
it—‘ocateypillars is ut?’ sez 
he, ‘Begob,’ sez he, ‘’tis the 
first time ever I see catey- 
pillars lep a ditch!’” 

The other flung away his 
piece of stick, rubbed his hands 
together to get rid of the mud, 


‘and cast a leisurely glance over 


his person. 

“Some of you young lads,” 
he said, “do be believin’ all 
you hears!” 

“Amn’t I after tellin’ yez 
that O’Flanagan see thim him- 
self?” answered the foxy man 
heatedly, applying his eye to 
the barrel of his rifle. “ Like 
great crockeydiles they are, 


sez he, with a crew of 
thirty men in their inside 
and machine-guns and bombs 
and God knows what else, sez 
he, and little windies to give 
the lads inside a blasht of 
fresh air. Is ut tellin’ us lies 
the man was?” 

“‘T wouldn’t be sayin’ that,” 
the old soldier replied cauti- 
ously ; “but some of you young 
lads has no sinse.” 

And with that he stumped 
off to rifle inspection. 

Now you know what our 
Ensign and his orderly were 
talking about so earnestly as 
they trudged up the ridge in 
the last chapter. They spoke 
of the Tanks, or, as they were 
then called, the Hush-hushes, 
which everybody had heard 
about and nobody had seen— 
the mysterious engines which 
were to lead- the Guards 
into battle on a date not 
appointed. 

Naturally it was Apollo who 
saw them first in the flesh, 
or should one say more cor- 
rectly, in the steel plating? 
He blew into the officers’ dug- 
out after rifle inspection that 
morning and said in a tone 
of decision— 

“T’ve seen ’em!” 

“ Who?” said our Ensign. 

“What?” said Roderick 
more grammatically. 

“Where?” said The Beak, 
whose forensic mind had al- 
ready divined to what Apollo 
referred. 

“Just off the road, about 
300 yards from here, ... the 
Tanks ... a squadron of them 

. charming fellow in eharge 
. showed me all round... 
amazing, wonderful .. . come 
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along and I'll take you down 
there !” 

So they all trooped off behind 
him down the road, and pres- 
ently in a wayside field came 
upon those monstrously gro- 
tesque and ungainly “ingins,” 
which everybody has seen in 
the photographs in the papers, 
and which nobody is allowed to 
describe. A small and rotund 
Commodore ... or whatever 
a Tank squadron commander is 
called, ... who confessed to 
having been out of bed for two 
nights, did the honours very 
charmingly, . . . but let us 
tread softly, for we are en 
censored ground. Let it suffice 
to say that a captain, a 
subaltern, and three ensigns 
returned to the officers’ dug- 
out, and swanked insufferably 
to their less fortunate com- 
rades-in-arms who had not been 
among the first to see the 
Tanks, and that MacFinnigan 
and another orderly, who had 
been taken with the party, had 
the morning of their lives, the 
centre of an enthralled group 
of Guardsmen, all panting for 
information about “the croco- 
diles.” 

And for the moment every- 
body’s mind was taken off the 
future. 

But that afternoon—it was 
September 14th—the Com- 
manding Officer came up, and 
the officers were bidden into 
the dug-out for a final confer- 
ence, at which, among many 
other equally, but to at least 
one of them, less important 
details, they were informed 
that they would attack at 
6.20 A.M. in the morning, 
and that they would move 
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up into position at 9 o'clock 
that night. 

That afternoon the men sat 
about in the trenches .. . 
those of them that were not 
otherwise employed... and 
talked and smoked and read 
the curious provincial papers 
sent out to them from home. 
Only a bare handful of letters 
came in to the dug-out to be 
censored that afternoon. The 
British soldier prefers to do his 
work first and write about it 
afterwards. The men seemed 
bored by the waiting about. 
They yawned, and cocked an 
eye at the sky, and discussed 
the weather prospects for the 
next day, and argued unend- 
ingly about “the crocodiles,” 
and the surprise they would be 
to “ Fritz.” 

In the course of the after- 
noon The Don turned up, in 
full battle array, beaming with 
delight. After all, he was to 
“go over” with the company. 
It had been decided that 
another officer should remain 
behind in his place, That 
officer was one of the party in 
the dug-out in the copse . . . 
a spirit more ardent for battle 
never breathed in mortal man 
. . . and he was stricken dumb, 
beaten to the ground, with the 
force of his disappointment. 
Our Ensign, seeing the utter 
abasement of his grief, reflected 
on the strange ways that Pro- 
vidence adopts te reveal the 
pure metal that gleams in men 
of the British Army. 

While it was still light, some 
of them went out to have a 
look at the positions which 
they were to take up that even- 
ing, and from which they were 
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to attack in the morning. 
Night marching across the 
open, even when you know the 
ground, is no joke; but when 
your direction leads you across 
wide trenches running at every 
imaginable angle, through tan- 
gles of barbed wire and over 
country that is nothing more 
or less than an infinite number 
of holes connected together by 
a little loose earth, why then, 
much forethought and prepara- 
tion are required if you wish to 
avoid disaster. So the officers 
who went out reconnoitring 
took with them one man per 
platoon to mark the way and 
act as guides when they should 
go up that evening. To mark 
the route the guides stuck a 
few landmarks about in the 
shape of rusty rifles, picked up 
off the battlefield, inserted in 
the earth by the bayonet and 
decorated with a German hel- 
met or a haversack—anything 
to catch the eye at night when 
seen against the skyline. 

The officers dined together 
in the dug-out at 7.30 that 
evening, a very friendly and 
very business-like party of men. 
The table-talk was pure una- 
dulterated shop, the discussion 
of small details of company 
organisation with occasional 
desultory snatches of debate 
upon that fertile theme—the 
Tanks. But the greater issues 
of the morrow were avoided by 
tacit consent, and a stranger 
suddenly bidden to that dinner- 


‘table could hardly have sup- 


posed (our Ensign says) that 
his hosts were preparing for 
anything more serious than a 
field-day on a large scale. 
Our Ensign has often since 


looked back upon that last 
dinner of Nos, 1 and 2 Com- 
pany Mess—the last supper of 
the Girondins somebody called 
it,—the long table (cunningly 
contrived out of trench-boards) 
covered with the famous white 
American cloth cover, the can- 
dles stuck in bottles, the white 
enamel mess crockery, the fa- 
miliar faces all round the board, 
the background of raincoats 
and glasses and revolvers and 
belts hung on nails hammered 
into the tree-trunks forming 
the walls of the dug-out; and 
in the chiaroscuro of the upper 
part of the room the dimly- 
seen features of the Mess ser- 
vants as they passed to and 
fro, 

Some one had stored up a 
bottle of champagne for this 
special occasion; needless to 
say it had been forgotten, and 
the Girondins raved at the 
thought that their comrades 
back at the Transport were in 
all probability even now toast- 
ing them in the goblet that 
should have foamed at their 
lips. So the double-company 
Mess had to fall back upon 
a very moderate supply of 
a somewhat anemic claret. 
They would have undoubtedly 
pledged one another in this 
rare old wine (vintage, Félix 
Potin, Amiens), only this 
formality was unfortunately 
overlooked in a furious discus- 
sion which arose in the matter 
of fixing the responsibilities in 
the affair of the forgotten bottle 
of champagne, 

All through dinner messages 
kept arriving, company ser- 
geant-majors or orderlies bulk- 
ing large in the low entrance 
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to the dug-out. Here an officer 
scribbled a note or an ac- 
knowledgment in his notebook 
laid flat beside his plate: there 
a couple of ensigns, amid the 
stewed pears in soup - plates, 
the glasses, the candles in their 
bottles, and the white mugs 
of steaming coffee, pored over 
their maps for the hundredth 
time to fix in their memories 
a@ mental picture of the mor- 
row’s line of advance. Ser- 
vants crept in with flasks or 
water - bottles filled, or with 
sandwiches wrapped in paper. 
Many were the beverages re- 
commended as sovereign for 
battle by the veterans. One 
urged rum-and-water, another 
neat whisky, a third cold tea, 
a fourth tea mixed with 
brandy. The last recipe ap- 
peared to command most 
suffrages, and our Ensign 
accordingly decided for it. 

As the hour of departure 
drew near, one by one, grad- 
ually, the officers rose from 
the sandbag divan on which 
they had sat at meat and 
started to array themselves 
for battle, girding on their 
belts hung with a manifold 
collection of apparatus. One 
by one they olapped their 
helmets on their heads and 
stumped up the little stair 
into the night. 

Thus, imperceptibly, the 
double-company Mess broke 
up, and the partnership of 
the summer months was dis- 
solved for ever. 

It was a cold, clear, starlit 
night, but still darkish, for 
the moon had not yet risen. 
Once outside the dug-out, our 
Ensign heard the low murmur 
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of voices, the clatter of ac- 
coutrements from the open 
space in front of the trenches 
where the company was as- 
sembling. On the road in 
front he could see dim figures 
slowly advancing up the ridge: 
he guessed these to be the 
other two companies, who 
had bivouacked in the other 
part of the wood, moving 
up to their positions for the 
attack. 

No smoking or talking was 
allowed; and it was in the 
most complete silence that at 
length the two companies 
moved away, a platoon at a 
time, each behind its guide, 
The air was dry and cold, 
with a touch of frost: it 
would be cold sleeping out 
in the open, but anything 
was better than rain. 

The guides picked up their 
landmarks and led the men 
without trouble into the seg- 
ment of trench allotted to 
them. The trench was crum- 
bling from the autumn rains 
that had eaten into its shell- 
scored sides. In parts it had 
a foot of water. There were 
many corpses in it. There 
was no shelling, The night 
was very still. Only on the 
horizon, beyond the ridge 
which on the morrow the 
Guards would cross, the star- 
shells soared into a brief span 
of brilliant life, flickered, and 
died. Quietly the men slipped 
into their places in the trench, 
or, where it was water-logged, 
into shell-holes behind, 

Now the moon, waning from 
full, began to rise and to shed 
its silver radiance on the 
muffled forms asleep in shell- 
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hole and in trench amid the 
unburied dead. In the cold 
white light the ruined farm 
behind the sleeping figures 
looked like a bleached skele- 
ton, and the devastation sur- 
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rounding them stood out hard 
and clear. In the distance 
the star-shells, less brilliant 
than their wont in the efful- 
gence of the moon, seemed to 
beckon. ... 


CHAPTER XIII. 


*©One Moment in Annihilation’s Waste, 
One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste— 
The Stars are setting, and the Caravan 
Starts for the Dawn of Nothing—O make. haste !” 


Our Ensign awoke with a 
start. His limbs were stiff 
and cold. He felt frozen to 
the very marrow. The earth 
of his shell-hole was firm to 
the touch under the night’s 
frost. The sky was tinted like 
a thrush’s egg, and in the 
wide expanse of bluey green 
the stars were paling to the 
rising of the sun. 

The air was all astir with 
movement. It was still the 
twilight of dawn, and here 
and there about the broken 
trenches and yawning shell- 
holes, where the Battalion had 
passed the night, patches of 
white mist hung, like the 
ghosts of the uncoffined dead 
that lay so thick upon the 
barren slope. The atmosphere 
was cold and deliciously clear, 
but the earth, warming to the 
sluggish approach of day, ex- 
haled the sweet and clammy 
odour of death blended with 
the scent of freshly-turned 
clay,—the smell of the battle- 
field of the Somme, 

As our Ensign struggled to 
his feet and surveyed the scene 
from his shell-hole, he saw all 
around him men hoisting on 
their equipment, talking in 
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low murmurs the while. To 
restore the circulation to his 
frozen limbs he walked briskly 
over to the left, where the 
trenches of his company lay. 
He was surprised to find how 
cool and business-like the men 
were, a8 they strapped up their 
haversacks and struggled into 
their equipment. They talked 
in low tones. They groused 
about the cold, about the dis- 
comfort of the night; but on 
every face was seen a look of 
relief that the period of wait- 
ing was almost over, rather 
than of apprehension at the 
trial that was to come. 

The old soldiers were, with 
their ingrained fatalism, very 
deliberate and quite chatty. 
The young men were quieter 
and some a little fretful. But, 
as our Ensign walked along 
the trench and exchanged 4 
word or two with the men of 
his own platoon, he found that, 
under all the superficial calm, 
something was smouldering 
into flame that he had never 
noticed in them before. 

The guns were still barking 
away steadily. Listening, our 
Ensign could distinguish the 
characteristic notes—the sharp 
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salvoes of the field-guns, fling- 
ing their projectiles, six at a 
time, into the enemy wire on 
the other side of the ridge, the 
deeper rush of the 6-inch guns, 
and the swooping flight, start- 
ing far away in the rear, of the 
heavy howitzer shells. Here 
he ran across the officers of 
hiscompany. The Beak was as 
serenely magisterial as ever. 

“IT wish you were coming 
with the company, old boy!” 
he said to our Ensign, who 
cordially echoed the wish. 

“You fellows will go romp- 
ing gaily through the demoral- 
ised Hun,” dolefully observed 
our young man, “and do pro- 
digies of valour, while I shall 
get the whole of the German 
barrage coming over the ridge, 
and probably get done in before 
I have had a chance of display- 
ing those feats of intelligence 
which are expected of me!” 

“Don’t you worry,” re- 
marked Bryan darkly ; “you'll 
probably be commanding the 
company by breakfast-time!” 

Then they wished one another 
good luck and went their ways, 
for the men were forming up, 
while over the still morning air 
a most remarkable sound came 
floating. 

That steady, low throbbing 
was indescribably exhilarating. 
The men prieked up their ears 
and began pointing excitedly 
to the crest of the ridge ahead, 
where strange, amorphous mas- 
ses seemed to be crawling inch 
by inch through the mists of 
morning. In a moment the 
pangs of waiting, which always 
increase as the fatal hand casts 
its shadow upon the appointed 
hour, had fled. Every eye was 
following the snail-like pro- 
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gress ‘of those strange, hum- 
ming monsters: every mind 
was rehearsing the effect they 
would produce when they blun- 
dered out of the clinging haze 
into the enemy’s front line. 
Thus the Tanks made their 
début in the history of war- 
fare, and whatever importance 
posterity may allot to their 
share in the victory of Sep- 
tember 15, to their inventors 
be given the thanks of the 
Guards’ Division, for that His 
Majesty’s Landships whiled 
away a mauvais quart dheure 
when the Guards were waiting 
to attack. 

Our Ensign found Head- 
quarters in a shell-hole, the 
Commanding Officer talking 
over some final point with 
the Adjutant and the Drill 
Sergeant. Thesky had changed 
from pale green to lemon, and 
the delicate yellow, where it 
touched the brown line of the 
ridge, was burnished to a 
deeper gold by the flood of 
light from therisingsun. The 
mists were all but melted. 
Another day had begun. 

So few objects had the tide 
of battle, sweeping across the 
undulating plain, left standing, 
that their outlines, isolated, 
bare in the clear morning 
light, left their impress for 
ever on our Ensign’s memory, 
. .. the blackened tree-trunks 
dotting the ruined site of the 
village on the right of the 
ridge, with a forest of bare 
poles marking the wood be- 
hind, the barren ridge between, 
the confused mass of broken 
trees to the left denoting that 
famous D Wood in which 
the horrors of the Somme 
battlefield reached their climax. 
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6.15. Every one is on his 
feet now, the officers with 
their helmets well strapped on 
under their chins, stick in one 
hand, map in the other, re- 
volver at their belt, their 
orderly at their elbow; the 
men with bayonets fixed, 
gleaming here and there in 
the sun, armed cap-d-pie, 
their big frames leaning on 
their rifles in such poses of 
unconscious grace as would 
have thrilled the heart of 
Meissonier or Détaille. 

The throbbing of the Tanks 
has ceased. Still, the guns 
pound steadily on with their 
appointed task. There is the 
low humming of an aeroplane 
engine somewhere in the sky, 
but the light is too dazzling 
for one to see it. 

It is an eerie thing to stand 
on the threshold of history. 
Before them stretched the 
ridge, blank as the unwritten 
page. Would victory or de- 
feat, success or failure, stand 
inscribed thereon before the 
sun, that even now was 
bathing the shell-scarred earth 
with light, had sunk to rest? 
What hazards awaited them 
over that low and corrugated 
crest? What triumphs, what 
agony, what tears would the 
mext hours bring ? 

Then the whistles sounded, 
and with a roar like the break- 
ing of a tropical squall, the 
hurricane was let loose, Amid 
the most appalling roar of 
guns the Guards moved steadily 
off up the long brown slope, 
while from the German lines 
in the distance rose great 
spouts of red and green and 
white rockets clamouring for 
a barrage. Those cascades of 


coloured lights were frantic in 
their appeal, bursting high in 
the air above the exploding 
shells and dense pillars of 
white and black and yellow 
smoke, silent amid the furious 
din of battle, but emphatic 
in their ory ... “Help us 
quickly ... we are being at- 
tacked!” . .. the 8.08. of 
the battlefield. 

The whole line moved for- 
ward in a dense irresistible 
impact, wave upon wave, The 
din was indescribable, The 
rising shriek of the shells, 
simultaneous, successive, in- 
cessant, formed a vast diapason 
accompaniment to the snap 
and whinny and whistle of 
the bullets whirling through 
the air. Our Ensign, plodding 
along with a select party, led 
by the Second-in-command, in 
the centre of the attack, felt 
his blood boiling to the thrill 
of that mighty roar of noise. 
The sense of power which the 
guns gave was overwhelmingly 
exhilarating. He looked about 
him, and saw that the men all 
around were bubbling with 
high spirits as they trudged 
forward in and about and 
around the shell-holes. There 
was no rush about this attack. 
It was a slow, steady advance, 
relentless, irresistible. 

It carried every man onward 
with it in its stride. It carried 
our Ensign, new as he was to 
war, with indifference, as it 
seemed to him at the time, 
past white and flaccid figures 
lying in curiously bent posi- 
tions in or on the edges of the 
shell-holes, past men moaning 
and running with blood, past 
others shivering with ghastly 
wounds. In and out of the 
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line trotted the stretcher- sickening clouds of heavy black 
bearers, big stolid men—they smoke. Still, the British guns 


are chosen for their inches in 
the Guards, for they have 
heavy burdens to carry—per- 
spiring and blowing and brave, 
with an utter indifference to 
danger that was good to see. 
As he went forward up the 
ridge, glancing continually at 
the map folded open in his 
hand, for there was a tricky 
turn to make at the top, our 
Ensign suddenly came upon 
a white and silent figure, a 
young ensign of the Cold- 
stream, lying dead upon one 
outflung arm, his face towards 
the advancing line, his feet 
towards the crest of the slope. 
He was very young, and our 
Ensign had known him, as one 
knows men in the army, from 
different occasions that had 
brought them together in the 
field. He remembered him as 
a pleasant, handsome boy, and 
our Ensign noticed, as he 
glaneed at him in passing, 
that he had not changed in 
death. 

Now they had reached the 
top of the ridge. The German 
barrage was in full blast. 
From the crest the ridge ran 
down a little and _ then 
mounted again to the flat 
horizon. From crest to sky- 
line the whole intervening 
space seemed to be flecked 
with shell-bursts, and in and 
out of the white and black 
- smoke-drifts went the long 
steady lines, 

About the crest of the ridge 
and on either slope the Ger- 
man shells crashed heavily, 
with a thud that made the air 
tremble, with a reek of sulphur 
that caught the breath, with 


maintained their ceaseless roar, 
still their shell-bursts dotted 
the herizon, still the air 
hummed and whirred with the 
flying bullets. 

The advance had stopped 
for an instant, The lines of 
Guardsmen before, around, and 
behind our Ensign halted 
erect upon the skyline, Men 
wiped their brows, for the 
going had been heavy, and 
passed the time of day with 
their friends. 

Our Ensign caught a glimpse 
of many of his friends—The 
Don, with his best Balliol man- 
ner, the strap of his helmet 
under the point of his chin, 
his eyeglass in his eye; Bruce, 
one of the company com- 
manders, was there too, sitting 
in the shell-hole into which 
he had been blown, taking a 
careful compass bearing; also 
Apollo, tying up a sergeant 
who had been hit. 

Then the advance went 
forward again—steady, slow, 
relentless as before, and pres- 
ently once more it came to 
a halt. Something stirring 
was happening on the lower 
slope of the ridge. There the 
lines were rushing forward. 
Between the drifts of the 
smoke there was a glimpse 
of charging figurés, a glint 
of the sun on naked bay- 
onets.... 

As our Ensign stood gazing 
through the haze of the shell- 
bursts the lines enclosing him 
seemed to go wild. A mad 
yell—not a cheer, but the 
deep-throated battle-cry of an 
ancient fighting race—rang 
out all about him, He glanced 
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about him to find himself in 
the midst of the Irish Guards, 
‘‘whorooing” like a thousand 
souls in torment, laughing, 
shouting, yelling. In the 
centre of the picture was a 
striking group. Three Irish 
Guardsmen stood together, 
magnificent men all, built as 
massive as oaks, their eyes 
dancing with excitement. One 
leaned upon his rifle, his head 
thrust forward as he gazed 
enraptured upon that charge 
down in the valley; the 
centre figure was bareheaded, 
and across his chest, blown 
flat by the breeze, was the 
green flag of Erin with its 
golden harp; while the third 
Guardsman, holding his rifle 
with its shining bayonet in 
his left hand, rested his right 
upon his comrade’s shoulder. 
And the man with the flag 
was bellowing like a bull— 

“Qo it, the Coalies! We're 
behind yez, me boys! The 
Mieks is on your heels!” 

Below, at the foot of the 
slope, a sturdy figure, a little 
silver hunting-horn to its lips, 
plodded serenely forward,... 
the Commanding Officer of 
the Coldstream Guards in 
his familiar French shrapnel 
helmet, with the ridged crown 
under its khaki cover, in the 
midst of the shouting, charg- 
ing line of the remnants of his 
battalion who had rallied to 
the horn of the Tanatside 
Harriers. 

Then amid a fierce crescendo 
of yells the Irish Guards went 
forward in a rush like a pack 
of hounds. There was no 
stopping them. The killing 
had begun, and they must be 
in at the death. As they 


vanished tempestuously into 
the haze our Ensign heard a 
sharp cry beside him, 

“ Oh, sir!” 

MacFinnigan was on the 
ground, his left arm limp, the 
blood gushing out from his 
shoulder. Our Ensign plucked 
his field-dressing from its 
pocket in the lining of his . 
jacket, and bound the man 
up as best he could. The 
orderly was very game, for, 
though he made no sound, 
his face showed that he was in 
pain. Our Ensign gave him a 
drink out of his water-bottle 
... tea and brandy mixed 

. and turned to the Second- 
in-command, who was speaking 
to him, 

“ They’ve stopped again,” he 
said. “Isn’t that Bruce over 
there by the road? I wonder 
why they are not going on, I 
think you’d better go and ask 
Bruce, and come back here and 
tell me, so that we can send 
back word to the Commanding 
Officer.” 

Our Ensign marked the spot 
where he left the party. The 
Second-in-command was in a 
shell-hole beside a blackened 
stump of a telegraph pole, 
MacFinnigan at his feet. On 
the crest of the ridge, exposed 
to the full blast of machine- 
gun fire and the barrage, there 
were many dead and wounded. 
The air was full of bullets, the 
shells were bursting noisily all 
over the place, and our Ensign 
frequently resisted a strong in- 
clination to duck, 

Presently he came across two 
stretcher-bearers of his own 
battalion. They were bending 
over @ man who was obviously 
at the point of death. 
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“He’s gone,” said the first 
stretcher-bearer. ‘‘Come on 
now, Michael!” as our Ensign 
came up. The officer asked 
them to attend te his orderly, 
pointing to the place with his 
stick. 

“Sir!” said the first 
stretcher-bearer, straightening 
himself up. Our Ensign remem- 
bered this little touch of form- 
ality afterwards, and recollected 
that, at the time, this echo of 
the “square” had not struck 
him as unusual. 

He reached the spot where 
he thought he should find 
Bruce, but it turned out to be 
an officer of another Brigade 
who had strayed a little off the 
line. The Coldstream had been 
held up, he told our Ensign, 
by a couple of unsuspected 
trenches between them and the 
first objective, but the line had 
gone on now. 

Our Ensign hastened back 
toreport. As he had gone over 
to the right the advance had 
passed on in his absence, and 
the ground was deserted save 
for the wounded and the dead. 
As he hurried over the broken 
ground a bullet sang past his 
ear with a loud crack. A 
man nursing a bleeding leg 
in a@ shell-hole called out to 
him— 

“They’re sniping from the 
dug-outs yet, sir. You'll want 
to mind yourself!” 

Our Ensign plunged on. 
Suddenly out of a shell-hole at 
his very feet scrambled a tall, 
wan figure in grey, a blood- 
stained bandage wound about 
his head. Our young man had 
his revolver out in a second. 
But the stranger made no show 
of resistance. He was repeat- 


ing to himself in a sing-song 
voice— 

“‘ Kamerad ! Nicht schiessen ! 
Kamerad! Nicht schiessen !” 

Our Ensign drove the Ger- 
man on in front of him until 
he came to a sunken road where 
a Grenadier sergeant and half 
a dozen men were marshalling 
@ score or so of much-dishevelled 
German prisoners. He handed 
over the German, who was still 
crooning his song, and pursued 
his way towards the shell-hole 
by the blackened telegraph 
pole, 

He found it deserted. The 
Second-in-command, MacFinni- 
gan, the rest of the party, all 
had vanished. On the ground 
lay a blood-stained whistle and 
some shreds of field dressing. 

The German shell fire had 
greatly increased in intensity. 
They were now laying a 
barrage over the whole scene 
of the advance. Our young 
man found that walking alone 
over heavy, shell-swept ground 
is a very different thing from 
sweeping forward with the 
advancing line, with courage 
and resolution running, like 
an electric fluid, from man to 
man. So he bent his head and 
started to get over the ground 
and out of the barrage as hard 
as he could. 

Strange and manifold are the 
encounters of the battlefield. 
A brief half an hour before, 
the brown and furrowed slope, 
up which our Ensign was pain- 
fully making his way to the 
farther ridge beyond which the 
Guards had disappeared, had 
been No Man’s Land — the 
desolate tract at which, from 
the front trenches, one would 
peer furtively through a peri- 
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scope. Now it was the high- 
way of the battlefield, strewn 
with the wastage of the fight, 
traversed by the lagging steps 
of the wounded. 

There is this vision in our 
Ensign’s memory... . An offi- 
cer with half his tunic torn to 
ribbons, one bare arm wrapped 
in bandages protruding from 
his shirt, bareheaded, livid of 
face, besmeared with mud and 
blood. He staggered like a 
drunkard as he walked straight 
ahead, falling into shell-holes, 
heedless of the enemy fire. On 
one intact lapel of his tunic 
the small grenade of the Royal 
Engineers had survived intact. 

“Blown up with some 
sappers,” he said thickly to 
our young man, “lookin’ for 
dressin’ station ... terrible... 
terrible, . . .” and he reeled on- 
ward over the broken earth. 

Then came a_ hurrying, 
stumbling herd of German 
prisoners, abject, dishevelled, 
hands above their heads, four 
strapping Guardsmen, each 
with a helmet hung to his 
belt, driving them before them, 
broad grins on their faces. 

Now our Ensign had reached 
the first of those hidden trenches 
which had brought a burst of 
unsuspected fire to bear on the 
advancing Coldstream. The 
khaki was pretty thick amid 
the trampled and riven wire, 
but beyond the Feldgrauen lay 
in heaps, many still wearing 
the little round caps and the 
greatcoats in which they had 
been sleeping, their arms out- 
spread, waxen-faced, limp, and 
where they lay the brown earth 
was stained a deeper hue. 

A little group came hobbling 
painfully towards our Ensign 
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as he went up the slope, two 
Grenadiers carrying one of 
their officers on a rifle slung 
between them. They stopped 
in front of our Ensign. The 
Grenadier was as white as a 
sheet of paper. 

“Are you in pain?” said 
our young man. 

“Pretty fair,” came from 
the other’s white lips. 

‘Where are you hit?” asked 
our Ensign. 

“Stomach... do you know 
anything about it? These men 
were going to take me to an 
aid-post.” 

“T don’t know much about 
it,” said our young man, “ but 
I think you ought to lie quiet 
for a stomach wound. The 
Huns are barraging pretty 
hard back there, and I be- 
lieve you'd be safer here for 
a bit in one of these shell- 
holes.” 

“Got any brandy?” asked 
the Grenadier. 

“Tea and brandy mixed,” 
replied our Ensign; “but 
really, you know, you oughtn’t 
to drink, though you’re wel- 
come to the lot. Will you 
have a cigarette? .. . that 
can’t hurt you.” 

The two Grenadiers had 
very gently deposited their 
load in a shell-hole, and one 
of them, pulling a haversack 
off a dead man lying on the 
lip of the crater, put it under 
the wounded officer’s head. 
Our Ensign gave the wounded 
man a cigarette, and lit it 
for him. The Grenadier puffed 
for a moment in silence, then 
said— 

“ How are things going ?” 

“ Everything looks all right,” 
replied our young man; “the 
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whole Brigade seems to have 
walked off the map. I’m 
trying to catch em up... 
there’s a devil of a lot of 
dead Huns lying around 

that’s always a good 
a 

“T suppose you'll have to 
be going on,” said the wounded 
man wearily; “take care of 
yourself, and good luck!” 

“So long! I hope you'll be 
all right,” said our Ensign, 
and once more started to 
clamber up the slope after 
a glance at his compass to 
assure himself that he was 
bearing in the right direction. 
He kept a sharp look-out 
ahead to see if he could dis- 
cern any signs of his own 
battalion. He thought he 
must soon be catching up 
with them now. . . . 

Then, without any warning, 
he was flung headlong into a 
shell-hole amid a foul reek of 
blac.. smoke and a thick cloud 
of dust. 

“That’s done it! I’m dead!” 
was his first thought; but he 
found himself unwounded at 
the bottom of the hole, his 
throat and nose full of dust 
and his ears singing. 

He scrambled out in a panic 
and dashed on. He caught up 
with a Guards officer, whose 
face he seemed to know, lead- 
ing a party of heavily laden 
men. 

“Are you machine-guns?” 
he asked the other, as he drew 


level . . . his voice sounded 
very faint in his ears, The 
other made no reply. Our 


Kasign repeated his question, 
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and still he got no response. 
Our young man was feeling 
dazed and rather cross, and 
was about to shout his ques- 
tion for the third time, when 
he observed, greatly to his sur- 
prise, that the other officer was 
speaking to him—that is to 
say, his lips were moving, but 
our Ensign heard nothing. 

Then the officer put his 
hands to his mouth and 
bawled : “I’m—— .. , Stokes 
mortars . . . you know me 
. . . you dined with us the 
other night!” Our Ensign 
explained that he had just 
been blown up . and real- 
ised that he was almost deaf. 
Presently their ways parted, 
and our Ensign was once more 
trudging on alone. 

He crossed a trench where 
Guardsmen were digging in 
furiously among a lot of Ger- 
man corpses, passed a Tank on 
the extreme left, apparently 
stranded and looking forlorn 
but intact, met other troops 
of German prisoners, each big- 
ger than the last, shuffling 
along at their brisk, character- 
istic amble, reached the top of 
the ridge, and plunged into a 
network of broken barbed wire. 
There the bullets were hum- 
ming, and men were shouting 
and shooting furiously from a 
crowded trench just in front 
of him, while in the distance 
he heard the “tack - tack” of 
machine-guns and the rever- 
berating explosions of bombs. 
Bending low our Ensign pelted 
through the wire, and sprang 
into a dense throng of men in 
the trench. 
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THE GARDENS OF KASHMIR. 


BY ODYSSEUS, 


THE DAL LAKE. 


“The delight of the Worldling and the retired abode of the Recluse.”— 


AsvuL Faz. 


‘* Perhaps in the whole world there is no corner so pleasant as the Dal 


Lake.”—Stnr Water LAWRENCE. 


THE Dal, whose beauties 
were so opulently chanted by 
Tom Moore, is something more 
than a piece of exquisite water. 
It is a world in itself. Here 
are fields, and orchards whose 
bloom drifts upon the lucent 
waters, and meadows enam- 
elled with purple and gold; 
splendid trees—the chinar, the 
poplar, and the apricet, and 
willows by the waterways; 
houses of the great and the 
humble, and gardens of the 
emperors; sheep feeding in 
the grassy glades, and black 
cattle; the ploughman behind 
his steers; little fish speeding 
like arrows through the lim- 
pid water; halcyens display- 
ing their turquoise wings, and 
bulbuls singing in the willows, 
and turtle-doves whose music 
fills the morning. Here are 
canoes carrying the people 
about their daily avocations, 
with women in them and 
lovely children, and barges 
laden with the produce of 
the islands; shikaras that wait 
in line behind the flood-gates, 
like gondolas at St Mark’s, 
Here are the floating gardens 
of Kashmir, and the gardeners 
at work carrying fresh soil 
acress the lake where it 


widens, while their punting- 
poles shine like silver in the 
sunlight, and one who is love- 
sick sings a gazal in the 
stern. The gardens look like 
firm earth till you move away 
@ yard or two, and then see 
them suspended in the lus- 
trous water, while the dragon- 
flies flash about them with 
incredible speed. 

And ever beyond these there 
are the white snows and Solo- 
mon’s Throne, and the blue 
uprising mountains with their 
shining peaks and shadowy 
valleys, imaged in the lake. 

It is a place that is apt to 
spoil one; its beauty, like 
that of the woman who loves 
one, is so accessible, its charm 
so little concealed. You have 
but to call a shikara, and in 
a moment you are launched 
upon its joys, 

You leave for it, it may 
be, at early dawn, before the 
melting snows have raised the 
level of the river and so closed 
the great sluice-gates of the 
lake. Early as is the hour, life is 
already afoot. Here is a man 
standing placidly in the water 
taking his morning ablation, 
and here are many more, 
with the early light shining 
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upon their faces, absorbed in 
the morning prayer. The 
boats are moving, and the 
day has begun, 

The sun is not yet risen be- 
hind the Takht-i-Sulaiman, but 
Hara Parbat is already bathed 
in an amber glow of light, a 
beautiful proud castle on its 
hill, Upon the far snows of 
Tata Kuti and the Pir Pantsal 
the sun had long been shining, 
but the Eastern mountains be- 
hind whose sierras his orb is 
concealed are yet wrapped in 
deep violet shadows, where the 
Nishat Bagh and the Shalimar 
still slumber in the embraces 
of Night. The waters below 
and about us are grey and green 
and gleaming with light, birds 
are a-wing, and the sounds of 
increasing day are abroad: the 
plash of oars, the voices of 
women, the twittering cheep of 
the swallows as they swiftly 
skim the water, the strident 
crowing of cocks. 

See the red heifer in the morn- 
ing sun, the whole pose of her 
body receptive of his warmth and 
light ; the boats stealing through 
the green willows like phantoms 
of the morning ; the white geese 
sailing with their little families 
like a fleet abroad ; the orioles 
fitting like shafts of sunlight 
through the glades. 

We come to Kraliyar, where 
a temple with its silvered roof 
is shining in the sun, and its 
stairs and carved balconies over 
the water are crowded with 
Brahmins bathing and at 
prayer. The ritual they are at 
is incomparably old. Beyond 
the temple there is a beautiful 
old bridge of Mogul days, with 
the name of the builder written 
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in marble under its shadewy 
arches, and about it a cluster 
eof many houses, with high 
garden walls hung with vines 
and alive with the dancing of 
water-gleams over wall and 
leaf, Red roses droop from the 
garden pavilions, and a field 
ef white iris is as moonlight in 
the morning. Hereabouts is a 
big shepherd carrying sheaves 
ef young willow-shoots to his 
goats, while his children play 
by the water. One of them, a 
little girl of five, consents to be 
made a picture of, but holds 
her very heart with fear; and 
finally breaks into tears, though 
she goes bravely through the 
awful ordeal to its close. 

The home of this family is 
upon an island that rises about 
a foot above the lake, and is 
ringed about with white pop- 
lars. Upon its outskirts there 
are water-lilies and neat wil- 
lows, and upon its edges there 
lie the last clods of earth and 
fibre from the lake bed that 
have been added to its sum. 
Within this miniature embank- 
ment there are fields and or- 
chards. In the centre there 
is the house, tall and double- 
storied, of brown wood, with a 
thatched roof; and about this 
little inclusive world there is 
an expanse of clear waters, and 
high mountains whose shadows 
change and swoon upon its 
surface, 

Twenty years ago, when this 
man was still a lad, this home- 
stead had not emerged from 
the waters of the lake. One 
cannot grudge him his posses- 
sion; yet it is this ceaseless 
hunger for firm earth which 
is gradually narrowing the 
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borders of the Dal, and will 
one day convert one of the 
loveliest waters of the world 
into fields and tenements, 

- . * 

As we approach the Nishat 
Bagh the environment changes 
subtly from peasant homes in a 
fen country, from the pleasant 
scenes and events of rural life, 
to something that is visibly 
superb and noble. For here 
the mountains are very near, 
and their giant masses stand 
up above the lake 


“‘ Like the thrones of Kings.” 


Deep blue shadows lie about 
them, giving a lustre to their 
surface, and steep valleys fall 
profoundly to the water. 

Yet between them and the 
lake there is room for an Im- 
perial Garden. 

The still noon, as we draw 
near it, is resonant with the 
crooning of doves, whose music 
is borne as if by enchantment 
across the unruffied mirror of 
the lake. A_ high - backed 
bridge makes a water-gate or 
portal to the garden and its 
imperial pavilions. A man who 
passed it in bygone days must 
have known that he was now 
entered upon the dangerous 
precincts of the Court. 

Every step I take in this 
wonderful valley carries me 
into possession of something 
that is yet more exquisite, till 
my power of expression is 
numbed, and my senses are 
overcome by a beauty I cannot 
yet grasp or describe. I am 
thus in a position to sympa- 
thise with the Court poet at 
the coronation of the Emperor, 
upon whom a fresh robe of 


honour was flung with each 
verse that fell from his lips! 

I have a suspicion as I enter 
the Nishat Bagh that the Door 
of Paradise has been opened, 
and that I have been led by 
some Peri by the hand to look 
upon what must surely be the 
most wonderful view in the 
world. 

I speak not of the garden 
rising in imperial terraces, 
with a lavishness of space and 
of height beyond height, to 
the overwhelming line of the 
mountains ; for as yet I have 
had no power to advance 
beyond the first pavilion of 
the garden. To this I am 
tied as by the Peri’s wand, 
and I am content to sit by 
the marble throne upon which 
so many that were great and 
splendid in their day reposed 
—Shah Jahan, who so loved 
his dear lady of the Taj, Dara 
unwitting of his terrible end, 
and Aurangzéb, whose cold 
heart was set upon other 
things than the beauty of this 
world. Reclining here in the 
noonday peace, I look upon 
the same marvellous picture 
that they, and so many more 
whose names are writ in water, 
must have looked upon. Even 
now it is something of an ex- 
clusive view, for the door which 
admits me into this belvedere 
is closed behind me, and I am 
the sole tenant with the birds 
of this magic chamber looking 
out upon a scene of fairy 
beauty. 

How shall I record its 
loveliness ? 

There is in truth the lake be- 
fore me, a great pool of tranquil 
water, blue where the sky 
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looks into it, white and opal 
where the ascending clouds 
throw their living image upon 
it, still as if an enchantment 
lay upon it; like a sheet of 
silver here, like an embroidered 
carpet there, where the water- 
lilies rise upon their slender 
filaments to its surface, to lap 
at ease above the hidden world 
below ; so wide and ealm that 
it looks of kin with infinite 
space, yet defined by shadowy 
trees which hang, as it were, 
between water and heaven ; by 
hamlets and villages, whose 
brown roofs mingle with the 
natural world; by a castle set 
upon a hill, the image of an 
Hellenic Acropolis, yet touched 
with I know not what sugges- 
tion of a Monastery upon a 
hill in which some Buddhist 
Pope might have his habita- 
tion, aloof from the sorrow, 
the transitoriness, and the 
illusion of Life; and yet again, 
defined by mountains so vast 
and so far-uplifted into heaven 
that they might be the very 
thrones of God, 

Blue they are and silver in 
their valleys and snow-white 
upon their heights, yet in this 
fierce noonday sun, all molten 
into one marvellous prism of 
light. So great they look with 
the white cloud-towers mingling 
with their summits that they 
seem to have no limits to their 
greatness. 

Thus you have mountain and 
sky and water and a castle 
upon a hill, and the tale might 
be thought complete were it 
not for some one whose in- 
stinct for perfection added a 
bridge, high-arched as of olden 
days, dark and shadowy in the 
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midst of this lustrous world. 
A thin line like a thread of 
green connects it at either end 
with the substantial earth, and 
cattle steal out from the woods 
and cross this filament of road, 
and ascend and descend the 
high arch of the bridge like 
phantoms shaped in velvet. 

And yet again there are boats 
that come from the city, laden 
with veiled women and flower- 
faced children, and slowly they 
steal across the water, every 
form and line reflected in its 
magic surface, till they touch 
the landing-stairs—as of old an 
emperor might have done—and 
so pass into the enchanted 
garden. 

Nor is this all; for nearest 
of all, below the black marble 
throne, is the high stone wall 
of the garden with its vases 
filled with purple, and a pool 
with fountains set amidst the 
grass, upon which and the bor- 
dering roses their spray falls 
like mist. And upon either 
side of this there are far-reach- 
ing thickets of Persian lilac 
still in bloom. 

Inside the pavilion, from 
which all these wonders are 
meant to be seen, there is silence, 
and there are veiled shadows, 
and the wistful peace of a day 
that has gone for ever. In the 
place of the magnificent lord 
who built it, of the mighty 
emperor who claimed to hold 
the world in fee, of the lovely 
women chosen for their perfec- 
tion to add the last touch to 
this place of superlative excel- 
lence, there are little sparrows 
building their nests under the 
fretted eaves, and rooks that 
chaffer within the inner court, 
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and a dove sheltering from the 
summer noon. 

Yet is this place not sad, like 
so many other relics of departed 
glory. The ferocity of Asia 
has not reached to this secluded 
corner ; the dust and the havoc 
that appear in so many other 
places, once the chosen of kings, 
have no power here over the 
beneficence of Nature. The 
grass is as green, the flowers 
are as bright and scented, the 


waters as sparkling, and the 
vision of the world without as 
majestic and beautiful, as they 
ever were in the days of the 
Mogul prime. There is but 
enough of decay and of the 
touch of a vanished hand to 
whisper of our frail mortality 
which turns to dust. It does 
it so soothingly that it falls 
like a benediction upon the 
spirit, and almost reconciles 
the soul to the inevitable. 


THE NISHAT BAGH, 


The Nishat Bagh rises in a 
series of twelve terraces—the 
number of the Zodiac—from 
the water’s edge, and is of a 
size and stateliness befitting 
the Mogul Court at the height 
of its splendour. Much of its 
architectural beauty has suf- 
fered from the passing of three 
hundred years since Asaf Khan, 
the brother of Nur Jahan and 
the father of Arjumand, the 
Lady of the Taj, turned his 
accomplished mind to its con- 
struction; and many of its 
details have been lost or ob- 
scured in the vicissitudes to 
which so many of the princely 
tombs and palaces and gardens 
of that day have succumbed ; 
and none more so than the 
tomb of Asaf Khan itself, which 
stands stripped of all its 
marbles, a2 worn skeleton, by 
the railway track outside La- 
hore. Yet withal, this garden 
of his retains its perfection, 
and Time has even added 
splendour to its trees, now at 
the very climax of their lives, 

It is indeed these trees which 
first and foremost appeal to 


one’s unmeasured admiration. 
There are groves of them, and 
each is a giant of its princely 
race. Then there are the Great 
Terraces, as superb in their 
dignity and in their propor- 
tions as on the day they were 
made—and one cannot fail to 
admire the art with which they 
were designed to convey the 
impression of infinity, as of 
an endless series, passing into 
the high mountains which 
rise above them. The tenth 
terrace, which marks the ap- 
proach to the Zenana of the 
great nobleman, is the loftiest 
and most impressive, and it 
indicates the transition from 
the public to the secluded part 
of the garden. ‘Behold the 
high wall which guards my 
honour,” it seems to say, “and 
respect its mandate!” An 
octagonal throne surmounts 
it, and a great fall of waters 
plunges from it into the pool 
below. Here is the comple- 
tion, as it were, of the third 
act of the drama of this spec- 
tacular garden. 

On either hand of these 
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stairs and fountains and 
thrones, and of the central 
stream that animates it, the 
garden melts away into orch- 
ards and secluded meads, so 
that its high boundary walls 
are hidden from sight. Here, 
in these humbler days, flocks 
of sheep graze under the apple- 
trees and amidst fields of 
snow-white iris, adding their 
note of pastoral beauty to 
the formal stateliness of the 
garden. 

At the far summit, where 
of old the beauties of the harem 
walked, there is a final belve- 
dere, which commands, without 
itself being seen, the whole 
reach of the garden to the lake, 
and the world of loveliness be- 
yond it. This innermost sanc- 
tuary is now in ruins; but most 
lovely at this season of early 
May, with its roof-garden of 
flags, whose violet and purple 
glow like the robe of an em- 
peror through the sunlight 
screen of the chinars, At the 
wings, also, there are octagonal 
pavilions, from which to look 
out upon the countryside; but 
these are now in hopeless decay. 
Through holes and doorways 
in the back wall of the garden 
cattle steal in and graze where 
the ladies walked, and beyond 
this wall there is naught but 
the peasant hillside from 
which this princely garden 
was evolved. 

All its secrets are now laid 
bare, and the stately mystery 
in which it was wrapped, 
whether as a work of Art or 
as the Sanctuary of one who 
was mighty and powerful in 
his day and generation, is no 
more. You may take a meas- 
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uring-tape and learn just how 
long and how broad this garden 
of his is, the number of its 
terraces, and the width of its 
inner chambers, and there is no 
corner of it into which you may 
not pry. Yetso fine and perfect 
is it in its design and character 
that you retain for it at all 
times a great respect. 

Fer the rest: there are beds 
now of brilliant flewers, guelder 
roses which droop under the 
weight of their own bloom, 
reses which sustain the fame of 
Kashmir by their perfection and 
luxuriant growth, honeysuckle 
on the high terrace walls, and 
daisies self-sown enamelling the 
grass. Time has destroyed 
much, but it has added such 
mellow qualities as time alone 
can give; and you feel this when 
you see old brick pavements, 
once so formal, now become a 
part of the earth itself, and 
billowing about the trunks of 
the great chinars, which were 
infants when they were laid, in 
geometrical designs aleng the 
water-courses. 

It would seem also that there 
is no garden in the world in 
which one is so free to do as 
one pleases. My breakfast was 
laid in this garden, as if it 
were my own, under the heavy 
shade of a chinar which stands 
alone by the fourth terrace in 
all the pride of its own loveliness. 
The grass below it was like a 
carpet, and the roof above me 
was a marvellous fabric of 
pointed leaves dappled with 
light and shadow, of grey 
boughs spotted like the cloudy 
leopard, and little spaces of blue 
sky. There was light, vivid 
and splendid, all about me, but 
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none that directly penetrated 
this natural canopy. The hot 
sunlight, and the gentle zephyrs 
of the garden as they came 
blown in ripples across the 
lake, combined to provide me 
with an Elysian climate, while 
the plashing, soaring fountains 
filled the garden with a mist, 
upon which there were graven 
all the colours of the prism. 

Across the water from the 
City the boats stole one by one, 
landing their freight of sight- 
seers out for a day of pleasure. 
All these people came silently 
almost into the garden—women 
with babes carried high upon 
their shoulders as you see them 
in the Bible pictures, and grave 
Brahmins who walked like 
princes, full of a cultured en- 
joyment of the garden, of the 
guelder rose in her bloom, and 
the Persian lilacs whose day 
was nearly over. 

The noon quiet was made 
musical by the birds, the eroon- 
ing ring-dove, the ecstatic 
bulbul, the oriole fiuting his 
liquid note as he flew in flashes 
of gold from tree totree, Upon 
the clover-scattered grass the 
hoopoes strutted, and the cock- 
sparrows danced in tense blan- 
dishments before their loves, 
The head gardener rose from 
his labours at the prescribed 
hours, and stood, and knelt, and 
lay prostrate upon his face in 
prayer, and the sound of his 
voice audibly conversing with 
his God was mingled with the 
rushing of the waters and the 
plashing of the fountains. 

- - . 

The colour note of this 

garden is green and purple; 
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its character majestic. Its 
proportions so noble that, not- 
withstanding the high moun- 
tains and precipices that rise 
so far above it, it conveys 
itself the sense of dignity and 
greatness. It has an air of 
Versailles, as of former ma- 
jesty; but more human, as 
majesty is in the East. Yet 
it has many intimate and 
lovely haunts as well, as 
every garden should have. 

To me, as I sat here, it 
seemed above all this to offer 
that exquisite something that 
an old-world garden in Eng- 
land has to bestow upon its 
votaries—upon that one day of 
summer that attains perfection. 

Yet as I sat here and 
brooded upon the loveliness 
of the garden, I learnt that 
there was yet one thing lack- 
ing to it. Such an Eden, I 
realised, was not made for 
Man to walk in alone; and 
had I failed to discover this 
for myself, old Ronsard, who 
lay beside me upon the grass, 
would have brought the know- 
ledge to my ear. Moreover, 
there was the Spirit of the 
garden, This garden was des- 
tined by him who made it 
for a place of pleasure, and 
the soul which animated 
him haunts it still. It offers 
perfection, but only to one 
who will consent to share it 
with another. 

Towards sunset I took the 
shikara and made a little tour 
of the inner lake, where the 
rich lotus blooms in _ her 
season and reeds and lilies 
give shelter at all times to 
water-hens and the small 
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lake terns. Here I found their 
eggs laid upon the surface of 
the lake, A thunderstorm came 
drifting over the valley and 
the castle of Hara Parbat, 
making marvellous pictures of 
light and shadow and filling 
the reeds with wind. Yet the 
little terns rode secure upon 
their lily leaves, and _ their 
eggs lay exposed without harm 
to the elements. The young 
Moon shone above the dark 
fragments of cloud, her image 
trembling in the water. By 
the pier-head, where the waters 
of the garden fall in music 
into the lake, rows of earnest 
Moslems stood concluding their 
day’s enjoyment in reverent 
prayer, their faces lit by the 
gathering storm. Along the 
road behind them passed the 
goatherds with their silky 
flocks, on their way to the 
mountain pastures. Grey her- 


CHASMA 


A summer dawn in Kashmir 
is a lovely thing, like a piece of 
music or some frail yet im- 
mortal verse. It comes in a 
wave of primrose over the 
peaks, and is followed by a 
divine radiance, as of helio- 
trope inspired with life, or 
the awakening of a soul, and 
then by the sword-like glitter 
of Day, passing with the hours 
into a faint and misty remote- 
ness. On the lake itself are 
deep shadows and reflections, 
the silver gleam of oars, the 
glint of white stakes, the 
stooping forms of the weed- 
gatherers outlined darkly 
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ons flew with slow rhythmic 
beat of wings between sky 
and water. Wonderful colours 
played upon the high cliffs, 
whose image was reflected in 
the sombre waters. Many 
boats, laden with those who 
were returning to the city, 
made their way across the 
lake to the slow plashing of 
their oars. A few still lin- 
gered by the pier under the 
dark shadows of the chinar- 
trees, and far into the night 
the flames of their cooking- 
fires glinted across the dark 
surface of the lake, and the 
sound of their singing in 
unison was borne above the 
stillness. 

Here and there only a man 
sat alone, motionless, looking 
out into the darkling night, 
lost in contemplation, his 
heart filled with the mystery 
of life. 


SHAHI, 


against the morning. The 
quay lies empty, and the last 
of the pleasure-seekers is steal- 
ing across the water in his 
boat, back to the toil of the 
city. 

My own destination is the 
Chasma Shahi, or Royal Foun- 
tain, and I drive along the 
barred highway, with its tall 
poplars like a regiment in 
line, in the incomparable fresh- 
ness of the morning. We 
presently come to an orchard, 
in which I am fain to pause 
and gather a handful of cher- 
ries. For “the cherry,” wrote 
the Emperor Jahangir in his 
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memoirs, ‘is a fruit of pleasant 
flavour, and one can eat more 
of it than of other fruits, I 
have in a day eaten up a 
hundred and fifty of them”; 
an example that I am willing 
to emulate upon this fine 
summer morning. And again: 
“Theré was an abundance of 
cherries on the trees, each of 
which looked as it were a round 
ruby, hanging like globes upon 
the branches,” which seemed to 
me a just observation. 

At the Chasma Shahi the 
Emperor built a pavilion, and 
laid out a little Persian garden 
with fountains and waterfalls, 
in terraces lifted high above 
each other; and here one may 
still pass a day of enjoyment, 
and drink of the spring which 
gushes forth with the same 
purity and unfailing abun- 
dance as it did in his day. 
The old buildings with their 
Mogul grace have passed away 
beyond recognition, and newer 
and less worthy ones built by 
the Maharajahs of Kashmir 
have taken their place; but 
the beauty and seclusion of 
the spot survive. Here was 
never any pomp or ceremonial, 
but a place of exquisite repose ; 
and it continues to this day, 
haunted as of old by the 
Divinity of the Spring, and 
overlooked by mountains whose 
plumes are as the iridescent 
sheen of a peacock. Yet the 
place has a wistfulness for 
the memories it holds of the 
emperor and his wife, his bril- 
liant and devoted Nur Jahan. 

Outside the wild-rose blooms, 





the ploughman calls as of yore 
to his toiling steers; but for 
the Great, a glory has departed, 
and you feel this at the little 
garden in its loneliness on the 
hillside. 

Some way from it and very 
near the splendour of the Nishat 
Bagh, there is another such, 
called the Chashma Hussain. 
It also has its spring and pool 
of pellucid water, its traces of 
old water-courses and fretted 
stones, half buried in the fields; 
but no one seems to know who 
Hussain was. Some say he was 
a merchant from Ispahan, and 
others that he was a noble of 
the Court. It matters little. 
The water is there, and the 
green grass, and the wind 
blows as of old in the boughs 
of the great chinars that shadow 
it by the road. 

Towards evening I leave for 
the Nasim Bagh, the sun blaz- 
ing on the lake. Boats in its 
light glowing like brass and 
doubled in the water, steal 
away, their colours fading with 
the sun into the violet shadows; 
while others move like black 
velvet hearses carrying some 
dead man to his grave. The 
sun at last sinks behind the 
yellow gilt-edged hills, and the 
whole circle of the lake gleams 
with prismatic colours. The 
high crests of the Pir Pantsal 
have that remote and crystal 
air, as of great jewels beyond 
human attainment; and the 
benediction of evening settles 
upon the water, like the peace 
which comes when life is over 
and passion is stilled. 
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THE NASIM BAGH. 


Subah Oar Bagh-i-Nishat. 
O Sham Dar Bagh-i-Nasim. 


Morning at the Nishat Bagh. 
Evening at the Nasim. 


The Nasim is the antithesis 
of the Nishat Bagh, not only 
as the couplet suggests, but in 
its sentiment. For while the 
Nishat with its rushing waters 
and sparkling fountains is still 
in the pride of life, the Nasim 
is as a place overtaken by se- 
rene yet extreme old age. Its 
air is as of an Indian summer, 
and an old red ox I saw there, 
basking and dozing in the sun 
at the foot of an aged chinar, 
seemed to me to embody its 
character. The spirit of the 
garden might have entered into 
him and taken form. 

The first of the Mogul gardens 
of Kashmir, it was laid out by 
the great Akbar, within reach 
of his new city and castle of 
Nawanagar. It is now no more 
a garden, but a beautiful old 
park, with deep glades through 
which the sunlight and shadow 
fall upon its velvet sward. It 
has in its grand way a touch 
of Magdalen deer-park, but it 
is less a work of Art; for one 
can measure its proportions and 
see right through it now to 
the mauve waters of the lake, 
and to the snow-spangled 
mountains beyond. The trees, 
still beautiful, are old and dying. 
Most of them are hollow, and 
their central trunks, if you look 
upward into the green majesty 
of their boughs, are black and 
withered, their life prolonging 
itself for a space in the great 


lateral branches—like the Em- 
pire in its decline. 

Its old containing walls that 
shut out the vulgar world have 
all but disappeared. You can 
trace them here and there, and 
their great foundations by the 
lake. Its fountains and con- 
duits, its pavilions and belve- 
deres, its gardens of roses, 
nareissus, and lilac, have passed 
into soft swelling mounds and 
grassy hollows. 

The park lies open, a beautiful 
and ancient woodland, through 
which the lake breezes blow, 
making it the very abode of 
serene and tranquil peace, while 
its white iris clusters lend it an 
ethereal and almost a feminine 
charm. Nightingales sing in 
it, and doves murmur; rooks 
make their homes in its hollow 
trees, and the little sparrows 
feed undisturbed upon its lawns. 
Kites wheel above it in the blue 
bays and estuaries of sky. The 
cattle of the countryside wander 
through its glades, and sheep 
browse upon its herbage ; while 
upon days of festival, and since 
it has long ceased to be the 
exclusive haunt of an Emperor 
which it were death to trespass 
upon, long files of the village 
people drift across it to the 
neighbouring Ziarat of Hazrat 
Bal. 

It is become a place to idle 
in, to ruminate in on the pass- 
ing show and vanity of life. It 








makes no active claim upon 
one’s senses, or upon the wells 
of one’s surprise. It is a place 
of Benedictions, chanting softly 
in undertones its Nunc Dimittis; 
a place for those who have 
turned the sunny side of the 
hill, and see before them the 
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long shadowy vale of evening 
with its quiet joys and subdued 
enjoyments ; a beautiful mellow 
old place such as one might 
come upon in an ancient corner 
of England. Hence much loved 
by the English. 
May it rest in peace! 


HAZRAT BAL, 


How different is the scene at 
Hazrat Bal when the people 
are gathered together there for 
the festival of the Prophet’s 
hair ! 

Far as one can see across 
the waters the boats are gather- 
ing; and every vantage-point 
along the shore, where willows 
and chinars yield shelter from 
the blinding sun, is closely 
packed with the prows of their 
boats, each laden with its pil- 
grims and holiday-makers from 
the city. Many are bedecked 
with embroidered rugs and 
cushions, upon which friends 
sit together in harmony, with 
silver huguahs and musical in- 
struments, and samovars and 
little cups of tea. The boats 
are bright with the faces of 
children, and in the humbler 
ones there are women to add 
their charm; while here and 
there a courtesan with her 
brazen glance and red lips 
makes way in her boat through 
the assembled crowd. The 
women of the upper classes 
stay sadly at home. 

Before the Ziarat, in its great 
court under the chinar-trees, a 
dense crowd is gathered for 
prayer, and there is scarcely 
room to stir, It is a quiet and 
orderly congregation which 


falls automatically into serried 
lines, which culminate in those 
who are assembled upon the 
platform of the shrine, about 
the gilded litter in which is 
visible the person of the high 
priest. Within, there are lights 
gleaming amidst the stately 
columns of cedar which support 
the roof of the Ziarat. At inter- 
vals of space amidst the kneel- 
ing multitude there stand elo- 
quent preachers, whose purpose 
it is to address them in the 
articles of their faith and to 
lead them in song. 

The climax is reached when 
the whole mass of people rises 
and bends its head to the dust. 
In wonderful unison these waves 
of humanity rise and fall, as 
though inspired by but one 
volition. It is a strange and 
stirring sight, here, in the hot 
sunlight and under the whis- 
pering shade of the great chinar- 
trees. And when the service 
is over and the Prophet’s hair 
is held aloft, a milk-white dust 
ascends like incense from the 
soles of those who strain for- 
ward for a glimpse of the 
priceless relic, hiding the mul- 
titude from sight. 

+ + . 

At six o’clock in the evening 

I moved with the people across 
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the silver-grey water to the 
Shalimar. There were num- 
berless boats upon the lake, 
and there was the sound of 
plashing oars, of voices singing, 
and of a people out for a holi- 
day. The bright colours of the 
shikaras, with their pink and 
red and orange awnings, were 
reflected in the water, and the 
scene was one of the brightest 
animation. Our approach lay 
through shallow marshy waters, 
lined with pollard willows and 
covered with green scum, and 
it seemed an ignoble one to an 
imperial garden—markedly in- 
ferior to that which takes one 
to the threshold of the Nishat 
Bagh. Its effect was of con- 
cealment, asif from fear, This 
cannot have been so in the days 
of Jahangir. 

The canal became gradually 
well-defined and bordered by 
stately chinars as we neared 
the garden; but here again 
the rice-fields of the peasantry 
had encroached upon its dig- 
nity. In bygone days this 
narrow water must have been 
the scene of many a splendid 
ceremonial, and many a noble- 
man must have come slowly 
up it in his barge, with a 
superb equipment, but fear at 
his heart lest he should fail in 
the presence of Majesty. 

Even now something might 
be done to restore the beauty 
of this approach, by extending 
the avenue, sweeping the canal 
of its weeds, and restoring its 
brick foundations. The grass 
track might be laid afresh, and 
flowers planted beside it, while 
weeping willows might be 
made to take the place of the 
ugly pollards at the marshy 
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junction of the canal with the 
waters of the lake. The outer 
walls and gates of the garden 
might be renewed... . 

It was not till I reached the 
Diwan-i-Khas of Shah Jahan, 
that the dignity of the garden 
fell upon me and I ceased to 
question its fame. Here the 
black and green marbles were 
superb; and even in the dusk 
I could trace the amphitheatre 
of crags and mountains, and 
the snow-capped peak of 
Mahadeo, which carry its 
beauty to a triumphant con- 
clusion. Yet withal, this gar- 
den, this far-famed Shalimar, 
suggested to me a Pleasaunce 
rather than an Imperial resi- 
dence—which at one time it 
was. Its terraces, I could see, 
rose gently and almost imper- 
ceptibly above each other. It 
was @ place, I thought, for a 
king to be happy in—to walk 
in with some lovely woman, 
to feast in of summer nights 
with his intimate friends, even 
to receive in with some state 
and splendour when his obli- 
gations made it imperative 
that his leisure should be in- 
vaded ; but it did not give me 
the impression of a stately 
garden like the Nishat. 

Its past seemed to linger in 
all that I saw before me, and 
the Shalimar, I thought, re- 
vealed the life of Jahangir and 
Nur Mahal — his light of the 
palace—of the indolent, artistic, 
and pleasure-loving Emperor, 
who would have given up the 
whole of his mighty empire 
were Kashmir but left to him; 
who placed the keys of his 
Majesty in the fair hands of a 
woman; who wrote couplets 











upon a sudden inspiration, and 
fell into ecstacies over the glow 
and beauty of a cherry given 
to him to eat; who became in- 
toxicated with wine o’ nights, 
and went to bed in tears—yet 
was withal a king. Here, as it 
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seemed to me, was not the Ver- 
sailles of a Louis Quatorze, but 
the garden of a Prince who 
was, above all, a lover, and of a 
Man through whose tempera- 
ment ran the thread of an in- 
effective genius. 


THE SHALIMAR, 


‘*T ordered a stream to be diverted, so that a garden might be made, such that 
in beauty and sweetness there should not be in the inhabited world another like 


it.”— Memoirs of Jahangir. 


Un des plus beaux jours de 
ma vie, a8 old Marbot would 
have said ; for upon this day I 
saw the Shalimar at its best. 
The garden was thronged with 
the holiday-folk from yester- 
day’s festival, the fountains 
were playing, and its stream, 
“like a river of Paradise,” was 
here as tranquil as a summer’s 
noon—there a cascade of silver 
quivering with light and ani- 
mation as it fell in thunderous 
music into the shining pools. 

The garden was indeed full 
of music this day: music of 
waters, music of doves, music of 
the little skylarks singing in 
the cages brought with them 
by the city people—music of 
the free nightingale high up in 
the green-gold tracery of the 
chinar-trees—music of child- 
ren’s voices and of those of the 
artistic, pleasure-loving crowd, 
who know so well how to enjoy 
80 exquisite a place. 

What perfect groups they 
made here by the silvery waters 
and under the shady trees! 
Here was one, a circle of friends 
playing cards upon the edge of 
the pool that surrounds the 
blaek marble of Shah Jahan’s 
pavilion, and upon the fringe 


of a lawn that was snow-white 
with daisies. They were s0 
careful not to impinge upon its 
beauty. 

Upon the flagged edge of the 
soft canal, resting their arms 
upon a carved pedestal of im- 
perial days, were two little 
girls in blue and green, with 
the grace in miniature of grown 
women—poetic, with the un- 
consciousness of childhood in 
their forms and attitudes, gaz- 
ing wistfully into the deeps 
where the waters sprang into 
the pool below. Upon the 
corner of a terrace that was 
hung with roses, and shaded 
by a dark cypress-tree, sat one 
who might have been old Omar 
himself, so tranquil and medi- 
tative was his figure, as of one 
who would see in the flow- 
ing stream the passing of 
life, and in the roses, as their 
petals fell and died, its brief 
conclusion. 

Here upon the enamelled 
grass a rare group of women 
sat, with their babes about 
them, the rich colours of their 
garments reflected in the olive 
water with a thousand seintil- 
lations; here friends and asso- 
ciates climbed the garden stairs 
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hand-in-hand, as you might see 
them in some picture of an old 
Persian garden; here one sat 
alone under the swaying boughs 
of a plane-tree ineffably happy 
in the singing of his bird above 
him. A look of sympathetic 
delight lay upon his face; and 
when to test him I asked him 
if he would sell it, he replied, 
“Oh, never, sir! it is my Love, 
my Ashik, the joy of my heart.” 
So it was, and when he took 
it away an hour later, he en- 
veloped its cage in yet another 
cover of flowered chintz, while 
he drew a third from under 
his robe, to show me the extent 
of his solicitude. 

Here were groups like Abra- 
ham and his posterity about 
the base of a great chinar that 
has seen 300 years of life. 

If trees could speak, what 
might these superb creatures, 
whose hospitality we enjoy and 
pass on, tell us of the wonders 
of this garden and of the 
passions it has known! 

For there are some here that 
knew the Mogul Empire in its 
prime; that grew in the days 
of Jahangir and Nur Mahal, 
and lent their shade to the mag- 
nificent Shah Jahan. Every 
yard of this garden is filled 
with memories of some of the 
mightiest and the loveliest of 
this earth, Their names and 
their fame remain; but of their 
blood only a few survive—some 
in exile beyond the seas, and 
others in poverty amidst the 
dust of those sun - tortured 
plains... ., 

But the humble survive ; and 
an old gardener told me that 
as far back as his family 
had any recollection they had 
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worked upon the soil of the 
Shalimar, drawing no pay; 
adscriptes glebe. 

“Tn the days of Shah Jahan, 
the Padishah,” he said, “900 
gardeners were employed at 
the Shalimar, but now we are 
only 21,” 

This old man was full of 
wisdom and a sort of gentle 
philosophy. In the course of 
his ministrations he swept 
away a whole field of daisies 
that blossomed before me. 

“You deserve to be hanged,” 
I suggested. 

He smiled benevolently, and 
replied, “So be it, Huzur; but 
you will have to bring me back 
to life again, for in ten days 
they will be more plentiful 
than ever.” ... 

The city folk who come here 
for a holiday deeply appreciate 
the beauty and charm of the 
Shalimar. None ever commits 
an offence against good taste, 
and hence it comes that there 
areno“Verboten.” Trespassers 
are not warned to keep off the 
grass, and there is no head- 
gardener with a sour face, or 
policeman to keep the law. 

So it came that I also was 
at liberty to bring my books 
and a chair, and sit all day 
in the garden, even to the 
extent of having my meals 
served there from the boat 
beyond the walls, as if it 
were my own. 

These things are possible 
here in this garden of a dead 
emperor, because the people 
who use it from generation 
to generation have the price- 
less gift of refinement in all 
that constitutes the amenities 
of life. When they come here 
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they become a part of the 
garden, and when they have 
gone the garden smiles on 
as if they had never been. 
Think of Hampstead after a 
bank holiday ! 

~ - * 

Evening had now come, and 
the last ray of sunlight had 
gone with the last of the 
pleasure-seekers. A wonder- 
ful peace descended upon the 
Shalimar. Its fountains were 
stilled, and its great cascades 
no longer filled the pavilions 
with their music as of the 
sea. But the birds still sang 
on—the murmuring doves and 
the ecstatic nightingale—and 
the after-glow of the sunset 
flushed the mountain crags 
that overlook the garden with 
indescribable madder and rose, 
while Mahadeo soared up with 
the lustre of a dolomite peak. 
The waters still lingered in 
the pools about Shah Jahan’s 
pavilion, still as a mirror; and 
in their shallow depths were 
reflected the black marble and 
finished grace of a bygone day, 
and the drooping foliage of this 
season’s chinars. 

Ronsard—I continued to find 
in Ronsard verses suited to this 
exquisite spot... . 

I passed out by a wicket be- 
yond the garden walls, where 
is the little stream to which it 
owes its life. The high aque- 
duct of imperial days, which 
bore it loftily across the country- 
side, is no longer used, and the 
present channel fittingly fol- 
lows a more lowly course, 
through the fields and hamlets 
of the people, which it waters 
when not required at the 
Shalimar. Here the heredi- 
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tary gardeners have their free- 
holds, and in the twilight 
across their acres I could see 
their burying - places white 
with iris. Here, as ever in 
the East, I found that sharp 
contrast between the common 
world and the splendid seclu- 
sion of the great. On one side 
of the garden wall, Nature, 
brutal and harsh as in the 
plains of India, gentle and 
unadorned as here; on the 
other, Art, inspired by the 
enthusiasm and splendour of 
an imperial race. 

Long after the darkness had 
fallen, and the birds had 
ceased to sing, and the stars 
had begun to shine, I found the 
hereditary gardeners at work, 
by lamplight, transplanting 
their flowers in the cool night, 
and irrigating the grassy 
spaces. The waters of the 
canal continued also to run, 
though the stream was cut off, 
and the cascades in the lower 
garden to murmur; for the 
great reservoirs take several 
hours to empty themselves. 

I dined in the south colon- 
nade of Shah Jahan’s pavilion, 
whose marble still retained the 
warm and vital glow of the 
sunlight that had beaten upon 
it, long after the chill of night 
had fallen; and for an hour 
after that I sat by the pool’s 
edge under the green marble 
pillars of the northern colon- 
nade, facing the serrated moun- 
tains and the white peaks. 
So bright was the starlight 
that the mountain-wall was 
almost luminous, and_ the 
snow-fields of Mahadeo were 
clearly visible as such, yet 
wrapped in the mystery of the 
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nights, and set as it were with 
the stars for jewels. I could 
see reflected in the waters the 
dark forms of the cypresses and 
the hosts of Heaven, and as I 
looked the earth moved and 
the constellations rose in the 
vault above me, and new stars 
emerged from moment to mo- 
ment into vision. 

Afar off, outside the garden 
walls, I could hear the rippling 
music of the stream and the 
voices of the night in such 
undertones as commonly pass 
for stillness; and when a light 
passed at the far end of the 
garden—a small thing flicker- 
ing like a glow-worm—its re- 
flections lit up the beautiful 
tracery on the pedestals of 
the marble columns, so polished 
was their surface, 

The mystery of the Night 
enveloped me, and the life of 
Shah Jahan rose up before 
my eyes, so that I saw in 
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the darkness the gleam of his 
tents, the silken awnings over 
this his summer pavilion, the 
light in his inner chamber, a 
frail boat upon the canal be- 
low the pavilion, rich carpets 
upon the floor, and heavy cur- 
tains of velvet between the 
side rooms and the central 
chamber. I saw the magnifi- 
cent emperor rise from his 
couch and look out upon the 
jewelled night, his mind vexed 
with some political anxiety 
while his soul rejoiced in the 
splendour of the firmament 
above him. His face was the 
face of an emperor, but of an 
artist; as sensitive as it was 
proud and imperious, and lit 
with the high vision of the 
creative mind. He had made 
more exquisite his father’s 
Shalimar; he was yet to ac- 
complish, through the gate- 
ways of sorrow, the master- 
piece of the world. 
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A TARIFF REFORMER OF 1713. 


AMONG a bundle of pam- 
phlets, yellow with the age 
of two centuries, I have dis- 
covered a most interesting 
treatise by a veritable tariff 
reformer of Queen Anne’s 
reign. He wrote, moreover, 
by a strange coincidence, to 
give his ideas on the very 
same questions which again 
confront us to-day—how best 
to re-establish and control 
trade after the war. 

No Imperial Conference could 
then be called to decide the 
Empire’s after-the-war policy ; 
for a few scattered islands, 
some sparsely settled Planta- 
tions in America, and the pre- 
cariously held possessions of the 
East India Company, then alone 
represented the now world- 
wide British Empire. To-day, 
such are the complications in- 
volved, that, with peace still 
far off, it is yet judged need- 
ful to discuss the thorny 
question. Two hundred years 
ago it was different. Peace 
had actually to be signed before 
the subject was allowed to be 
mooted. Hardly, though, were 
the signatures dry which rati- 
fied the Treaty of Utrecht, 
when the printer at the 
Dolphin in Little Britain 
published the pamphlet on 
‘General Maxims on Trade,’ 
to which I refer. 

The original owner of the 
copy in my possession was & 
certain Edward Tenison, who 
has inscribed his name, to- 
gether with numerous MS. 
notes, on the fiy-leaf; and the 
fact that the pamphlet be- 
longed to him may, I think, 





be taken as a_ sufficient 
guarantee of the reliability 
of the unknown author, for 
the Rev. Edward Tenison’s 
good opinion carried weight. 
A nephew of the _ reign- 
ing Primate, Tenison was 
himself a prebendary of Can- 
terbury and Archdeacon of 
Caermarthen, and, after the 
accession of George I., became 
chaplain to the first Hanoverian 
Prince of Wales. Account- 
books in my possession show 
also that the worthy divine 
had a practical knowledge of 
farming; while his residence 
in Norfolk, then centre of the 
wool trade, had besides, judg- 
ing from his notes on the 
subject, given him a personal 
acquaintance with the manu- 
facture of cloth. Tenison died 
Bishop of Ossory in 1735. 
Ever since Tudor times 
Parliament had laboured to 
promote the wool industry, 
passing innumerable laws for 
its encouragement. When the 
Maxims on Trade were pub- 
lished, though some _ had 
lapsed, the edict of Charles 
II., forbidding burial to his 
loyal subjects except in 
shrouds of wool, was still in 
force; and during Queen Anne’s 
reign the duty on manufac- 
tured woollen had been again 
raised. Like many other Brit- 
ish industries, the wool trade 
had been brought to perfec- 
tion by the skill of war 
refugees. It is therefore 
not surprising to find the 
Bishop of Norwich, soon after 
the occupation of Mons, which 
followed Marlborough’s victory 
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of Malplaquet, recalling former 
services rendered by foreigners 
to the wool manufacture of 
Norwich. The bishop’s letter 
pleading for the employment of 
the “distressed Palatine Pro- 
testants,” who had fled to Eng- 
land from the persecutions of 
Louis XIV., was read in all 
the churches of the diocese. 

It would seem that the jeal- 
ousy of the labouring classes, 
precursor of the Trade Unions 
of to-day, had for long pre- 
vented such wretched refugees 
from working on the land, al- 
though, as one preacher said, 
“Ye great Dearth of men to 
supply ye necessary occasions 
of soldiers and seamen has been 
such, that ye very last harvest 
is a sufficient conviction of ye 
want of hands to carry on ye 
public affairs.” 

Happily during the wars of 
the early eighteenth century, 
bad seasons alone could bring 
about a shortage of food in 
Great Britain, for she was self- 
supporting. Consequently, one 
great argument for free trade 
did not exist; and we find 
the merchants of that time 
clamouring for more and more 
protectionist duties, for reasons 
thus summarised :— 


“All the Nations of Europe seem 
to strive who shall outwit one another 
in point of trade, and they concur in 
this maxim, that the less they con- 
sume of foreign commodities the 
better it is for them. The Dutch, to 
obviate too great a consumption of 
foreign goods amongst them, make 
use of excises, and they have, for that 
reason, laid a very high excise on 
French wines. The French study to 
prevent it, by duties of importations, 
duties on consumptions, tolls from 
one Province into another, by strict 
visitations, restraints and prohibi- 
tions, and by the example of the 
Court in wearing their own manu- 
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factures. We have of late years 
saved a great deal of money by laying 
high duties upon foreign commodi- 
ties, which hath not only hindered 
their too great consumption among 
us, but hath had this good effect 
besides, that it hath given encourage- 
ment to the settling, improvement, 
and perfectionating many useful 
manufactures in Great Britain, so 
that we must be out of our senses if 
we permit the import of manufac- 
tures to the prejudice and destruction 
of our own.’ 


The pamphleteer, moreover, 
not content with generalities, 
enters minutely into the con- 
ditions of each separate indus- 
try, and, being the most impor- 
tant, the manufacture of wool 
comes naturally first in the list. 

The benefit of “sending 
abroad our Yorkshire cloth, 
Colchester bays, Exeter serges, 
Norwich stuffs, &c.,” is ac- 
knowledged, because, “being 
made purely of British wool, as 
much as those exports amount 
to, so much is the clear gain to 
the nation.” Again, the free 
import of Spanish wool for home 
manufacture is commended as 
very beneficial; in fact, the 
writer on trade would, he owns, 
like to see all raw materials 
imported without duty, such as 
hemp, flax, and “ grogram- 
yarn, and raw-silk and other 
goods brought from Turkey.” 

Though strictly practical, 
the quaint old pamphleteer does 
not forget to chastise the na- 
tional conceit; though “we 
outdid,” said he, “in our own 
thoughts all the world in the 
woollen manufactures,” it was 
fortunate that high duties had 
been laid on foreign goods, 
some even being prohibited 
altogether, “for else the French 
would have made our hearts 
to ache since the peace, by their 
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great importation of woollen 
goods upon us.” 

French woollen goods, he 
asserts, were “goodness for 
goodness, cheaper than ours. 
Their cloth is made of Spanish 
wool, which,” he maintained, “is 
brought to great perfection and 
sold in the shops for sixteen or 
seventeen livres the ell (which 
is a yard, a quarter, and an 
inch), and as a French livre is 
exactly worth one of our shill- 
ings, they sell the ell there as 
cheap as we sell here the yard, 
which is twenty-five per cent 
difference.” 

The ability of France to sell 
cloth made from imported wool, 
at a less price than that manu- 
factured in Britain from home- 
grown wool, is explained in this 
way: “The French did always 
outdo us in price of labour. 
Their common people live upon 
roots, cabbage, and other herb- 
age; four of their large provinces 
subsist entirely upon chestnuts; 
and the best of them eat barley, 
millet, turkey, and black corn ; 
so that their wages used to be 
small in comparison witb ours. 
But of late years their crown- 
pieces being made of the same 
value as ours, and raised from 
sixty to one hundred sols; and 
the manufacturers, servants, 
soldiers and day-labourers, and 
other working people, earning 
no more sols or pence by the 
day than they did formerly, the 
price of labour is thereby so 
much lessened, that one may 
affirm for truth, they have 
generally their work done for 
half the price we pay for 
ours,” 

The cost of the necessaries of 
life in the two countries is next 
contrasted. ‘ For although pro- 


visions were as dear at Paris 
as at London, ’tis certain that 
in most of their provinces they 
buy beef and mutton for half 
the price we pay for it here,” 

How absurdly little to our 
ideas the price of French meat 
must then have been, can be 
easily estimated from some 
household accounts kept by an 
English country squire of the 
period. For beef, he sets down 
no more than threepence a 
pound, while eighteenpence was 
all that was paid for a neck of 
mutton weighing 7 lb.20z. The 
price of bread is not given, but 
with wheat standing at sixteen 
shillings the quarter, it could 
not have been what we should 
now call an extravagant one. 

The pamphleteer draws 
withering comparisons between 
the wasteful manner of life of 
his own countrymen and the 
sober frugality of their French 
neighbours. 

“The price of wheat and 
meat,” he avers, “doeth little 
concern the poor [French] man- 
ufacturers, as they generally 
drink nothing but water, and 
at best a sort of liquor they 
call bewverage (which is water 
passed through the husks of 
grapes after the wine is drawn 
off), they save a great deal on 
that account, for it is well 
known that our people spend 
half their money on drink. The 
army,” he continues, enlarging 
on this theme, “is a notorious 
instance of how cheap the 
French can live. It enables 
their King to maintain 300,000 
men with the same money we 
maintain 112,500. Their pay 
being five sols a day (which is 
exactly threepence English), and 
our soldiers pay is eightpence.” 
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The rate of army pay here 
given is noteworthy, for though 
nominally less, it was, in real- 
ity, on account of the then 
far greater purchasing power 
of money, considerably more 
than Tommy Atkins’ shilling 
of to-day. The pay of Queen 
Anne’s soldiers was, in fact, 
ample, judged by the shilling, 
which was then the stand- 
ard wage for one day’s farm 
labour, without board and 
lodging, or the five yearly 
pounds demanded by men- 
servants, who could, if they so 
wished, leave service and hire 
a good-sized farm for little 
more than double that sum. 
A gentleman was then able to 
send his son to any preparatory 
school for £16 a year—while, 
strange anomaly, the wig, 
without which he could not be 
seen, cost anything from one 
guinea to five pounds. Alas! 
as it is in 1917, so it was in 
1713—the price of raiment 
as well as that of food had 
to be considered in reckoning 
up @ family’s yearly expenses. 
Proportionately, too, it was 
much higher than is even 
the cost of dress in these ex- 
pensive days. Twenty pounds 
was the customary sum paid 
by a lady for her board 
and lodging, but, be it noted, 
she set down nearly thirty in 
her accounts for her “‘Cloathes.” 
And this last item, as will be 
seen, was a modest computa- 
tion ; eight pounds eight being 
paid for another lady’s “suit of 
cloathes,” and six pounds four- 
teen shillings and threepence 
given to obtain the loose house 
gown then in fashion. Men’s 
dress also was proportionally 
expensive—the materials only, 
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for a coat and waistcoat, cost 
one gentleman more than seven 
pounds. 

With the price of materials, 
nearly all of British make, so 
high, it is no wonder that the 
merchants of 1713 were much 
concerned over the threatened 
flooding of the British market 
with Continental goods. “That 
trade,” asserts the pamphlet, “is 
eminently bad which supplies 
the same goods as we manufac- 
ture ourselves, especially if we 
can make enough for our con- 
sumption, and I take this to be 
the case of the silk manufac- 
ture, which is brought to great 
perfection in London, Canter- 
bury, and other places. Since 
the late French wars it is in- 
creased to a mighty degree, 
Spittlefields alone manufactur- 
ing to the value of two million 
a year, and were daily improv- 
ing, till the late fears about 
lowering the French duties. 
What a pity,” laments the far- 
sighted writer, “that so noble 
a manufacture, so extensive 
and so beneficial to an infinite 
number of people, should run 
the hazard of being ruined. 
Tis, however, to be feared that 
if the French can import their 
wrought silk upon easy terms, 
they out-do us so much in 
cheapness of labour, as has 
been already shewed, and they 
have Italian and Levant raw 
silk upon so much easier terms 
than we, besides great quanti- 
ties of their own in Languedoe, 
Provence, and other provinces, 
that in all probability half the 
looms in Spittlefields would be 
laid down, and our ladies again 
clothed in French silks: the 
loss that would accrue to the 
nation by so great a mischief 
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cannot be valued at less than 
£500,000 a year.” 

In making this mournful 
prognostication the pamph- 
leteer apparently overlooked 
the power of the legislature to 
meddle even with such delicate 
affairs as ladies’ fashions. For 
instance, cotton, muslins, and 
chintzes—or painted calico as 
it was then called—had been 
more or less “the Mode” ever 
since their introduction from 
India in 1631. In 1700, 
their popularity having so 
greatly increased, Parliament 
actually forbade the import of 
cotton and muslin ; the beauty 
and cheapness of the Indian 
manufactures interfering, it 
was thought, with the sale of 
British linen and silk. How- 
ever, so “modish” were the pro- 
ducts of India, that as soon as 


‘the total prohibition was with- 


drawn, fashionable dames again 
sallied forth in gaily “ painted 
calico”; and so much was it 
patronised that in 1721 Par- 
liament once more had to step 
in, this time interdicting the 
cherished fashion altogether. 
But to return to the pam- 
phlet. Silk was not the only 
British industry threatened by 
the Peace of 1713. The manu- 
facture of white paper, an art 
then in its infancy in England, 
appears to have been menaced 
with almost total extinction. 
Some twenty years before, a 
coarse sort of brownish paper 
was the only kind made in 
Britain, and in 1690 an Act 
had been passed for its pro- 
tection. This Act, be it noted, 
was @ necessary as well as a 
prudent measure, for Dutch 
William’s war with France 
had then cut off most of our 


foreign supplies, White paper 
before that time had been im- 
ported from France and Hol- 
land to the value of £100,000 
annually, Fortunately, how- 
ever, for England in the time 
of her necessity, it happened, 
as it had so often happened 
before, that French refugees, 
skilled in the trade, stepped 
into the breaeh, and white 
paper manufacture was set 
agoing in Britain. Luckily 
again for the infant industry, 
the eleven years of the “ War 
of Succession” gave it time to 
grow, with the result thus com- 
mented on by the pamphlet— 
“Since the high duties laid on 
foreign paper, and that none hath 
been imported from France, where 
tis cheapest, the making of it is 
increased to such a degree in Eng- 
land, that we import none of the 
lower sorts from abroad and make 
them all ourselves; but should the 
French duties be taken off, undoubt- 
edly most of the mills which are 
employed in the making of white 
paper must leave off their work, and 
£30,000 to £40,000 a year be remitted 
over to France for the commodity.” 


France, it appears, undersold 
us, for it continues— 


“Tn the paper manufacture abund- 
ance of people are employed for sort- 
ing rags in the mills, who earn in 
France but two sols a day, which is 
less than five farthings of our money, 
and the price paid here for such work 
is four pence a day.” 


Another home industry, 
threatened by the Peace of 
1713, is thus touched on— 

“The manufacture of paper is very 
near akin to that of linen,” continues 


the Ng wesmees “and linen is an 
article of more consequence than most 


people are aware of: Ireland,Scotland, 
and several large counties in England, 
have made large steps towards the 
improvement of that useful manu- 
facture, both in quantity and quality, 
and with “good encouragement would 
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doubtless in a few years bring it to 
perfection, and perhaps make sufii- 
cient for our own consumption, which, 
besides employing great numbers of 
le and improving many acres of 
bot would save us a good sum of 
money which is yearly laid out 
abroad in that commodity. As the 
case stands at present, it improves 
daily; but if the duties on French 
linen be reduced, ’tis to be feared it 
will come over so cheap that our 
looms must be laid aside, and £600,000 
or £700,000 a year be sent over to 
France for that commodity.” 


“A trade,” continues the 
writer, “may be called good 
which exchanges manufacture 
for manufacture, and commo- 
dities for commodities. Ger- 
many takes as much in value 
of our woollen goods as we do 
of their linen; by this means 
numbers of people are employed 
on both sides to their mutual 
advantage. An importation 
of commodities,” he continues, 
“bought partly for money and 
partly for goods,” may be of 
national advantage, especially 
if the commodities, as in the 
case of Hast India goods, are 
imported for exportation. 

Tea, one of the chief of our 
then East Indian imports, stood 
at that time, according to 
accounts in my possession, at 
eighteen shillings a pound, and 
had been some years earlier as 
high as sixty shillings a pound. 
It was one of England’s 
chief exports to the Planta- 
tions of America, 

It is amusing to find in the 
pamphlet of 1713 the importa- 
tion of “mere luxuries” in- 
veighed against, and with the 
Prime Minister’s words on the 
present restriction of imports 
still ringing in our ears, we 
cannot but sympathise with the 
Queen Anne Worthy when he 
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denounces them “as so much 
loss as they amount to, to the 
nation.” Wine is the chief of 
the imports he declaims against, 
pronouncing it “to be highly 
pernicious to this nation.” For 
all that, our friend is no tee- 
totaller, for it is on account of 
the mercenary grounds that, 
“if the duties were lowered,” 
it would cost the country 
yearly as much as £450,000, 
that. he condemns it. 

Spirits he has no objection 
to, either for financial or moral 
reasons. As for brandy, “since 
we have laid high duties on it,” 
he writes, “the distilling of 
spirits from malt and molasses 
is much improved and increased, 
by means of which a good sum 
of money is yearly saved to the 
nation; for very little brandy 
hath been imported either from 
Italy, Portugal or Spain. But 
as French brandy is esteemed, 
and is indeed very good, if the 
extraordinary duty on that 
liquor be taken off, there’s no 
doubt but great quantities will 
be imported. We'll suppose 
only 3000 tons a year, which 
will cost Great Britain about 
£70,000 yearly, and prejudice 
besides the extracts of our own 
malt spirits.” 

Until Germany’s piratical 
U-boat campaign had made 
such a sight impossible, dwel- 
lers on the coasts of England 
were accustomed to see a con- 
stant stream of Scandinavian 
vessels arriving at our seaports 
laden with wood, their unwieldy 
cargo giving them the appear- 
ance of so many huge rafts. 
They come no more, and Britain 
is forced to fall back upon her 
own stock of timber ; mercifully 
a few preserves, untouched 
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since the last great war, are 
still left to her. For England, 
grown careless in her fancied 
security, had too long neglected 
her timber. Oddly enough the 
country was labouring under 
the same disadvantage during 
the long wars of the early 
eighteenth century, and was, 
strange to say, relying on the 
same sources of foreign supply. 
During a war it was then com- 
puted that the Navy required 
at least 40,000 full - grown 
trees annually, and the mer- 
chant fleet wellnigh as much. 
Fortunately in Queen Anne’s 
reign no under-sea pirates 
existed, and the timber ships 
sailed safely into British ports. 
The vital nature of this traffic 
is revealed by a significant ad- 
mission in the old pamphlet— 

‘‘When there is a necessity 
to import goods which a nation 
cannot be without, although 
such goods are chiefly pur- 
chased with money, it cannot 
be accounted bad trade; as our 
trade with Norway and other 
parts, from whence are im- 
ported naval stores and build- 
ing materials.” 

At that time, by the way, 
merchant ships were armed as 
a matter of course, as much 
though against the Algerine 
corsairs as for self-protection 
against enemy vessels, 

“Letting ships to freight 
to other nations” was another 
method of trade which recom- 
mended itself to the pamphlet- 
eer. ‘Our ships,” he remarks, 
“are often thus employed be- 
tween Portugal, Italy, and the 
Levant.” The archaic way of 
exchanging commodities for 
commodities, he also admits to 
be beneficial, if for like value 


on both sides; but the form of 
trading he cannot away with, 
is a method that obtained be- 
fore the war then but just ended, 
between England and France, 
“Our ships,’ he complains, 
“‘went constantly in ballast 
(except now and then for some 
lead) to St Malo, Morlaix, 
Nantes, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, 
&c., and ever came back full 
of linen, wines, brandy, and 
paper. And if it was so be- 
fore the Revolution, when one 
of our pounds sterling cost the 
French but thirteen livres, 
what are they like to take 
from us (except what they of 
necessity want) now that for 
each pound sterling they must 
pay us twenty livres, which 
enhances the price of all Brit- 
ish commodities to the French 
above fifty per cent?” 

After the Peace of Utrecht, 
the French, as the pamphlet 
informs us, “limited the im- 
portation of our cloth to three 
places, subjected it to strict 
visitations, as well as placing 
a high duty on it,” and yet at 
the same time it was admitted 
that they could afford to sell 
their own cloth at cheaper 
rates than the cloth imported 
from England. How was this? 
The answer comes in this wise: 

“ By the long interruption of 
commerce and correspondence 
between the two nations, the 
French knew as little of the 
price of our commodities as we 
did of theirs; and being ex- 
tremely jealous of their manu- 
factures, they would not give 
way to any, the least thing that 
could prejudice them. In short, 
they had a mind to be secured 
against all events.” “We are 
now, God be praised,” piously 
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exclaims the pamphleteer, “in 
peace and friendship with 
France. We have a free in- 
tercourse with them, and they 
do and will take from us what 
they want, and ’tis all we can 
expect and desire from them.” 
So far so good. But trade 
jealousy was not confined to 
France. “The French, know- 
ing the advantage they have 
over us in point of cheapness, 
he asserts, will give us leave to 
import into France not only 
woollen goods, but all other 
commodities whatsoever, upon 
very easy duties, provided we 
permit them to import into 
Great Britain wines, brandies, 
silks, linen, and paper, upon 
paying the same duties as 
others do. And when,” he 
shrewdly points out, “that is 
done you will send little more 
to France than now you do, 
and they will import into 
Britain ten times more than 
now they can.” Our super- 
fluities, he declared —such as 
lead, copperas, tin, leather, 
coals, allum, and several other 
things of small value, as also 
some of our Plantation eom- 
modities — they will have, 
“whether we take any of 
theirs or no, because,” said the 
keen old trader, “they want 
them”; adding astutely, “as 
they were supplied with them 
during the war by way of Italy 
and Flanders, and paid us a 
little more money for them than 
now they do. To sum up all: 
if we pay to France yearly— 


For their wines ‘ £450,000 
For their brandies . . 70,000 
For their linen. ° - 600,000 
For their paper 30,000 
For their rks j 500,000 


£1,650,000 
VOL, CCL—NO, MCCXX. 
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And they take from us in 

lead, tin, leather, allum, 

copperas, coals, horn- 

plates, &c., and Planta- 

tion goods to the value of £200,000 
Great Britain loses by the 

balance of that trade 

yearly . 1,450,000 

“To bring what hath been already 
said into a narrow compass, it may 
be reduced to this, viz. : 

That the exportation of manu- 
factures is in the highest degree 
beneficial to a nation. 

That the importation of foreign 
materials to be manufactured by us 
instead of importing manufactured 
goods is the saving a great deal of 
money. 

That the exportation of superflui- 
ties is so much clear gain. 

That the exchanging of commodities 
for commodities is generally an 
advantage. 

That all imports of goods which are 
re-exported leave a real advantage. 

That the letting of ships to freight 
to other nations is profitable. 

That the import of things of abso- 
lute necessity cannot be esteemed bad. 

That the importing of commodities 
of mere luxury is so much loss as 
they amount to. 

That the importation of such goods 
as hinder the consumption of our 
own, or check the progress of any of 
our manufactures, is a visible dis- 
advantage and necessarily tends to 
the ruin of a multitude of people.” 


Thus the acute trader tabu- 
lates the contents of his pamph- 
let, and careful to leave nothing 
to chance, concludes by giving 
detailed instructions concern- 
ing a subject much neglected 
in our own commerce to-day— 
namely, “the weights, measures, 
customs and monies of which 
those who deal with another 
nation should have a perfect 
knowledge. I think,” he gravely 
adds, “‘ the fate of Great Britain 
in point of trade doth in a 
great measure depend upon it.” 

KATHARINE F’, DouGHTY. 
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SNAKE AND MONGOOSE FIGHTS. 


THE mongoose, though an 
animal which frequents human 
dwellings, and appears to have 
very little fear of man, is never- 
theless almost impossible to 
tame when captured  full- 
grown, I had several full- 
grown animals, and I tried 
putting them in an empty 
room with Cobras, but I soon 
found that there was no pro- 
spect of a fight. The snake 
would get into a corner of 
the room, and the mongoose 
would go round and round 
the walls seeking some way 
of escape. He would brush 
past the snake in the corner, 
and the snake would strike 
vigorously at him as he went 
by, but he made no attempt 
to touch the snake. I there- 
fore got hold of a baby mon- 
goose which rapidly became 
very tame, and it is mainly 
with this mongoose that I 
have made my observations. 
I constructed a cage of wire- 
netting with }-inch mesh, 3 
feet high and 18 feet in 
circumference, and in this the 
fights have always taken place. 
The mongoose began when he 
was only four months old, and 
at first I put his mother in 
with him, hoping that she 
would tackle the snake to 
save her young. 

I found, however, that she 
ignored the snake just as the 
other untamed mongooses had 
done, even when it was strik- 
ing at the little one; and the 
only time she turned on it 
Was once, when it somehow 


impeded her, and she made 
a quick snap at it and threw 
it across the cage. The small 
mongoose seldom showed keen- 
ness to attack any but the 
smallest snakes, and would 
sometimes ignore them for two 
or three hours before he finally 
killed them. There appeared, 
however, to be some method 
in his patience. All snakes 
are terrified of a mongoose, 
and quickly get worn out 
when they are perpetually on 
the defensive. This applies 
particularly to Cobras, which, 
to the best of my observation, 
are not capable of remaining 
erect for very long periods. 
Now about Snakes. These 
are easily obtainable from a 
kind of gipsy tribe called 
“ Netuas,” or more generally 
“Nuts.” They are notorious 
thieves and criminals, but 
they know more about animal 
life inside and outside the 
jungles than any other tribe 
in this part of India, For a 
small reward they are always 
willing to bring in snakes of 
any description, which they 
catch by digging them out of 
their holes, When the snake 
appears they hold it down 
with a stick across the back 
of the neck and seize it by 
the tail, being particularly 
careful not to let the tail 
wind round their arm, They 
then run the other hand down 
the snake, and catch hold of it 
just behind the head. In this 
manner they can handle even 
the most poisonous snake with 
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impunity, and many of them 
do not hesitate to pick up a 
Cobra or a Karait by the tail 
without troubling to hold down 
the head at all. They are much 
more careful with a Karait 
than with a Cobra, because 
the Karait strikes without 
warning. If the Cobra is 
sitting up, they irritate him 
with a piece of cloth, or some- 
thing held in the left hand, 
until he strikes, and the mo- 
ment he is down their right 
hand grasps his tail. When 
they have the snake by the 
tail, they impart a vibratory 
motion with the hand, and 
the snake appears to be unable 
to strike up. I remember once, 
however, that a Nut brought 
a Cobra and a very large- 
banded Karait (Bungarus fasci- 
atus, locally called Mahuri, 
“the poisonous one,” a snake 
with broad black - and - gold 
bands in alternate stripes 
about one inch in width), 
having placed them both in 
the same vessel. He shook 
out the Cobra, and had just 
picked it up by the tail, when 
the banded Karait escaped and 
made off. He ran after it, try- 
ing to catch its tail with his 
right hand, the Cobra being 
suspended from his left; but 
this proved too much for him. 
I kept the Karait from escap- 
ing while he put the Cobra 
back in its place, and then he 
picked up the Karait. This 
brute was 5 feet 10 inches in 
length, and he held it out at 
arm’s length by the tail, the 
head and about 1 foot of the 
snake’s length being on the 
ground towards us. The snake 
was so still that the Nut 
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ceased the vibratory move- 
ment. All of a sudden the 
snake turned, and struck with 
wonderful rapidity at his foot. 
The man shot his arm out to 
its full extent and saved him- 
self, but the snake then pro- 
ceeded to climb its own body 
with great swiftness. It was 
only after we had all been 
thoroughly thrilled that the 
Nut succeeded in regaining 
control. His trouble was still 
not over, because when he put 
the snake head first back into 
the narrow neck of the earthen 
jar in which he kept him, the 
snake’s head suddenly appeared 
again out of the jar when half 
his body was in, and he had a 
shot at the man’s arm, but 
missed him. 

I have seen Europeans hand- 
ling Cobras, which are more or 
less slow, and cannot strike 
unless they first of all sit up, 
but I have never seen one 
handle a Karait, which is the 
quickest striker of all the 
snakes, and the most deadly. 
They strike from the ground, 
and it seems to be a matter of 
indifference to them whether 
they strike forwards or back- 
wards. 

Regarding Cobras, the Nut 
has a theory that they never 
strike the hand that helds 
them. If you hold a Cobra 
about a foot below the head, 
he will coil round your arm 
and sit erect on your hand; 
but he never attempts to strike 
that arm, though he would 
readily strike either your head 
or the other arm if he got the 
chance. 

The snakes ordinarily avail- 
able in this part of the world 
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ef sufficient size to fight with 
the mongoose are few in 
number. 

First of all comes the Cobra. 
The usual specimens are be- 
tween 3 feet 6 inches and 5 feet, 
though I have had them up to 
6 feet. They put up a good 
spectacular fight, but have no 
chance whatever against the 
mongoose, 

Secondly comes the Karait 


(Bungarus cceruleus), called 


locally in the vernacular “the 
deaf one,” since no noise ap- 
pears to frighten it, and it 
does not, like most snakes, 
attempt to scuttle away when 
any one approaches. This 
snake is in dread of the mon- 
goose. I have many times 
tried to provoke it to fight, 
but always without success, 
and once only have I seen it 
strike, though I have had 
specimens in the cage up to 
4 feet 3} inches long. It twists 
itself into a big coil like an 
untidy knot, and keeps its 
head firmly fixed underneath 
one of the coils. On these oc- 
casions, even if it is lifted up 
at the end of a stick, it will 
still keep its head fixed under 
its body so long as the mon- 
goose is visible, I have seen 
my mongoose standing on the 
top of the coils, its hind feet 
almost in the Karait’s mouth, 
scratching about with a view 
to getting at the head in order 
to bite, but the only effect is 
that the snake remains more 
rigid than before. In the end 
the mongoose always manages 
to kill the snake, but it is a 
peor show, and I do not re- 
commend any one to try it. 
The third snake is called 


Donr (Tropidonotus piscator)— 
a speckled snake, generally 
black and yellow, but some- 
times black and white. He is 
found on the banks of tanks, 
and generally near water, or 
he may be found swimming. 
He gives off an offensive smell 
when the mongoose tackles 
him, Usually the specimens 
brought to me were from 2 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches long. 
A short timeagoIhad onewhich 
was 4 feet 6} inches long, 4} 
inches round the thickest partof 
the body. This was by far the 
largest I have ever seen. This 
snake is non- poisonous, but 
fierce, and will readily bite 
when disturbed. Its bite 
causes a nasty flesh wound, 
and may even take a piece out, 
When worried it has a pecu- 
liar mode of progression, the 
forward part of the body being 
lifted right off the ground, so 
that it appears to be going 
along in a series of jumps. 
The only time I ever saw the 
mongoose bitten by any snake 
was by a small one of this 
variety, not more than 18 inches 
long. It was escaping through 
the wire meshing, and the 
mongoose seized it in the 
middle of the back when it 
was about half-way through. 
It came back like lightning, 
and bit the mongoose on 
the side of the face. The 
mongoose was extraordinarily 
angry, and made a quick end 
of it, 

It is noteworthy that the 
mongoose never tackles & 
snake except at the point of 
the tail or at the head. I do 
not think that he would will- 
ingly expose himself to such 
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an attack as he experienced 


on this eccasion. When he 
springs, and his teeth pene- 
trate through the skin, he is 
obviously not in a position 
to jump away quickly. I do 
not remember that I ever saw 
@ mongoose eat a small Donr, 
perhaps owing to the smell 
te which I have referred above, 
The small Cobras he is very 
fond of, and also the small 
grass snakes, which are about 
the same size as the English 
grass snake. This beast is 
very quick, and it is a great 
treat to watch the mongoose 
quivering over the darting 
head. The movements are so 
quick that they cannot be 
clearly followed by the eye. 
Fourthly, there is the Dhamin, 
or Indian rat snake (Zamenis 
maculatus). This snake is sup- 
posed to have all sorts of 
curious habits. Among others 
it is commonly reputed to 
climb the hind leg of a cow 
and suck its milk—a feat 
which is, of course, anatom- 
ically impossible. It is also 
said to put its tail into a 
cow’s mouth and pull it out 
again quickly, though for what 
reason I do not know. A 
blow from its tail is popularly 
said to wither the part which 
is struck. Sometimes the 
markings on the front half 
of the body are more distinct 
than the other half, This 
has given rise to a belief 
that the Dhamin crosses with 
the Cobra; and that if the 
Cobra marking is on the front 
half of the snake’s body, he 
is poisonous; whereas if the 
hinder part resembles the 
Cobra, he is not poisonous, 
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The snakes of this variety 
are called locally Adhbesar 
(Anglicé, “half poisonous’’), 
The Dhamin is long but not 
very thick, being generally 
about the thiekness of a Cobra. 
I have had them over eight 
feet in length, but I be- 
lieve they grow longer. They 
are very vicious when cor- 
nered, and strike violently at 
the mongoose. They have also 
a formidable offensive weapon 
in their tail, which they use 
as though it were the lash of 
a whip, sweeping the mon- 
goose off its feet. When the 
mongoose takes it by the 
head it attempts to constrict 
him, and with a big Dhamin 
the mongoose has to be won- 
derfully expert to extricate 
himself from the eoils. Its 
coiling power, its lashing tail, 
and its lightning strokes with 
its head, combined with its 
vicious and aggressive temper, 
render this snake by far the 
most spectacular fighter; and 
no other mongoose and snake 
fight is, in my opinion, to be 
compared with that between 
the mongoose and the Dhamin. 
Throughout the preliminary 
stages the mongoose has to 
watch and wait for the violent 
lunges of the head and the 
lashing strokes ef the tail— 
which latter he avoids very 
quickly by light springs from 
the ground on all-fours as the 
tail whips underneath him. In 
the concluding stages it would 
be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more clever than the 
manner in which the mon- 
goose frees himself from the 
coils tightening round his neck 
or round his loins. He cannot 
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let go the head until he is free 
from the coils, and is there- 
fore at a great disadvantage, 
for he has to do all the wrest- 
ling with his head firmly fixed 
to one spot. Sometimes he 
springs forward, sometimes 
backward, sometimes stands 
on his head or lies on his back. 
Once, with a Dhamin over 
eight feet long, I thought the 
mongoose had met his match. 
After a very severe and ex- 
citing tussle, when his fangs 
were through the _ snake’s 
head, the mongoose found him- 
self compelled to let go; and 
after tightening and then 
slackening his muscles, at- 
tempted to spring clear, only 
to find that the snake had 
a clove-hitch with the very 
end of the tail round his loins. 
The mongoose fell on his side, 
and would perhaps have been 
squeezed to death, for a snake 
continues to exercise great con- 
trol over its muscles even when 
its brain has been pierced. 
However, the snake’s head had 
been thoroughly damaged, and 
he was only able to move it 
slowly. The mongoose lay 
panting for a few seconds, 
and then sprang from its side 
on to the snake’s head and 
worried it savagely until the 
muscles relaxed. The follow- 
ing day I saw another Dhamin 
with a clove-hitch round a 
man’s wrist, and the man told 
me that the pressure was 
strong enough to cause him 
slight pain. 

The Dhamin has one peculi- 
arity which I have not noticed 
in any other snake, He growls, 
very much as a cat growls. 
At first I thought that the 
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mongoose was making the 
noise, but since then I have 
often heard it. 

It may be noted by the way 
that no snake hisses, They 
spit, and the Indian word 
“‘phuph ” is more onomatopacic 
than the English “hiss,” 
When the Dhamin is growling, 
his whole body swells down to 
the tail, and the noise is made 
by the expulsion of the air 
through the throat. The whole 
proceeding is curiously slow. 

In a snake and mongoose 
fight, one’s observations are 
liable to be handicapped by 
ignorance as to whether the 
mongoose is playing or not. 
Sometimes he will jump 
straight for the snake’s head, 
at other times he will play 
with it for half an hour or 
more, and I have always found 
that the more hungry he is, 
the more fiercely he will fight. 
In fact, it is best to starve him 
for a day before pitting him 
against a snake. His hair 
does not stand on end while he 
is fighting, contrary to popular 
belief. As a general rule, he 
appears to be in his normal 
condition, though when the 
dead snake is taken away from 
him, he growls fiercely and 
erects his hair, especially that 
of his tail, which resembles 
nothing so much as a bottle- 
brush. On occasions when he 
is playing, I have seen him go 
straight up to a Cobra, which 
was sitting erect with expanded 
hood, and sniff carefully right 
up his waistcoat, his throat, 
and under his chin, finally lick- 
ing the snake’s forked tongue 
as it flickered from its mouth. 
Often he affects to ignore the 
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snake, and will wander up 
towards it as if unaware of its 
presence, turning just in time 
to avoid the stroke, and pre- 
tending to be unconscious of 
the fact that the snake has 
struck. It is, of course, very 
tiring for the Cobra to remain 
in an upright position, and the 
mongoose seems to be well 
aware of this, for as soon as 
the Cobra thinks that the coast 
is clear, and begins to move 
about, the mongoose immedi- 
ately tackles him again. The 
Cobra spits almost perpetually 
when in an erect position. 
When he is on for a fight, the 
mongoose’s favourite tactics 
are to nibble the Cobra’s tail. 
He takes the end of the tail, 
and gives a quick jerk, thus 
throwing the snake off its 
balance. The Cobra will do 
anything rather than lose its 
balance, because, once on the 
ground, its power of offence is 
gone. For that reason it is 
very careful to strike only up 
to a distance, equal to the 
height at which it is standing ; 
and it may be observed that a 
Cobra’s tail never leaves the 
ground when it strikes, nor 
does the body move when it 
strikes forward. I have seen 
only one exception to this 
rule, and that was a young and 
particularly ferocious Cobra 
which struck several inches 
beyond its normal striking dis- 
tance by springing forwards. 
It came down on the ground 
with a sharp smack every 
time, and had considerable 
trouble in regaining its balance. 
Meanwhile, of course, it was 
quite at the mercy of the mon- 
goose, who soon finished it off. 
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The Dhamin, on the other 
hand, will lunge so furiously 
that his tail leaves the ground 
at once, and midway in the 
strike he may be seen with 
both head and tail 5 or 6 
inches from the ground, the 
only point in contact with the 
ground being a part half-way 
down the belly. He is just 
like a bow without the bow- 
string. The Dhamin has, how- 
ever, nothing to fear from 
losing his balance. His lunge 
is really a form of protective 
mimicry, while a Cobra’s lunge 
is his only means of offence. 
Moreover, the Dhamin is a 
non-poisonous snake, and its 
movements, excepting always 
the actual strike itself, are far 
more active than those of 
snakes of poisonous varieties. 

I have no doubt that the con- 
stant nibbling of the tail by the 
mongoose is designed for an- 
other purpose than the mere 
irritation of the Cobra. As I 
have already said, a Cobra 
when striking never moves his 
tail, nor that part of the body 
which forms a curve from 
which he strikes. If the end 
of his tail is greatly numbed 
by frequent bites, it stands to 
reason that the whole of his 
balance is disarranged. The 
favourite position of offence is 
a single § curve onthe ground 
with the point of the tail 
straight out behind. From 
being constantly worried, how- 
ever, they wind the tail inside a 
circular coil, and thereby pre- 
sumably lose a good deal of 
steadying power. Moreover, 
one can see the last 6 or 8 
inches of the tail becoming 
limp and useless, while the 
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Cobra’s power to strike is pro- 
portionately weakened. When 
the mongoose appears to be 
taking liberties with the 
Cobra, he undoubtedly knows 
by instinct a great deal of 
which we have no conception. 
He knows, for instance, that if 
the Cobra strikes at a certain 
angle away from his coil, he 
will lose his balance, and that 
he is therefore perfectly safe in 
going as close as he likes from 
that quarter. Similarly the 
Cobra does not strike without 
first of all pulling himself 
slightly back, just as one’s 
hand involuntarily goes back 
when one attempts a quick 
motion with it—such as eatch- 
ing a fly. 

This movement of the Cobra, 
slight and almost invisible 
though it is, gives ample warn- 
ing to the mongoose, which is 
the quickest four-legged animal 
on earth, and is out of range 
long before the lunge takes 
place. Again, when the mon- 
goose is close by the Cobra, the 
Cobra cannot strike short ; and 
I have seen it striking over the 
mongoose’s back, its body com- 
ing down with a thud against 
the body of the mongoose. In 
fact, the Cobra is always at a 
disadvantage ; but there is this 
to be said for him, that, unlike 
the Karait, he shows fight, and 
looks very fierce and impressive 
while he is doing so. 

When the mongoose really 
means business, he goes for the 
head, and bites through the 
brain. Some authorities—Kip- 
ling, I think, among them— 


states that he bites the back of 
the neck. The reader has only 
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to examine the Cobra with its 
hood spread to find that this 
is practically impossible. The 
Cobra’s hood comes out very 
suddenly at right angles to the 
head, viewed from in front, and 
practically at the end of the jaw. 
The hood consists of a piece of 
hard membrane, the edges of 
which are serrated ; and, apart 
from the fact that the mon- 
goose might make a mistake as 
to which was neck and which 
was membrane, it is doubtful 
whether his mouth is big 
enough to let him reach the 
neck at all. The serrated edges 
of the hood would lacerate the 
corners of his lips, and the 
membrane is strong enough to 
prevent him from crushing it 
inwards, The neck is obvi- 
ously the snake’s most vulner- 
able point, and I take it that 
the hood ef the Cobra is de- 
signed specially to protect the 
neck, 

Most snakes which I have 
seen — poisonous and non- 
poisonous, including even the 
harmless grass snake—make 
a show of _ expanding 
their necks when attacked ; 
but whether this is done in 
imitation of the Cobra, or 
whether it is with a view to 
make their necks more difficult 
to locate, I am unable to say. 
The fact remains, that I have 
never yet seen my mongoose, 
or any other mongoose, take a 
Cobra by the neck, or attempt 
to doso. My mongoose always 
bites the head generally from 
the side, and from behind if 
he can, biting through the 
throat and the brain simul- 
taneously, If he attacks from 
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in front he will yet turn his 
neck so as to bite sideways; 
and I have seen him bite 
through the brain alone, the 
snake’s lower jaw hanging use- 
less. It is marvellous how long 
the snake’s muscles continue to 
work after his brain has been 
destroyed. I have seen the 
mongoose chew a Cobra’s head 
till nothing was left of it but 
a bleeding knob, yet half an 
hour later the snake was cap- 
able of raising this knob some 
6 inches from the ground, and 
fully expanding the hood be- 
hind it. 

Nuts used to remonstrate 
with me for allowing the mon- 
goose to chew the head of a 
poisonous snake. They thought 
that if he chewed the poison he 
would become mad—but this 
belief ranks with the old yarns 
which relate that a snake's 
venom is innocuous to a mon- 
goose, or that a mongoose 
knows some herb with heal- 
ing properties. The fact is, of 
course, that a mongoose is too 
quick ever to get bitten, while 
the latter story probably arises 
from the fact that he is a clean 
little beast, and after a bloody 
encounter will generally pro- 
ceed to a tuft of grass or herb- 
age to clean himself up. 

In the wild state mongooses 
are always seen in pairs, and 
I have no doubt that they 
generally attack snakes in 
pairs. People who have seen 
them tackle snakes in the open 
tell me that there have always 
been two mongooses. This 
must give a huge advantage 
to the mongooses, as the snake’s 
attention is always diverted 
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from the one to the other. 
When tackling in a cage, the 
mongoose often seizes the 
snake’s tail, and runs very fast 
round the cage. The cireular 
movement, however, impedes 
him, as he cannot get the 
snake at full stretch, and the 
snake’s body gets into the 
middle of the cage and moves 
very little, I should like to 
know what happens in the 
open, and whether the mon- 
goose runs away at full speed 
until the snake behind him is 
dazed. 


In conclusion, I will en- 
deavour to give a brief sketch 
of a fight with a Cobra. The 
mongoose is in the cage, on a 
hard cement floor. A Cobra 
is dropped in from the top, 
and immediately he perceives 
the mongeose he erects about 
ten inches of his body, expands 
his hood, and spits menacingly. 
The mongoose, well back on 
his quarters, his nose pointing 
up in the air, approaches from 
in front of necessity, because 
the Cobra turns his body al- 
ways to meet him. The mon- 
goose edges nearer and nearer, 
and at last appears to be 
within range. The Cobra 
strikes more quickly than 
the eye can see, but with a 
light spring the mongoose is 
back nicely out of range, and 
the Cobra swings straight up 
to his original position. Two 
or three other similar frontal 
attacks follow, and then the 
mongoose turns his attention 
to the Cobra’s tail, his last 
spring having been sideways, 
so as to land him near by. 
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He sniffs the end of the tail, 
and then noses along it, at right 
angles to the snake. Mean- 
while the Cobra has turned his 
head completely round to watch, 
If the mongoose bites and en- 
gages his fangs, he will not be 
able to spring away, and the 
Cobra will get him. But the 
mongoose does not bite. He 
goes on nosing, and to all 
appearances he is not even 
looking at the Cobra’s head. 
He is simply selecting, very 
carefully selecting, a really nice 
place to bite. It is too much 
for the Cobra, who suddenly 
slashes backwards, and by reason 
of going backwards, loses his 
balance. This is his undoing. 
The mongoose was just out of 
the way, and before the Cobra 
can recover himself, the mon- 
goose seizes him about four 
inches above the tail, gives a 
rapid worry, and throws him 
on one side. This again is re- 
peated, and the snake is be- 
ginning to tire. He is not so 
anxious to strike, and appears 
to be reserving his strength. 
The mongoose tries him once 
or twice from in front, and no- 
tices that he is no longer strik- 
ing. Suddenly, before the Cobra 
can strike down, the mon- 
goose springs up and catches 
the Cobra’s head. The first 
time the hold is not a good 
one, and the mongoose jumps 
for safety. The next time he 
approaches the Cobra strikes 
at once, and perhaps again. 
The mongoose awaits his chance, 
and then again springs up from 
below. This time he has got 
well hold and a tremendous 
struggleensues. You can hear 


the cracking of the skull bones ; 
but the Cobra is a muscular 
beast, with a lot of life in him 
yet, and his long body gives 
him a good purchase, so that 
he can swing the mongoose 
about. He rolls and writhes, 
and tries to tear the mongoose 
away with his coils, but he 
does not know that method of 
fighting, and the mongoose 
hangs on like grim death, al- 
ways well out of the way of 
trouble. 

At last the snake's efforts 
relax, and the mongoose lets 
go and springs aside. The 
Cobra makes a final feeble effort 
to raise himself, but the mon- 
goose springs at. him carelessly, 
and again drives his fangs 
through the throat and brain. 
The Cobra collapses helplessly 
on the ground, and the mon- 
goose runs round the cage lick- 
ing his lips and growling. The 
taste of blood seems to have 
made him fierce. Again he 
springs on the dying snake, and 
after a short time begins to 
chew the head, and reduces it 
to a pulp. This is the end— 
except that the mongoose gives 
a vicious display of temper 
when the snake is taken from 
him, and refuses to let go till 
he is literally torn off. 

The mongoose is frequently 
kept as a pet, though it never 
gets really friendly. Its dis- 
position is that of a cat. It is 
generally around at meal-times, 
and then comes a stage when 
no amount of beating will keep 
it off the table, or even off your 
plate. At other times it dis- 
appears, and its movements are 
shrouded in mystery. Then 
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comes the day when a mate 


appears with it. For a few 
days they go round the house 
together, and then both dis- 
appear into the compound for 
good. <A saucer of milk will 
sometimes tempt them back 
for brief moments, but the 
period of domesticity is over. 

They are dirty feeders, and 
enjoy carrion. Their personal 
habits, however, are clean, and 
mine takes a daily bath in a 
tin of water, and splashes 
about in it till the water is 
all spilled. He is given milk 
to drink, and large quantities 
of raw meat; but his particular 
delight is raw fish, and he 
thinks nothing of a dezen or 
more of these, rather larger 
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than big sardines. His strength 
is remarkable. One holds him 
as though he were a ferret, 
with the thumb and second 
finger behind his forelegs; but 
he is so muscular, that fre- 
quently one cannot hold him 
at all, He tightens his musele, 
and though you are gripping 
hard, he will suddenly slacken 
off and shoot out of your hand 
backwards. It is this which 
enables him to clear him- 
self from the coils of the 
Dhamin. 

He is a fine little beast, 
unequalled for rapidity of 
movement, and courageous to 
a degree, but thoroughly in- 
dependent. 

BIHARI. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


WITH THE FRONTIER CAVALRY, 


A LONG, low, khaki-coloured 
barn, much cracked as to its 
mud plaster, and shimmering 
with the doubly-distilled fierce 
heat of Central Asia, served 
them for a Mess-house. They 
numbered about a dozen white 
officers, as many Indian sirdars, 
and six hundred and twenty- 
five sabres, rank and file. At 
least the Adjutant always said 
six hundred and twenty-five, 
but his Punjabi Head Clerk 
held that he was wrong if 
you allowed for farriers, camel 
orderlies, and other odd people 
who perpetually complicate 
regimental statistics. And 
because the Head Clerk was 
& man even wiser than the 
Colonel himself, the Adjutant 
never argued the point in his 
hearing. 

The regiment was intensely 
proud of itself on account of 
many things, which is a way 
regiments have, but more 
especially because it owned 
no distinctive name; while 
other and baser Indian Cavalry 
were called “ Nicholson’s Own,” 
or “King William’s Horse,” 
the humbler little Frontier 
Corps was merely known by 
its number in the Army List 
as the “50th Cavalry.” As 
the junior subaltern—who was 
afterwards killed in France— 
remarked: ‘‘We’re nobody’s 
nothings, thank God, and 


that in itself is unique now- 
adays.” 

If, however, they were offi- 
cially nameless, they did not 
lack Army nicknames, and for 
the sake of reference in this 
story, we will call them the lan- 
gra ulus or the kuchperwanis— 
terms which, being interpreted, 
reflect both upon the soundness 
of their horses and the morality 
of their men.’ This in reality 
was a gross libel originating in 
the Messes of certain uncon- 
sidered down-country regi- 
ments, who wore tight Euro- 
pean uniforms, and _ talked 
English to their men. 

Certainly they were not 
mounted on your great sleek 
Australian chargers, which eat 
like elephants and cannot climb 
the rocky hillsides of the Indian 
frontier ; on the contrary, they 
rode wiry and fretting little 
country-breds, that lived and 
died in a perpetual lather of 
excitement, and were of every 
tint and colour known to the 
artist’s paint-box. Roans and 
greys, duns and chestnuts; 
skewbalds, piebalds, yellow 
horses with great, staring, 
china-blue eyes; pink, straw- 
berry-coloured steeds out of a 
Persian picture-book, and thin, 
ugly equine ghosts, which flew 
at you with bared teeth even 
when you fed them. Ugly 
they may have been (and few 





1 “Tangra ulus” = “the lame owls.” 


‘* Kuchperwanis ” = (literally) ‘It 


doesn’t matter”; in this case—Casual, happy-go-lucky, or devil-may-care. 
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Brigadiers desired their com- 
pany upon a pretty ceremonial 
parade !), but for all that they 
climbed mountains likemarkhor, 
lived on nothing in particular, 
and seemed—in an emergency 
—to be possessed of six instead 
of four legs. 

Of course, all this was years 
ago, and at the time of writing 
the Regiment is mounted on a 
more imposing and less wild 
breed of horse, as only befits 
its dignity on the right flank 
of the 20th Cavalry Brigade 
in Mesopotamia; still I think 
somehow that in their heart of 
hearts the Langra ulus regret 
the change, and their minds 
go back to the days when the 
serre- file rank, armed with 
shepherds’ crooks of wood and 
iron, disentangled the scream- 
ing stallions from their fights 
and amours in the galloping 
squadrons ahead. . 

At the time of which we are 
speaking, the 50th Cavalry were 
stationed in Kohat, which lies 
at the mouth of a geographical 
bottle called the Miranzai 
Valley. The fort at Kohat, 
which is of Sikh origin, is the 
cork that shuts our end of the 
bottle to the Pathan marauder 
at the other, who might other- 
wise work his wicked will upon 
the plains and villages of British 
India behind that slope back 
gently to the Indus at Kushal- 
gargh. For Pathan neighbours 
the Kuchperwanis had the Adam 
Khél, the Orakzai and the Zakha 
Khel Afridi—nice hairy -breast- 
ed murderers with the light- 
heartedness of public - school 
boys, The Regiment was, for 
the most part, cemposed of 
Sikhs, who, being Hindus, are 
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the hereditary enemies of the 
Pathans, upon whom, in former 
history, they waged war and 
triumphed over until—well— 
until they reached the Afridi 
mountains! The rest of the 
Regiment was composed of Mo- 
hamedans, and included many 
Pathans,—the latter being en- 
listed on the principle of setting 
a thief to catch a thief. 

It must always seem strange 
to an English mind that in the 
Indian Army it is possible to 
raise regiments, of which each 
Squadron or Company is raci- 
ally different to its neighbour. 
Imagine a regiment at home 
composed of a squadron of 
Frenchmen, another of English- 
men, and a third of Chinese, 
and then you will get some 
faint idea of the wide gulf that 
separated “A” Squadron of 
the Kuchperwanis, who were of 
Dogra-Rajput origin, from “C” 
Squadron, who were Cis- 
Frontier Pathans. The differ- 
ence is one of race, religion, and 
personal idiosyncrasy; but in 
the case of Asiatic soldiers, 
beyond breeding an intense 
squadron esprit de corps, it 
causes no real friction, and the 
men, who only mix with their 
own kith and kin in barracks, 
ignore their hereditary quarrels 
next door. In this respect an 
Indian Regiment is in miniature 
representative of the whole 
jarring Peninsula, which only 
finds common ground upon 
which to stand under the central 
British Flag. In fact the chief 
duty of the garrison at Kohat 
(which was entirely native) was 
to forget that Ram or Mehamed 
had ever existed to breed dis- 
sension in their midst, and to 
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run the Trans-Frontier Afridi 
to earth when he invaded 
British territory in quest of 
silver or cattle or women. 

As the restless Afridi is 
mobility personified, and as 
regular infantry is handicapped 
in this respect by its heavy 
equipment, it usually fell to the 
lot of the light cavalry to 
make the first move in ciroum- 
venting the raider. In this 
they were aided by a catch-em- 
alive-oh corps of local levies, 
who dwelt perpetually on 
mountain - tops in small de- 
tached posts, and who were 
officially called the “Border 
Military Police”; unofficially, 
both to Afridi and trooper 
alike, they were known as the 
Barder. 

Hunting for needles in hay- 
stacks is proverbially a difficult 
amusement, but it is often mere 
child’s play compared with look- 
ing for a hundred Pathan 
raiders in a wide-flung huddle 
of mountain and valley as big 
as Wales or Yorkshire, and so 
ever and anon the raiders tri- 
umphed over the Sirkar and re- 
turned in safety from such for- 
ays with both loot intact and 
their presence unchallenged. 

Towards the end of one 
blinding “hot weather,” their 
activities became indecently 
successful, and great was the 
wrath of the Kuchperwanis in 
consequence. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” 
said the second senior Major 
one night at mess, “if Simla 
don’t have a pukka expedition 
against them soon, they’ll be 
getting above themselves.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel 
fretfully, “if only the blanked 
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‘Civil’ would give us news of 
a raid as soon as they hear of 
it, instead of first trying to get 
the credit of catching them 
themselves with the Barder 
and police, wed have some 
chance of locating them before 
they slipped back across the 
Frontier. As it is ” he 
waved his hand emptily. 

“And then,” said the junior 
Subaltern indignantly, “if we 
do get on to their tracks, we're 
not allowed to chase over into 
their country, or we get damned 
for breaking the border law! 
Bally rot, I call it!” 

“ Mr Vice—the King,” said 
the officer at the end of the 
mess-table. 

“Gentlemen, — the King,” 
came the orthodox reply from 
under the swinging punkas. 

The silence that fell upon 
the Mess at this the first of 
Army toasts, was rudely 
broken by the clatter of a 
galloping horse in the Mess 
compound outside. 

“The Brigade office order- 
ly hath a letter,” said the 
head khitmutgar impassively. 
“There is doubtless more 
trouble afoot.” 

The Colonel tore it open, and 
all eyes watched his expression 
with repressed gleaming inter- 
est. ‘Another raid on,” he 
remarked briefly, “near Raga- 
zai this time. Two squadrons 
to go out at once ”’—he medi- 
tated for a moment,—‘‘A’ and 
‘C’ squadrons will rendezvous 
below the Cavalry Tower in 
half an hour’s time. You'll 
command the whole wing, 
Cathcart.” 

The second senior Major 
breathed a sigh of relief, but 
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muttered growl of discontent 
from the subalterns of “B” 
and “ D” squadrons proclaimed 
their disapproval of the 
Colonel’s choice. The officers 
of “A” and “OC,” on the other 
hand, rose joyously and 
clanked hurriedly from the 
Mess to their own quarters, in 
order to exchange the almost 
barbaric gorgeousness of their 
blue-and-gold Mess kit for the 
more practical khaki war-paint 
of parade. The deserted 
Colonel found himself sur- 
rounded by the half a dozen 
frankly mutinous subalterns 
who were to be left behind. 

“But, sir,”  expostulated 
young Digby, “‘A’ and ‘C’ 
went out last time!” 

The C.O. smiled maliciously. 
“Right, my boy,” he replied ; 
“‘and they'll always go out 
first so long as the horse 
hospital returns show that 
they can turn out fifteen more 
efficients than ‘B’ or ‘D’!” 

Cursing the sore backs and 
lameness of their own com- 
mands, the aggrieved subal- 
terns ran across the dark 
cantonment to watch the other 
squadrons mount. They eyed 
the scene with gloomy envy, 
but, nevertheless, derisively 
prophesied another wild-goose 
chase for their luckier com- 
rades, for that is only human 
nature. 

Major Cathcart came gallop- 
ing up across the parade-ground 
& few minutes later, and pulled 
up in front of the two chosen 
squadrons. The men were 
giving the last touch to their 
girths and feed-bags, for when 
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you are hot on the scent of the 
Afridi raider you want no 
girth-galls or stragglers. 

“ All the B.O.’s! present?” 
snapped the Major. “Right! 
Stand to your horses! Prepare 
to mount, . . . Mo’hount!” 

The Pathan and Sikh and 
Dogra troopers swung them- 
selves upon their impatient 
horses, and fiddling with their 
sabres and rifles, readjusted a 
strap here or a sling there. A 
hurried inspection followed, 
then the advance-guard trotted 
forward intothe unknown dark- 
ness, and, finally, the main 
column followed in its wake. 

*‘Good-night and good hunt- 
ing!” shouted a squadron 
commander who was left be- 
hind. “Khuda karé!” (may 
God guard you) said the head 
Mess khitmutgar—who was a 
privileged old butler in the very 
happy regimental family—and 
the rear of the last squadron 
vanished among the flickering 
moonbeams. 


Their way lay along the 
middle of a low shadowy valley, 
which was flanked on either 
side by dark frowning hills. 
Above them the silver spacious- 
ness of the Asian night sky 
lent a fictitious sense of cool- 
ness to the parched countryside, 
even while the salty sweat 
trickled unceasingly down the 
horses’ spur-scarred flanks. A 
young Sikh trooper—in the 
gloom a mere shadowy impres- 
sion of rakish turban and flash- 
ing spurs—hummed the first six 
bars of old Pahl Singh’s licen- 
tious love-song, until his mare, 





1 B.0.’s= British officers. 
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shying at a jagged shadow, 
turned romance into blasphemy 
and drove the glare of the 
Amritsar bazaars from his too 
sentimental mind, ‘Peace! 
O shameless one,” he muttered 
reproachfully ; and then, with 
a philosophic sigh, he settled 
down to the monotonous clip- 
clop jingle of a squadron of 
cavalry upon the march, with 
the seemingly drowsy oriental 
indifference that Europeans so 
often mistake for stupidity. 
The country was cultivated, 
and here and there the dim 
lights of a (friendly) Pathan 
village gleamed weakly through 
the gloom. Half of “C” squad- 
ron were enlisted from the 
actual district, and so there 
was no fear of the column los- 
ing its way. 

The hot stifling night was 
passed in brisk trotting, only 
broken by the occasional halt, 
and dawn found them some 
forty miles from Kohat. Here 
they decided to lie up in the 
Toi river bed in order to water 
and feed before proceeding 
farther. 

A Barder scallywag, who 
had watched their approach 
from his eerie up on the hill- 
side above the river, here de- 
scended, and gave them tidings 
of the immediate state of 
affairs. A small hamlet of 
friendly Pathans near Ragazai 
had been attacked on the pre- 
vious day. They had put up a 
stout resistance of their own, 
with the ancient Tower mus- 
kets with which a benign and 
progressive Civil Administra- 
tion provided them; but the 
superior and magazined wea- 
pons of the raiders—which, as 
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Major Cathcart afterwards dis- 
covered, included looted Rus- 
sian rifles, some Lee-Enfields, 
and, finally, a perfect little gem 
of a sporting Mauser —had 
been their undoing, and blood 
had flowed from the gate of 
their wall to the mosque 
within. The raiders, after 
mutilating the local Hindu 
moneylender, had absconded 
with both his silver and his 
wives. His money, life, and 
honour, in fact, were simulta- 
neously raped with the grim 
humour of the savage country- 
side. The present whereabouts 
of the Afridis was uncertain. 
They had been headed off by 
a strong patrol of the Barder 
when they had attempted to 
dash for the nearest pass that 
led back to Tirah; shots had 
been exchanged, and then they 
had—as usual—vanished into 
the maze of rocks and crags 
that men enthusiastically call 
the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. That they were still in 
British territory—and so still 
a potential prey—was certain, 
and, roughly speaking, the 
Barder knew that they must 
be close to and south-east of 
Thall. 

Now at Thall there is a 
strong military post—half a 
squadron of the Kuchperwanis 
on detachment, and a double 
company of Punjab Infantry ; 
and in addition to this, the 
Tort Khél Afridi of the Kurram 
Valley close by is a staunch 
friend of the English Sirkar. 
For all these reasons it was 
impossible for the Zakha Khél 
raiders to regain their homes 
by such a hornet’s nest of 
route. Therefore it was obvi- 
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ous that, like a hunted animal, 
they would presently double 
back on their own tracks, and 
make another attempt to re- 
gain their country by some 
pass in the lonely Miranzai 
Valley, from which they had 
just been driven, Their im- 
mediate position, in fact, was 
not of their own choice, but 
due to the pressure put upon 
them by the Barder. 

This being the case, the 
second senior Major of the 
Kuchperwanis had no intention 
of chasing will-o’-the-wisps 
across a glorified chaos of 
nothing in particular; rather 
he intended to block the passes 
in the Miranzai Valley as one 
stops an earth in England, and 
await them there, “ for”—as 
he said to himself—“ that’s less 
fatiguing!” Even the Afridi, 
super-mountaineer though he 
be, cannot climb the glassy 
window-pane of slippery cliff 
that obtains on this part of the 
Frontier, more especially when 
he is burdened by booty; and 
80, upon occasion, he must use 
the rugged pass like the ordin- 
ary mortal of non-Highland ex- 
traction. The sweating horses 
were given a brief rest, and, in 
addition to their corn, received 
some commandeered bhoosa 
as forage. Then the column 
marched north again. 

They had only gone about 
five miles when, to his extreme 
annoyance, Major Cathcart per- 
ceived the smoke of a Pathan 
signal fire, It blew lazily in 
the morning breeze from a hill- 
top some ten or eleven miles 
away. The local Pathan of 
the Miranzai Valley, politically 
considered, is a most curious 
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He lives within our 
boundaries ; most of his broth- 
ers are in the Punjab Frontier 
Force; he comes in to salaam 
to the local Commissioner, and 
yet, with all this, he is not 
above helping the Trans- 
Frontier raider now and then, 
if by doing so he can score 
off a hated neighbour or secure 
some loot himself as a by- 
product of a Zakha Khél raid! 
In this actual instance, some 
gentleman with a sense of 
humour—for our Pathans are 
Asiatic Irishmen — was obvi- 
ously setting in motion a 
system of signalling which 
amounted to “’Ware Cavalry.” 
This, of course, would spoil 
everything, and the second 
senior Major swore loud and 
deep. ‘You'd think the beg- 
gars liked being raided!” he 
complained bitterly. “Come 
hup, Bullrush!”—this to his 
restive and chafing charger. 
“Damn it all, but Ill sell the 
swine a pup yet!” He stroked 
his fair moustaches, and throw- 
ing his off leg over his horse’s 
withers, slipped lightly to the 


ground. “Halt!” he cried, 
with uplifted arm. “ Dis- 
mount!” 


He formed up his command 
and loosened girths before sum- 
moning the British officers to 
his “ pow-wow.” ‘ Look here,” 
he said, “you've ‘seen that 
signal fire, and you know what 
it means. It’s no earthly good 
for us to go on hunting about 
here now, because the Zakha 
Khél know we're on their 
tracks and will lie doggo for 
days if necessary. We can’t 
locate them if they do that, 
and if we try to, they’ll prob- 
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ably slip through our hands 
altogether. What I intend to 
do is this: I shall leave a troop 
in the Gurgshaki Pass and an- 
other one at Khak Ismail, both 
under native officers” (here 
the subalterns looked anxious), 
“and then withdraw the rest 
of my force back towards 
Kohat. From the _ casual 
Pathan point of view, there’s 
no difference—ylancing at us 
from a mountain - top — be- 
tween the appearance of eight 
troops and six troops when 
on the march. Their spies will] 
see us returning and think 
that we’re all going home, and 
so gain confidence to make 
another dash for the passes 
behind our backs, so to speak. 
The two troops which I intend 
to leave behind, and which I 
hope they will overlook for the 
reason I have just given you, 
may then be able to chupau! 
them when they come along. 
What do you think of the 
idea, Richards?” 

The commander of “C” 
squadron sighed heavily, be- 
cause he wanted to be in at 
the death himself. “It’s quite 
a cunning stunt,” he admitted 
gloomily, ‘and it ought toe 
come off if we have any luck. 
But what about the rest of 
us?” 
“Sorry,” replied the Major 
briefly, “‘but this will have to 
be an N.O.’s* show. Weill 
give old Ressaldar Gurditt 
Singh and Jemadar Faquir 
Mahmud a chance this time, 
because one troop out on its 
own isn’t a B.0O,’s_ com- 
mand.” 


The two native officers con- 
cerned were summoned in order 
that they might receive their 
orders. Gurditt Singh was a 
midddle-aged sedate Sikh from 
the Punjab; while Faquir 
Mahmud was a young and 
reckless - looking Durani Af- 
ghan, and a cadet of the royal 
house of Kabul. 


The two squadrons, each 
“less one troop,” rode slowly 
back along the deserted val- 
ley towards Kohat. Jemadar 
Faquir Mahmud watched them 
until only a handful of dust 
remained upon the _ purple 
horizon to mark their pro- 
gress, then he rode swiftly to 
the Gurgshaki kotal*® and dis- 
mounted his men; the horses 
he led into a deep nullah 
close by, where for the present 
he intended to keep them 
under cover. 

This accomplished, he gave 
the somewhat startling order 
to his men to discard their 
khaki uniforms and to as- 
semble in the dubious désha- 
bille of their many - coloured 
shirts, with legs all innocent 
of boots, spurs, or puttees. 
This he did for two reasons: 
firstly, because in a rough- 
and-tumble with the slippery 
Afridi among his own native 
rocks, a regular trooper is 
heavily handicapped by his 
English-cut boots and breeches; 
secondly, because a soldier in 
mufti may be mistaken for a 
civilian, and correspondingly 
overlooked or ignored. The 
Kuchperwanis held an implicit 
though probably unjust be- 
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lief that the Barder had a 
philosophic habit of running 
with the Afridi hare and 
hunting with the Government 
hounds; and if this was in- 
deed the case, Jemadar Faquir 
Mahmud argued that the raid- 
ing party, which would un- 
doubtedly be shy of the 
Government khaki, might not 
fear the presence of men in 
semi-mufti half so much, be- 
cause they would probably 
mistake them (if they got 
news of their presence at 
all) for the local irregulars, 
whom they would attempt to 
“square.” In fact, he wished 
to put the enemy off their 
guard, and the Major’s initial 
stratagem of pretending to 
withdraw the whole of his 
force assisted him in his 
plan. 

The morning wore on in the 
dry, crisp, sunny silence that 
hangs eternally over the brown, 
barren, blazing mountains of 
the Indian Frontier, and about 
noon the Jemadar got news 
of the raiders’ approach. The 
Major’s scheme had appar- 
ently succeeded, for the enemy 
were obviously making a dash 
for the pass—in the cavalry’s 
‘“‘absence.”” They moved rap- 
idly, with the long silent stride 
of the Highlander; but swift 
though their progress was, it 
was hedged around with in- 
finite precaution. Their front 
and flanks were protected by 
the oldest and most cunning 
of their scouts, and half a 
dozen men marched in rear 
of the whole party. 

The Afghan Jemadar watched 
them through his field-glasses 
with smiling approval, for Fate 
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seemed to have delivered them 
into his hand. They num- 
bered some sixty men ; and with 
the main body, and upon 
donkeys, were the three Hindu 
women they had abducted, to- 
gether with the rest of the 
loot—silver and jewels and rich 
wearing apparel. They ap- 
preached the pass boldly, little 
dreaming that thirty-two Lee- 
Enfield rifles covered them 
from behind the boulders at 
the foot of the gorge. 

Meanwhile the Kuchperwanis 
lay silent and breathless: not 
a@ muscle moved, not a finger 
stirred. The unavoidable clatter 
of the enemy’s sandals upon the 
loose stones was the only sound 
in the whole empty valley, 
until—“ Fixed sights, rapid 
fire!”"—and then the spell was 
broken! The crash of the swift 
discharge of musketry roared 
echoingly across the empty 
silence of the craggy country- 
side, and the Afridis were down 
behind their own rocks before 
the echo had died away. 

Again the Jemadar gave a 
whispered command to his 
Kot-Dafadar, and six picked 
shots crept stealthily round the 
enemy’s left flank in order to 
enfilade them. The position 
that these sharpshooters secured 
ten minutes later was such 
that the nullah in which the 
Afridis lay became untenable, 
and they had to abandon their 
cover and retire hurriedly, all 
exposed to the Jemadar’s tor- 
menting fire as they did so. 
Many fell as they retreated 
across the open, and the rest 
fled back in disorder to the 
cover of a small ruined mosque, 
five hundred yards away. The 
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Kuchperwanis followed them up 
with savage glee, and continued 
to shoot until the last of them 
had gained this temporary 
sanctuary ; then they formed a 
cordon around their penned-in 
foe and awaited developments. 

Faquir Mahmud took council 
with his native N.C.O.’s; to 
attack a bullet-proof building 
that only possesses one narrow 
entrance is never a healthy 
proceeding, and in this case, at 
least forty of the raiders had 
gained admission to the mosque. 
On the other hand, the Jemadar 
dreaded that if he waited until 
reinforcements arrived from 
Major Cathcart (to whom he 
had already despatched a gal- 
loper with a verbal message) 
the raiders inside might regain 
their nerve, and, upon discover- 
ing how small the force against 
them really was, break out of 
the mosque again and escape 
and scatter in all directions, It 
was his quick-witted Pathan 
trumpeter, Ali Mohamed, who 
really found the solution to the 
problem. 

“ Huzoor,” he said, “see: 
there is a dried bhoosa stack 
behind the mosque. A man 
crawling up to it might go 
unobserved and light it, then 
the Zakha Khél would roast even 
before Satan burns them!” 

“ Shabash! Ali Mohamed,” 
replied the Jemadar ; “there is 
wisdom in thy boy’s head after 
all, despite that folly in Pesha- 
war, and for thee shall be re- 
served the honour of firing the 
stack, Go now, and we will 
distract their attention by firing 
at the door. See to it that 


thou lightest it fully and well.” 
To his Kot-Dafadar he said: 
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“For us is reserved much 
honour if we can but destroy 
these women thieves witheut 
the help of the Major Sahib or 
Gurditt Singh’s Sikhs, and I 
think that we now hold them 
in our hand.” 

“There is hope of it,” the 
Pathan N.C.O. replied, a little 
doubtfully ; “but I fear that 
when they smell the flame they 
will undoubtedly flee into the 
open, and perchance many will 
escape in the turmoil from the 
meshes of our net that is now 
spread for them,” 

‘‘Nay, rather we have hooked 
our fish, brother, and it only 
remains for us to land him! 
The fire will compel them to 
fly away from it, and so they 
cannot scatter in all directions, 
but must needs choose one— 
the coolest! This being so, and 
the fear of the fire in their 
evil hearts as well, they will 
assuredly be crowded together 
like sheep leaping through a 
gap; indeed, they are even 
already our carrion—leok !” 

A jagged tongue of yellow 
flame wriggled delicately up 
the bhoosa as he spoke, and a 
second later the wind had 
caught it and swirled it around 
the very base of the stack. 
Young Ali Mohamed had done 
his work full well, and the 
scorching blast swept onwards 
down wind towards the doomed 
mosque. 

The immediate effect upon 
the garrison within was not 
at first apparent, save that 
their shooting showed a sen- 
sible slackening ; then suddenly 
there came the deluge, and 
twenty or thirty maddened 
figures poured out of the blazing 
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death-trap like bees from out 


an overturned hive. Like bees, 
too, they stung the Kuchper- 
wanis, but their stings were of 
lead and nickel. “Strike! O 
my Pathans, and kill!” shouted 
the Jemadar in his own argot, 
forgetting in his excitement all 
about orthodox English words 
of command. “Destroy the 
Zakha Khél, O men of Usufzai ! 
for now is your chance!” 

Bid a Macleod kill a Mac- 
kenzie! The men of “C” 
squadron poured rapid fire into 
their foe, varying the hammer- 
and-tongs stand-up fight with 
the shouting of much filthy 
abuse and some occasional 
stone- throwing! Perhaps a 
dozen of the enemy managed 
to dive through the cordon 
and effected their escape 
into the hilis beyond; but the 
remainder, scorched, wounded, 
and dead alike, were caught in 
a storm centre where there was 
no cover, and which was raked 
again and again by the cross- 
fire of the triumphant Kuchper- 
wanis. No question of surrender 
entered the enemy’s head; to 
be captured alive meant a civil 
trial (and the gallows) for 
robbery under arms; besides, 
on the Indian Frontier we do 
not trust each other sufficiently 
to surrender our swords so long 
as we have life to use them. 

At last every Afridi was upon 
the ground—dead, wounded, or 
burned—and for a minute the 
fire on both sides ceased. 

“Would ye surrender?” 
shouted Jemadar Faquir Mah- 
mud—as a matter of form, and 
not because he expected that 
his own race would do so. 

“Son of a burned pig,” came 
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the courteous reply, “I know 
thy face, and I have sons! They 
will avenge my death! Now 
kill!” 

The Kuchperwanis obliged 
him at onee, because a group 
of wounded Afridis is about 
as dangerous as a basketful 
of trampled cobras, and it is 
a matter of their lives or your 
own. 

About an hour later Major 
Cathcart came galloping back 
with his raging subalterns, who 
could have torn the Jemadar 
limb from limb for “ keeping 
all the fun to himself.” “Damn 
it, Jemadar Sahib,” they ex- 
postulated quite seriously, “it’s 
not playing the game at all.” 

Faquir Mahmud smiled his 
satisfaction of his own day’s 
work, and handed the Major 
his butcher's bill. ‘We have 
killed thirty-three raiders,” he 
said briefly, “and recovered 
their loot. Shall I now make 
arrangements to send their 
bodies in to the Colonel Sahib 
to. count? Also the three 
Hindu women who are un- 
injured ?” 

“TI don’t expect Mrs Colonel 
Sahib would appreciate that,” 
said the senior Major with 
twinkling eyes. “I should 
try the Deputy-Commissioner, 
if I were you—he’s a 
bachelor! ” 

“ Also,” added the Jemadar, 
as an afterthought, “I shot 
two woodcock on the way with 
my shot-gun. These also will 
I send to the Commissioner 
Sahib.” 

There was much triumphant 
rejoicing in the Cavalry Mess 
at Kohat on the fellowing 
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night. The infantry came in 
to swell the occasion, and 
reminded the over - jubilant 
cavalrymen that as in reality 
they were only “medieval 
ironmongers,”’ they needn’t 
put on airs just because they 
had “outed” an Afridi raid- 
ing party. The blue-and-gold 
attired young gentlemen of the 
Kuchperwams poured whisky- 
and-sodas down the necks of 
their too critical guests in the 
billiard-room, and started to 
sing: “Oh, mother, dearest 
mother, theres a wake in 
Kildare”; they were mostly 
Irishmen, and so you must 
excuse the words of the song, 
which the present writer can- 
not set down. 

Jemadar Faquir Mahmud 
was present as a Mess guest, 
for as a scion of the Afghan 
royal family, and as a student 
of both French and English, 
he was a much - privileged 
officer; and he drank frankly 
and fully of the bubbly froth- 
ing liquid which, as a good 
Mahomedan, he called sherbet. 

It was about 2 A.M. befere 
the Kuchperwani subalterns got 
rid of their guests, and then an 
Afridi sepoy of the 558th 
Punjab Infantry started to 
make the night joyously 
hideous with a bagpipe selec- 
tion of Zakhme Dil; this 
being interpreted means the 
“Wounded Heart,” and refers 
to the possibly romantic but 
frankly unfortunate love affairs 
of a certain poetic but alto- 
gether impossible Afghan Amir 
long since dead and buried. 
The words of this—or rather 
the British subalterns’ parodied 
version of it—are even more 


unrepeatable than those of 
the “‘ Wake in Kildare.” 

Next morning outside the 
Kuchperwanis’ Quarter-Guard, 
and under the immediate fire 
of their rifles, were buried the 
dead Afridis who had perished 
in the affray. This, however, 
was only a temporary measure, 
as it was certain that am- 
bassadors would be sent in 
from Tirah to claim their 
bedies for burial in their own 
country, on the payment of a 
fine which would be levied in 
rifles. Accordingly the Colonel 
was not surprised when a few 
days later his office orderly, 
who was a well-bred and 
supercilious- looking Mahom- 
edan from the horse-breeding 
districts of the Punjab, in- 
formed him that certain 
Semitio-faced visitors awaited 
his pleasure outside. 

Their spokesman was a tall 
dignified man of middle age, 
with a facile tongue and a 
ready smile; and the conver- 
sation that followed was en- 
tirely reminiscent of an Irish- 
man selling a horse at 
Clonmel. 

“OQ Huzoor,” said the Afridi 
ambassador, in his deep gut- 
tural Pushto, which is so dif- 
ferent to the finicky tongue of 
Hindustan, “see: we will give 
you one of our rifles for the 
bodies of ten of our friends. 
That is to say, we will give 
you three rifles for the thirty- 
three.” 

“Nay, rather thou shouldst 
give us ten rifles for each 
body,” replied the Colonel 
laughing; “but this is no 
matter for me but for the 
Commissioner Sahib to settle.” 
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They adjourned forthwith to 
the picturesque Residency that 
was once inhabited by Cavag- 
nari himself, and argued the 
rest of the morning away, 
until a settlement mutually 
satisfactory to all concerned 
was finally arrived at. 

Then the ambassadors pre- 
pared to take their departure 
with their gruesome burdens. 
“But rest assured,” said their 
spokesman naively, as he 
turned to leave, “there has 
been a great deceit in this 
matter, for had we known that 
it was the cavalry we should 
have lain hidden, and so es- 
caped thee. Nor is it right or 
just that thy soldiers should 
attack us who were but bent 
on plunder: that is an affair 
for your police and the Barder ; 
let the soldiers fight only when 
we proclaim the Holy War! 
Much trouble will come of all 
this impropriety, and thirty 
new blood-feuds must now 
arise and be fed, until all is 
made straight again. Fare- 
well!” 

“That’s a cheery look-out 
for Faquir Mahmud,” said the 
Adjutant thoughtfully. 


“Well, as he’s got at least 
five hereditary blood-feuds as 
family heirlooms already, I don’t 
expect that a sixth—and a per- 
sonal one at that—will worry 
him very much,” answered the 
Colonel, laughing, as he broke 
into song: 

‘* It’s war, red war I'll give you then, 

War till my sinews fail ; 

For the wrong you have done to a 


chief of men 
And a thief of the Zukha Kheyl.”! 


It may interest the reader to 
learn that the relations of the 
slain Afridi raiders have not as 
yet settled their account with 
Jemadar Faquir Mahmud. On 
the contrary, few of them re- 
main among the Quick, because 
a month after the affray they 
tried their luck again against 
another squadron of Indian 
Cavalry near Peshawar. Here 
they were chased across a valley 
at the lance point, and they 
finally put up a most sporting 
effort with their magazine rifles 
until all had obtained a free 
first-class ticket direct to the 
Prophet’s Paradise, as befits 
brave men who place their God 
before their safety. 

ZERES. 





1 « The Border Thief.” 
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AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS.—IV. 


A CLOUD RECONNAISSANCE. 


CLOUDS, say the text-books 
of meteorology, are collections 


- of partly condensed water 


vapour, or of fine ice erystals. 
Clouds, mentioned in terms of 
the newspaper and the club, 
are dingy masses of nebulous- 
ness under which the dubious 
politician, company promoter, 
or other merchant of hot air 
is hidden from open attack 
and exposure, Clouds, to the 
flying officer on active service, 
are either useful friends or un- 
strafeable enemies. The hostile 
clouds are very high and of the 
ice-crystal variety. They form 
a light background, against 
which aeroplanes are boldly 
silhouetted, to the great ad- 
vantage of the anti-aircraft 
gunners. The friendly or 
water-vapour clouds are to 
be found several thousands of 
feet lower. If a pilot be above 
them they help him to dodge 
writs for trespass, which Archi- 
bald the bailiff seeks to hand 
him. When numerous enough 
to make attempts at observa- 
tion ineffective, they perform 
an even greater service for him 
—that of arranging for a day’s 
holiday. And at times the 
R.F.C, pilot, like the man 
with a murky past, is con- 
strained to have elouds for a 
covering against attack, as 
you shall see if you will ac- 
company me en the trip about 
to be described. 


The period is the latter half 


of September 1916, a time of 
great doings on the Somme 
front. After a few weeks of 
comparative inaction—if meth- 
odical consolidation and intense 
artillery preparation ean be 
called inaction — the British 
are once more denting the 
Boche line, fFlers, Martin- 
puich, Courcelette, and Hau- 
court. l’Abbaye have fallen 
within the past week, and 
the tanks have just made 
their first ungainly bow before 
the curtain of war, with the 
superlatives of the war corre- 
spondent in close attendance. 
Leave from France has been 
cancelled indefinitely. 

Our orders are to carry 
through all the reconnaissance 
work allotted to us, even though 
weather conditions place such 
duties near the border-line of 
possible accomplishment. That 
is why we now propose to 
leave the aerodrome, despite a 
great lake of cloud that only 
allows the sky to be seen 
through rare gaps, and a sixty- 
mile wind that will fight us on 
the outward jeurney. Under 
these circumstances we shall 
probably find no friendly craft 
east of the trenches, and, as 
& consequence, whatever Hun 
machines are in the air will be 
free to deal with our party. 
However, since six machines 
are detailed for the job, I con- 
sole myself with the old tag 
about safety in numbers. 

We rise te a height of 3000 
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feet, and rendezvous there, 
From the flight commander’s 
bus I look backward to see how 
the formation is shaping, and 
discover that we now number 
five, one machine having failed 
to start by reason of a dud 
engine. We circle the aero- 
drome, waiting for a sixth bus, 
but nobody is sent to join us, 
The “Carry on” signal shows 
up from the ground, and we 
head eastward. After climb- 
ing another fifteen hundred 
feet, we enter the clouds, Itis 
now impossible to see more than 
a yard or two through the in- 
tangible wisps of grey-white 
vapour that seem to float 
around us, so that our ferma- 
tion loses its symmetry, and we 
become scattered. 

Arrived in the clear atmo- 
sphere above the clouds my 
pilot throttles down until the 
rear machines have appeared 
and re-formed. We then con- 
tinue in the direction of the 
trenches, with deep blue in- 
finity above and the unwieldy 
cloud-banks below. Familiar 
landmarks show up from time 
to time through holes in the 
white screen. 

Against the violent wind, far 
stronger than we found it near 
the ground, we make laboured 
progress. Two of the party 
are evidently in difficulties, for 
they drop further and further 
behind, Soon one gives in and 
turas back, the pilot being un- 
able to maintaia pressure for 
his petrol supply. I shout the 
news through the speaking- 
tube, and hear, in reply from the 
flight commander, a muffled 
comment, which might be 
“Well!” but is more likely to 
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be something else. Three 
minutes later the second bus 
in trouble turns tail. Its 
engine has been missing on one 
cylinder since the start, and is 
not in a fit state for a trip over 
enemy country. Again I call 
to the leader, and again hear a 
word ending in “ell.”’ The 
two remaining machines close 
towards the leader, and we 
continue. Very suddenly one 
of them drops out, with a 
rocker arm gone. Its nose 
goes slowly down, and it glides 
inte the clouds, Yet again I 
call the flight oommander’s 
attention to our dwindling 
numbers, and this time I can- 
not mistake the single-syllabled 
reply. It is a full-throated 
“Hell!” For my part I com- 
pare the party to the ten little 
nigger boys, and wonder when 
the only surviver, apart from 
our own machine, will leave. 
I look at it anxiously. The 
wings on one side are much 
lighter than those on the other, 
and I therefore recognise it as 
the Tripehound’s bus. There 
is ground for misgiving, as on 
several occasions it has seemed 
to fly in an erratic manner. 
The cause of this, as we find 
out on our return, is that for 
five minutes the Tripehound 
has been leaning over the 
side, with the joystick held 
between his knees while at- 
tempting to fasten a small door 
in the cowling round the en- 
gine, left open by a careless 
mechanic. It is important to 
shut the opening, as otherwise 
the wind may rush inside and 
tear off the cowling. Just as 
a short band of the trench-line 
south of Arras can be seen 
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through a gap, the Tripehound, 
having found that he cannot 
possibly reach far enough to 
close the protruding door, sig- 
nals that he must go home, 

I do not feel altogether sorry 
to see our last companion leave, 
as we have often been told not 
to cross the lines on a recon- 
naissance flight with less than 
three machines; and with the 
wind and the low clouds, which 
now form an opaque window, 
perforated here and there by 
small holes, a long observa- 
tion journey over Bocheland by 
@ single aeroplane does not 
seem worth while. But the 
flight commander, remembering 
the recent order about com- 
pleting a reconnaisance at all 
costs, thinks differently and 
decides to go on. To get our 
bearings he holds down the 
nose of the machine until we 
have descended beneath the 
clouds, in full view of the open 


eountry. 
We find ourselves a mile or 
two beyond Arras, As soon as 


the bus appears it is bracketed 
in front, behind, and on both 
sides by black shell-bursts. 
We swerve aside, but more 
shells quickly follow. The 
shooting is particularly good, 
for the Archie people have the 
exact range of the low clouds 
slightly above us. Three times 
we hear the hiss of passing 
ehunks of high explosive, and 
the lower left plane is unevenly 
punctured by a flying frag- 
ment. We lose height for a 
second to gather speed, and 
then, to my relief, the pilot 
zhums up toacloud. Although 
the gunners can no longer see 
their target, they loose cff a 
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few more rounds and trust to 
luck that a stray shell may 
find us. These bursts are 
mostly far wide of the mark, 
although two of them make 
ugly black blotches against 
the whiteness of the vapour 
through which we are rising. 

Once more we emerge into 
the open space between sky and 
cloud. The flight commander 
takes the mouthpiece of his 
telephone tube and shouts to 
me that he intends completing 
the round above the clouds. 
To let me search for railway 
and other traffic he will de- 
scend into view of the ground 
at the most important points. 
He now sets a compass course 
for Toutprés, the first large 
town of the reconnaissance, 
while I search all around for 
possible enemies. At present 
the sky is clear, but at any 
minute Boche police craft may 
appear from the unbroken blue 
or rise from the cloud. 

The slowness of our ground 
speed, due to the fierce wind, 
allows me plenty of time to 
admire the strangely beautiful 
surroundings. Above is the 
inverted bowl of blue, bright 
for the most part, but duller 
towards the horizon-rim. The 
sun pours down a vivid light, 
that spreads quicksilver iri- 
deseence over the cloud-tops. 
Below is the cloudscape, fan- 
tastic and far-stretching. The 
shadow of our machine 18 
surrounded by a halo of sun- 
shine as it darts along the 
irregular white surface. The 
clouds dip, climb, twist, and 
flatten into every conceivable 
shape. Thrown together a8 
they never could be on solid 
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earth are outlines of the wild- 
est and tamest features of a 
world unspoiled by battlefields, 
brick towns, ruins, or any 
other ulcers on the face of 
nature. Jagged mountains, 
forests, dainty hills, waterfalls, 
heavy seas, plateaux, precipices, 
quiet lakes, jungles, rolling 
plains, caverns, chasms, and 
dead deserts merge into one 
another, all in a uniform 
white, as though wrapped in 
eotton wool and laid out for 
inspection in haphazard con- 
tinuity. And yet, for all its 
mad irregularity, the cloud- 
scape from above is perfectly 
harmonious and never tiring. 
One wants to land on the 
elean surface and explore the 
wonderful continent. Some- 
times, when passing a high 
projection, the impulse comes 
to lean over and grab a hand- 
ful of the fleecy covering. 

After being shut off from 
the ground for a quarter of 
an hour, we are able to look 
down through a large chasm. 
Two parallel canals cut across 
it, and these we take to be 
part of the canal junction 
below Toutprés. This agrees 
with our estimate of speed, 
wind, and time, according to 
which we should be near the 
town. The pilot takes the 
machine through the clouds, 
and we descend a few hundred 
feet below them, 

To diseoncert Archie we 
travel in zigzags, while I 
search for items of interest. 
A train is moving south, and 
another is entering Toutprés 
from the east. A few barges 
are dotted among the various 
canals. Bordering a wood to 
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the west is an aerodrome. 
About a dozen aeroplanes are 
in line on the ground, but the 
air above it is empty of Boche 
craft. Evidently the Huns 
below had not expected a visit 
from hostile machines on such 
a day, for Archie allows sev- 
eral minutes to pass before 
introducing himself. A black 
puff then appears en our level 
some distance ahead, We side- 
slip, but the gunners find our 
new position and send bursts 
all round the bus. The single 
wouff of the first shot has be- 
come a jerky chorus that swells 
or dwindles according to the 
number of shells and their 
nearness. 

I signal to the flight com- 
mander that I have finished 
with Toutprés, whereupon we 
climb into the clouds and com- 
parative safety. We rise above 
the white intangibility and 
steer north-east, in the direc- 
tion of Passementerie. I con- 
tinue to look for possible 
aggressors. The necessity for 
a careful look-out is shown 
when a group of black specks 
appears away to the south, 
some fifteen hundred feet above 
us. In this area and under to- 
day’s weather conditions, the 
odds are a hundred to one that 
they will prove to be Boches. 
We lose height until our bus is 
on the fringe of the clouds and 
ready to escape out of sight. 
Apparently the newcomers do 
not spot us in the first place, 
for they are flying transverse 
to our line of flight. A few 
minutes later they make the 
discovery, change direction, 
and begin a steep glide toward 
us. All this while I have kept 
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my field-glasses trained on 
them, and as one machine 
turns I can see the Maltese 
crosses painted on the wings. 
The question of the strangers’ 
nationality being answered, we 
slip into the clouds to avoid 
attack. 

The pilet thinks it advisable 
to remain hidden by keeping 
inside the clouds. He must 
therefore steer entirely by 
compass, without sun or land- 
mark to guide him. As we 
leave the clear air a left move- 
ment of the rudder, without 
corresponding bank, swings 
the machine to the north, so 
that its nose points away from 
the desired course. The pilot 
puts on a fraction of right 
rudder to counteract the devi- 
ation. We veer eastward, but 
rather too much, if the sway- 
ing needle of the eompass is 
to be believed. A little left 
rudder again puts the needle 
into an anti-clockwise motion. 
With his attention concen- 
trated on our direction, the 
pilot, impatient at waiting for 
the needle to become steady, 
uncenseiously kicks the rudder- 
controls, first te one side, then 
to the other. The needle be- 
gins to swing around, and the 
compass is thus rendered use- 
less for the time being. For 
the next minute or two, until 
it is safe to leave the clouds, 
the pilot must now keep the 
machine straight by instinct, 
and trust to his sense of 
direction. 

A similar mishap often 
happens when flying through 
cloud. Pilots have been known 
to declare that all compasses 
are liable to swing of their 


own acoord when in clouds, 
though the real explanation 
is that they themselves have 
disturbed the needle unduly 
by a continuous pressure on 
each side of the rudder bar 
in turn, thus eausing an oscil- 
lation of the rudder and a 
consequent zigzagged line of 
flight. The trouble is more 
serious than it would seem to 
the layman, as when the 
compass is out of action, and 
no other guides are available, 
one tends to drift round in a 
large cirele, like a man lost in 
the jungle. . Should the craft 
be driven by a rotary engine, 
the torque, or outward wash 
from the propeller, may make 
a machine edge more and more 
to the left, unless the pilot is 
careful to allow for this tend- 
ency. 

Such a drift to the left has 
taken us well to the north 
of a straight line between 
Toutprés and Passementerie, 
as we discover on leaving the 
clouds for a second or two, 
so as to correct the error with 
the aid of landmarks. But the 
compass has again settled down 
to goed behaviour, and we are 
able to get a true course before 
we climb back te the sheltering 
whiteness. 

A flight inside the clouds is 
far from pleasant. We are 
hemmed in by a drifting form- 
lessness that looks like thin 
steam, but, unlike steam, im- 
parts a sensation of coldness 
and clamminess, The eye can- 
not penetrate farther than 
about a yard beyond the wing 
tips. Nothing is to be seen 
but the aeroplane, nothing 18 
to be heard but the droning 
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hum of the engine, which seems 
louder than ever amid the iso- 
lation. I am bored, cold, and 
uncomfortable. The time drags 
along lamely; five minutes 
masquerade as half an hour, 
and only by repeated glances 
at the watch do I convince 
myself that we cannot yet 
have reached the next ob- 
jective. I study the map for 
no particular reason exeept 
that it is something to do, 
Then I decide that the Lewis 
gun ought to be fired as a test 
whether the working parts are 
still in good order. I hold the 
spade-grip, swing round the 
circular mounting until the gun 
points to the side, and loose 
five rounds into the unpleasant 
vapour. The flight commander 
is startled at the sudden clatter, 
andturnsround. Finding that 

the fire was mine and not an 

enemy’s, he shakes his fist as a 
protest against the sudden dis- 
turbance. Even this action is 
welcome as being evidence of 
companionship, 

When the pilot, judging that 
Passementerie should be below, 
takes the machine under the 
clouds, I feel an immense relief, 
even though the exit is certain 
to make us a target for Archie, 
We emerge slightly to west of 
the town. There is little to be 
observed ; the railways are bare 
of trains, and the station con- 
tains only an average number 
of trucks. Four black-crossed 
aeroplanes are flying over their 
aerodrome at a height of some 
two thousand feet. Three of 
them begin to climb, perhaps 
in an attempt to intercept us. 
However, our bus has plenty of 
time to disappear, and this we 
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do quickly—so quickly that the 
A.A. batteries have only wor- 
ried us to the extent of half a 
dozen shells, all wide of the 
mark, 

We rise right through the 
white screen into full view of 
the sun, Apparently the sky 
is clear of intruders, so we 
turn for three-quarters of a 
cirele and head for Plusprés, 
the third point of call. The 
wind now being behind the 
machine in a transverse diree- 
tion, our speed in relation to 
the ground is nearly twice the 
speed of the outward half of 
the journey. The sun is pleas- 
antly warming, and I look to- 
wards it gratefully. A few 
small marks, which may or 
may not be sun-spots, flicker 
across its face. To get an 
easier view I cover my eyes 
with goggles, the smoke-tinted 
glasses of which allow me to 
look at the glare without 
blinking. In a few seconds I 
am able to recognise the spots 
as distant aeroplanes moving 
in our direction. Probably 
they are the formation that 
we encountered on the way to 
Passementerie. Their object 
in keeping between us and the 
sun is to remain unobserved 
with the help of the blinding 
stream of light, which throws 
a haze around them. I call 
the pilot’s attention to the 
scouts, and yet again we fade 
into the clouds. This time, 
with the sixty-mile wind as 
our friend, there is no need 
to remain hidden for long. 
Quite soon we shall have to 
descend to look at Plusprés, 
the most dangerous point on 
the round. 
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When we take another look 
at the earth I find that the 
pilot has been exact in timing 
our arrival at the important 
Boche base—too exact, indeed, 
for we find ourselves directly 
over the centre of the town. 
Only somebody who has been 
Archied from Plusprés can real- 
ise what it means to fly right 
over the stronghold at four 
thousand feet. The advanced 
lines of communication that 
stretch westward to the Arras- 
Péronne front all hinge on 
Plusprés, and for this reason 
it often shows activity of in- 
terest to the aeroplane observer 
and his masters, The Boches 
are therefore highly annoyed 
when British aircraft arrive 
on a tour of inspection, To 
voice their indignation they 
have concentrated many anti- 
aircraft guns around the town. 
What is worse, the Archie fire 
at Plusprés is more accurate 
than at any other point away 
from the actual front, as wit- 
ness the close bracket formed 
by the sighting shots that 
greet our solitary bus. 

From a hasty glance at the 
station and railway lines, while 
we slip away to another level, 
I gather that many trains 
and much rolling stock are to 
be bagged. The work will have 
to be done under serious diffi- 
culties, in the shape of beastly 
black bursts and the repeated 
changes of direction necessary 
to dodge them. We bank 
sharply, side-slip, lose height, 
regain it, and perform other 
erratic evolutions likely to spoil 
the gunners’ aim ; but the area 
is so closely sprinkled by shells 
that, to whatever point the ma- 


chine swerves, we always hear 
the menacing report of burst- 
ing H.E. It is no easy matter 
to observe accurately while in 
my present condition of “ wind 
up,” created by the coughing of 
Archie. I lean over te count 
the stationary trucks in the 
sidings. “ Wouff, wouff, wouff,” 
interrupts Archie from a spot 
deafeningly near; and I with- 
draw into “the office,” other- 
wise the observer's cockpit. 
Follows a short lull, during 
which I make another attempt 
to count the abnormal amount 
of rolling stock. “ Wouf—Hs 
—sss/” shrieks another shell, 
as it throws a large H.E. 
splinter past our tail. Again 
I put my head in the office, I 
write down an approximate 
estimate of the number of 
trucks, and ne longer attempt 
to sort them out, so many toa 
potential train. A hunt over 
the railway system reveals no 
fewer than twelve trains, 
These I pencil-point on my 
map, as far as I am able to 
locate them, A massed collec- 
tion of vehicles remain station- 
ary in what must be either a 
large square or the market- 
place. I attempt to count them, 
but am stopped by a report 
louder than any of the preced- 
ing ones. Next instant I find 
myself pressed tightly against 
the seat. The whole of the 
machine is lifted about a 
hundred feet by the compres- 
sien from a shell that has 
exploded a few yards beneath 
our under-carriage. I begin 
to wonder whether all our 
troubles have been swept away 
by a direct hit; but an exam- 
ination of the machine shows 
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no damage beyond a couple 
of rents in the fabric of the 
fuselage. That finishes my 
observation work for the mo- 
ment. Not with a _ court- 
martial as the only alternative 
eould I carry on the job until 
we have left Archie’s inferno 
of frightfulness. The pilot is 
of the same mind, and we nose 
into the clouds, pursued to the 
last by the insistent smoke- 
puffs. 

When the bus is once again 
flying between sky and eloud, 
we begin to feel more at home. 
No other craft come within 
range of vision, so that with- 
out interruption we reach 
Musette, the fourth railway 
junction to be spied upon. 
The rolling stock there is 
scarcely enough for two train- 
loads, and no active trains can 
be spotted. We hover above 
the tewn for a half-minute, 
and then leave for Boislens. 

The machine now points 
westward and homeward and 
thus has the full benefit of 
the wind, which. accelerates 
our ground speed ‘to nearly a 
hundred and fifty miles an 
hour. The gods take it into 
their heads to be kind, for we 
are not obliged to descend 
through the clouds over Bois- 
lens, as the region can be 
seen plainly through a gap 
large enough to let me count 
the RS. and note that a 
train, with steam up, stands 
in the station, 

As Boislens is the last town 
mentioned by the H.Q. peeple 
who mapped out the recon- 
naissance, the job is all but 
completed. Yet twelve miles 
still separate us from the 
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nearest bend of the trench 
line, and a twelve-mile area 
contains plenty of room for a 
fight. Since the open at- 
mosphere shows no warning 
of an attack, I look closely 
toward the sun—for a fast 
scout will often try to sur- 
prise a two-seater by ap- 
proaching between its qua 

and the sun, At first I am 
conseious of nothing but a 
strong glare; but when my 
goggled eyes become aceus- 
tomed to the brightness, I 
see, or imagine I see, an in- 
distinct oblong object sur- 
rounded by haze. I turn 
away for a second to avoid the 
oppressive light. On seeking 
the sun again I find the faint 
oblong more pronounced, For 
one instant it deviates from the 
straight line between our bus 
and the sun, and I then recog- 
nise it as an aeroplane. I also 
discover that a second machine 
is hovering two thousand feet 
above the first. The chief 
hobby of the flight commander 
is to seek a scrap. Immedi- 
ately I make known to him 
the presence of hostile craft he 
tests his gun in readiness for 
a fight. Knowing by experi- 
ence that if he starts manceuv- 
ring round a Hun he will not 
break away while there is the 
slightest chance of a victory, 
I humbly remind him, by 
means of a leaf from my note- 
book, that since our job is a 
reconnaissance, the R.F.C. law 
is to return quickly with our 
more or less valuable informa- 
tion, and to abstain from such 
luxuries as unnecessary fights. 
Although he does not seem too 
pleased at the reminder he puts 
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down the nose of the machine, 
so as to cross the lines in 
the shortest possible time. The 
first Hun scout continues the 
dive to within three hundred 
yards, at which range I fire a 
few short bursts, by way of 
an announcement to the Boche 
that we are ready for him and 
protected from the rear. He 
flattens out of the dive and 
sits behind our tail at a re- 
spectful distance, until the 
second scout has joined him. 
The two separate and prepare 
to swoop down one from each 
side. But we are now passing 
the trenehes, and just as one 
of our attackers begins to dive, 
@ formation of de Havilands 
(British “pusher” scout ma- 
chines) arrives to investigate. 
The second Boche plants him- 
self between us and the new- 
comers, while his companion 
continues to dive until he is a 
hundred and fifty yards from 
us. At this range I rattle 
through the rest of the am- 
munition drum and the Hun 
swerves aside. We then rec- 
ognise the machine as an 
Albatross scout or “German 
spad,” a highly dangerous type 
that entered the lists quite 
recently. Finding that they 


now have to reckon with five 
de Havilands, the two Huns 
turn sharply and race east- 
ward, their superior speed 
saving them from pursuit. 

We pass through the clouds 
for the last time on the trip, 
and fly home very soberly over 
friendly territory, while I piece 
together my hurried notes, 
The squadron commander 
meets us in the aerodrome 
with congratulations and a 
desire for information. 

“Seen anything?” he asks, 

‘Fourteen trains and some 
M.T.,” I reply. 

‘‘And a few thousand clouds,” 
adds the flight commander. 

By the time I have returned 
from the delivery of my report 
at G.H.Q., the wing office has 
sent orders that we are to 
receive a mild censure for 
carrying out a reconnaissance 
with only one machine. The 
squadron commander grins a8 
he delivers the reproof, so that 
we do not feel altogether 
crushed. 

“Don’t do it again,” he 
concludes. 

As we have not the least 
desire to do it again, the order 
is unlikely to be disobeyed. 

ConrTACT. 
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“CLAIMS.” 


BY A DIVISIONAL 


“ WHAT on earth is a Divi- 
sonal Claims Officer? ” one can 
hear many readers exclaim, and 
even among the latest-joined 
subalterns, whose universal 
knowledge on matters military 
would justify one in saying that 
what they don’t know is not 
worth knowing, many would 
be hard put to it to give an an- 
swer to the question, You may 
search the pages of ‘War 
Establishments’ in vain for 
an answer. Tor, as Hamlet 
once remarked— 


‘There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamed of in our philo- 
sophy,” 

and this war has produced 

many things that were not 

dreamed of in the philosophy 

of those whose duty it was to 

prepare for war. 

The wife of one Claims 
Officer, whose handwriting 
was not as clear as that of 
a lawyer’s clerk, in a letter 
to a friend, said, ‘“ My 
husband has been appointed 
Divisional Claims Officer. His 
duty is to look after Claims.” 
The recipient was so puzzled 
by this that she decided she 
must have misread the words, 
and solved the puzzle trium- 
phantly by substituing Drains 
for Claims ! 

So it would appear that 
some preliminary explanation 
is necessary. It will be 
obvious to every one that the 
position of an Army waging 
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war on the common enemy in 
the country of an Ally is rather 
a delicate one, Its men and 
horses and guns want accom- 
modation, and its horses want 
a certain amount of fresh fod- 
der. And although, as the 
French Government has done 
with us, the same facilities 
and powers of requisitioning 
such necessaries on payment 
are granted to the foreign 
army as to their own, yet the 
inhabitants, however friendly, 
can hardly be expected to look 
with the same leniency on the 
occupation of their property by 
foreign troops as they do when 
it is ocoupied by their own 
army. Add to this the tradi- 
tional belief in the depth of 
John Bull’s pocket, and the 
undoubted fact that nine Eng- 
lishmen out of ten would rather 
pay what they are asked than 
make a fuss, and you have the 
train of circumstances which 
leads to Claims being made. 
Let us picture to ourselves 
what happens on the arrival 
of a battalion in a village where 
it is to be billeted. An officer 
will have been sent on to allot 
the billets in the village to the 
various companies. It is dark 
and probably raining. “A” 
Company Commander is told 
to put his men into the build- 
ings of a large farm. He 
marches his company to the 
farm gates and halts them, 
goes inside with his Sergeant- 
Major and his oo Com- 
O 
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manders, and makes a survey 
of the buildings, flashing his 
torch into dark and possibly 
not very clean barns and sheds. 
He hastily allots the various 
shelters to his Platoon Com- 
manders, and tells them to put 
their plateons in. This they 
proceed todo, The men, tired 
and wet, file into the dark 
cavern allotted to them. 
. Some one produces a candle, 
and first here, then there, a 
faint light makes the darkness 
a little more visible. The men 
select their pitches, and divest 
themselves of their equipment, 
while the orderlies proceed to 
the Field Kitchens or Cookers 
to draw the hot tea which has 
been preparing on the march. 
After tea the men proceed to 
try and make themselves com- 
fortable for the night. Over- 
head some man espies some- 
thing which looks like straw. 
Perhaps it is straw, per- 
haps it is unthrashed wheat 
or oats—it is too dark to tell 
the difference. Anyhow it 
| wont hurt to take a little,— 
the inhabitants whose hearths 
and homes they are defending 
surely wont grudge them a 
little straw. So the damage 
begins. Next door there is a 
shed, half of which has been 
used for storing field peas. 
Probably the owner has ex- 
plained this to the officer in 
command of the platoon, but 
he has imperfectly understood, 
or in his hurry to get his men 
settled has forgotten it, and 
the men stumbling into the 
darkness find one half of their 
billet covered with something 
which they don’t recognise as 
ordinary farm crops (more par- 
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ticularly if they are men from 
a town-raised battalion). Who 
can blame them if they regard 
themselves as providentially 
guided to a soft bed? But 
next morning the peas are 
practically ruined, and no one 
can blame the French peasant 
for feeling he has a just claim 
against L’Armée Britannique 
for loss of some of his hard- 
won crops. 

Or, again, picture the case of 
a battery of artillery put into a 
farm. It is not often that 
stables, such as we understand 
them, are to be found in a French 
farm, or if there are any, they 
are probably being used for 
the farm horses or the catile. 
Therefore other farm-buildings 
are put under contribution for 
the purpose. These will be 
either barns or outhouses. The 
French barn is generally a 
building divided into three 
compartments, the partitions 
being low brick walls, with a 
stout beam laid on the bricks, 
which supports the beams hold- 
ing the roof. Such a barn 
forms an admirable billet for 
an infantry company, as the 
partitions add to the comfort 
and warmth of the billet. 
The walls of these buildings are 
generally of brick to the height 
of two or three feet, with the 
upper parts made of “ torchis,” 
a kind of wattle and daub. 
These were never meant to 
house big, strong, healthy 
horses. The inevitable result 
is that they are soon kicked 
to pieces, It is difficult to 
blame the gunners for putting 
their horses under shelter until 
proper lines can be built, or if 
they are only staying in 4 
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village a night or two. And 
yet the damage done is real, 
and, after the occupation of 
a village by a succession of 
artillery units, considerable. 

Enough has been said to 
show how easily claims for 
damage may arise in the ordin- 
ary routine of daily life, with- 
out any wilfulness on the part 
ef the British troops, but 
merely due to ignorance or 
lack of imagination. 

The proper procedure on 
leaving a billet is for an officer 
of the unit to go round the 
property with the owner and 
an interpreter, and find out 
what complaints of damage he 
has to make. Where damage 
is admitted by the officer, it is 
his duty to pay for any wilful 
damage, and to report on any 
other damage to the Divisional 
Claims Officer. This at all 
events is what is laid down as 
the proper procedure. But it 
so often happens, especially in 
these latter days, that orders 
to move at very short notice, 
or orders to move at a very 
early hour, are received, either 
of which makes it difficult to 
carry out the regulation. Or 
again, it is often found that 
the mere asking if there is any 
damage to complain of, sug- 
gests the making of claims to 
inhabitants who would not 
otherwise have thought of it, 
and officers, rightly or wrongly, 
decide that it is better to leave 
well alone. In such cases the 
inhabitant lodges his claim 
with the Maire of the village, 
and if the claimant or the 
Maire knows the unit con- 
cerned, it is sent to the 
Divisional Claims Officer, or 
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else reaches him through the 
Claims Commission. 

Having received a claim, the 
Claims Officer’s first duty is to 
obtain a report on the claim 
from the unit concerned, and 
having received that, person- 
ally to investigate the damage 
complained of, and adjudicate 
thereon. He is not allowed to 
pay more than — francs in 
cash. For any larger sum he 
must send a report in to the 
Commission, who deal with it 
on the report. This “ power 
of the purse” up to — francs 
is a great stand-by. The sight 
of a bundle of fresh notes all 
ready to be transferred to his 
own pockets acts as a great 
stimulus te a French peasant 
to accept a sum down. 

It is very important that 
the Claims Officer should re- 
ceive a careful report from the 
unit, as otherwise he has only 
the claimant’s word to go on. 
It is a simple and easy way to 
get a cart repaired or broken 
windows mended, to put it 
down to British troops—and 
such things as buckets, tubs, 
ladders, and tools are known 
to have been “lost” even be- 
fore the rural innocence of 
France and Flanders was in- 
vaded by a “brutal and licen- 
tious soldiery” from the North. 
But such reports are not always 
easy to obtain. There is a 
class of person who, if you 
suggest that he or his men 
have perhaps unwittingly 
caused some damage, at once 
assumes an air of injured in- 
nocence, and seems to think 
you regard him as a thief or 
housebreaker. Others again 
ere cursed with extraordinarily 
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short memories, or look on the 
whole thing as a “d——d 
nuisance,” They have come 
out here to win the war, and 
not to discuss “dégats” that 
may have been done to the 
property of French peasants, 
Between these various types 
the Claims Officer has to walk 
warily. The writer was greeted 
once by an officer, who ex- 
claimed, “ Hullo, going about 
making yourself a nuisance, as 
usual.” The retort that the 
policeman is no nuisance to the 
law-abiding citizen was too 
obvious. But, on the other 
hand, there are plenty of offi- 
cers who take a great deal of 
trouble to find out the truth, 
and are of the greatest assist- 
ance. 

The actual investigation of 
the claim is perhaps the plea- 
santest part of the Claims 
Officer’s work. It brings him 
into touch with the French 
peasant, and a delightful class 
they are to have to deal with. 
It is extraordinary, when one 
considers that for two years 
and more they have had a suc- 
cession of units billeted on 
them,—men speaking an un- 
known tongue, and under- 
standing little that is said to 
them—men with strange 
habits, and ideas on rudimen- 
tary subjects entirely different 
from their own,—that they are 
so kindly disposed towards 
them still, and retain so little 
resentment for all the damage 
that has been committed. It 
really reflects the greatest 
credit on both sides. True, 
the British Tommy spends his 
money freely, but he has three 
qualities which especially en- 


dear him to his French hosts 
and hostesses. One is his 
cheery good-humour and his 
readiness to help ; another his 
honesty ; and the last his love 
of children. There are, of 
course, black sheep in both 
folds. But, taken altogether, 
the occupation of a large area of 
France by the British Expedi- 
tionary Force has worked won- 
derfully smoothly, and speaks 
volumes for the patience and 
tact of the French peasant, and 
the inherent goodness of the 
English Tommy. 

There are naturally many 
“dégits” caused. These, in 
the summer and autumn, con- 
sist chiefly of damage to crops. 
All such wilful damage it is 
the duty of the Claims Officer 
to bring home to the guilty 
party, and make the man or 
his officer pay. 

But even with the best will 
in the world, the Claims Officer 
is often unable to bring home 
to a unit or individual the 
responsibility for an act of 
damage. Hither the claim has 
taken a long time to reach the 
Claims Officer, or he is unable 
to visit the scene of the damage 
for some time after, and mean- 
while the building in question 
has been occupied by other 
units, or the report from the unit 
may circumstantially deny that 
the damage was done by them, 
as it already existed when they 
took over the billet. Under such 
circumstances the Claims Off- 
cer has to use his own discre- 
tion, and decide whether the 
damage has clearly been done 
by British troops, in which 
case the cost is added to our 
little War Bill. A short time 
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ago the writer was investigat- 
ing a number of claims in one 
village. This village had for 
some months been a halting- 
place for a few days at a time 
for units of—no, I will not say 
to which arm of the Service 
they belonged, It was impos- 
sible to say, ‘‘ This unit clearly 
did this bit of damage, that 
unit did that.” All that one 
could regretfully say was that 
it was due to occupation by 
British troops, and pay up 
with what grace one could. 

It must not be supposed 
that the sum claimed is always 
the sum paid; in fact such a 
thing is the exception rather 
than the rule. It may be of 
interest to enumerate the 
question a Claims Officer puts 
to himself or to the claimant, 
or some (more or less) impartial 
witness, 

He first tries to reconstruct 
the building in his mind’s eye, 
and asks the age of the build- 
ing, and whether it was in 
good condition. The answer to 
the latter is almost invariably 
in the affirmative, but a glance 
at the woodwork (if any is 
left), or at the neighbouring 
building, will generally put 
him right. 

Had French troops ever been 
in occupation ? Ifso, had they 
done any damage? How many 
men had been billeted there ? 
If the claimant had received a 
considerable amount for billet- 
ing, @ certain amount may 
often be written off for fair 
wear and tear. One can see for 
oneself whether the people are 
In well-to-do circumstances, 
and whether they are of the 
honest sort or not. The Maire 
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will often be able to enlighten 
one on this point, or, better 
still, the schoolmaster or school- 
mistress, who is generally the 
Maire’s secretary, and knows 
the village folk intimately, as 
the parents of the children he 
or she has to teach. 

Then, again, if the claimant 
is the owner of an estaminet, 
or if on entering one finds the 
kitchen full of Tommies enjoy- 
ing coffee or cocoa, or possibly 
eggs and bread-and-butter, one 
realises that if the war has 
brought some loss in one direc- 
tion to the owners, it has cer- 
tainly brought much grist to 
their mill in another. It is 
the weighing up of all these 
points, and the glimpses they 
give into human nature, that 
make Claims work so inter- 
esting. The writer has always 
found that the amount of 
money claimed is in inverse 
proportion to the poverty of 
the claimant. The owner of a 
large chateau, which if we had 
not occupied it would have 
remained empty and unprofit- 
able, but which through our 
occupation brought in 25 
francs a day to its owner, sent 
in a large claim, which in- 
eluded the cost of twelve panes 
of glass and a few tiles in the 
kitchen during a year’s occu- 
pation; and close by a poor 
widow, who had lost her hus- 
band in the war, and had three 
children to bring up, claimed a 
modest 50 franos for her winter 
crop of potatoes, Needless to 
say, this claim was promptly 
paid in full. 

So it will be seen that there 
are many circumstances which 
will influence our Claims Officer 
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in deciding how much he ought 
to pay, quite apart from the 
actual value of the damage. 
And, as has been said, the fact 
that he is not allowed to offer 
more than — francs in cash, 
is a considerable help in settling 
claims on the spot. 

The first thing to do on arriv- 
ing at a village to investigate 
claims is to find the Maire or 
the Garde-Champétre. One of 
the things that surprises an 
Englishman most in French 
rural life is that every village, 
however small, has its Maire. 
Pray divest yourself, gentle 
reader, of your preconceived 
ideas suggested by the word 
Mayor. Do not expect to find 
an imposing figure in broad- 
eloth, and with a gold chain on 
his waistcoat. The French 
village Maire is generally a 
peasant-proprietor, who works 
his own little piece of land with 
his own labour. He is unpaid, 
and is elected every year. As 
a rule, most of the clerical work 
is done by his paid secretary, 
who is generally, as has been 
said, the village schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress. Besides the 
Maire there is in every village 
a Garde-Champétre. His posi- 
tion is somewhat difficult to 
define. Perhaps he can best 
be described as the village 
steward or bailiff. He seems 
to know every house in the 
village, and almost every brick 
init. He certainly has a most 
complete knowledge of every 
parcel of land in the neighbour- 
hood, and can tell you without 
faltering the exact boundaries 
of every man’s _ property, 
though there may be no land- 
marks visible to the easual ob- 
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server. He, of course, belongs 
to the peasant class, and is 
almost invariably an honest, 
reliable, and charming type of 
man. It is the Garde-Cham- 
pétre who can give the Claims 
Officer the most assistance, 
whether it be as to the char- 
acter ef the inhabitants, the 
justice of a claim, the condition 
of a building, or the value of 
acrop. With him as “guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” a visit 
to the claims in his domain 
becomes a pleasant excursion, 
interspersed with chat about 
the weather, the crops, and 
the prospects of victory. 

So far we have only spoken 
of villages which lie some 
little distance behind the firing 
line, and are practically out 
of range of the enemy’s guns. 
There is another class of 
village, which lies close be- 
hind the firing line, and is 
subject to daily shelling, and 


sometimes to a heavy bom- 
bardment, This class of vil- 
lage has long since been 


evacuated of its inhabitants, 


‘and is a more or less complete 


ruin. 

But there is an intermediate 
class of village which is subject 
to occasional shelling, but 
which—at any rate up to the 
time when munitions began 
to pour in for our gunners, 
and enabled them to worry 
the Hun and provoke him to 
retaliation — had not suffered 
much. Here the inhabitants 
preferred to take the risk of 
an occasional shell to evac- 
uating their homes and aban- 
doning the large profits they 
were able to make out of our 
occupation. It was not very 
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difficult up till last summer to 
differentiate between faits de 
guerre, for which we are not 
responsible, and damage done 
by our troops. But after the 
bombardment which preceded 
our Somme push last July had 
begun, matters were different. 
The Hun began to devote his 
attention much more freely to 
the areas where he guessed our 
troops were massing for the 
attack, and it was deemed 
prudent to evacuate these vil- 
lages of their inhabitants. It 
became increasingly difficult to 
assess claims which had been 
made before this peried, but 
which could not be investi- 
gated till after the change in 
circumstances. In some cases 
the inhabitants came back after 
our line had gone forward, and 
so put a greater distance be- 
tween the Hun and _ these 
villages. But even then little 
more than a rough guess was 
possible, though a commisera- 
tion for the pitiable losses 
suffered by the inhabitants 
moved even the heart of a 
Claims Officer to err on the 
side of generosity, 

The difficulties encountered 
in such cases are still more 
marked in the case of large 
and once flourishing towns. A 
certain town has always been 
the victim of the Hun’s at- 
tention, at some periods more 
markedly than others. It has 
never been entirely cleared of 
its civilian population, but 
most of those who left locked 
up their houses as they were 
and went elsewhere. Accom- 
modation had to be found for 
the troops, and not unnaturally 
they were put into unoccupied 
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houses. Picture a company of 
men straight from the trenches 
put into a furnished house! 
They are cold, wet, tired, and 
filthy. Can they be expected 
to show the same care that 
you or I would show in pay- 
ing an afternoon call on a 
friend? The furniture has 
never been meant for the use 
or the strain to which it is 
now put. First one piece of 
furniture is broken or dis- 
appears, and then another. 
Facilis descensus Averni. It 
can easily be imagined that 
in six months’ time there will 
not be much left. The writer 
was sent to inspect some 
houses there not long ago. 
All he knew was from the 
claim, which was practically 
an inventory of a decently 
furnished villa type of house. 
But he could find nothing 
when he arrived at the house. 
One item struck a note of 
pathos, It was the inventory 
of a clothes-cupboard— 


Vétements—Homme, frs. 100 
Femme, frs. 100 
Héléne, frs. 100 
Alice, frs. 50 


What had happened to poor 
little Alice’s wardrobe, to say 
nothing of those of her elders? 
Such cases will be very difficult 
of adjustment. In the writer’s 
opinion they come almost as 
much under the heading of 
Faits de Guerre as the dam- 
age done by the enemy’s 
shells, for under the circum- 
stances the loss was almost as 
inevitable. 

A word or two must be said 
about the French interpreters 
attached to the British Forces. 
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Doubtless many a young sub- 
altern freshly joined has been 
struck with surprise at the care 
apparently displayed for the 
spiritual welfare of its troops 
by the French Government, 
when he has seen a board 
announcing the presence of the 
“ Mission Militaire Frangaise,”’ 
till he has realised that it is the 
headquarters, not of some Fran- 
ciscan or Benedictine friars, 
but of the French interpreters 
attached to the Division. These 
interpreters are an excellent 
body of men, and often of great 
use to the Claims Officer. They 
carry out their difficult duties 
of intermediaries between the 
British troops and the French 
inhabitants with unfailing tact 
and great impartiality. An 
interpreter who does his duty, 
as most of them do, will go 
round with an officer of the 
unit to which he is attached 
before the unit leaves its billets, 
and find out and report on the 
damages complained of, either 
personally or in writing. Such 
reports are of the greatest 
possible use to the Claims Officer. 
In cases where a unit has been 
for a long time, as happened in 
many cases during the winter 
of 1915-16, he is of still more 
use, as he has lived in the village 
and associated with its inhab- 
itants, and is able to diagnose 
for the Claims Officer the char- 
acter of the claimants, and to 
say with comparative certainty 
whether they are claiming too 
much, or only a fair compensa- 
tion. 

Thewriter remembers making 
an appointment one day with 
an interpreter to settle some 
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outstanding claims in a certain 
village. It wasa warm summer 
afternoon, and there were some 
six or seven claims in different 
parts of the village. He was 
wondering whether there was 
enough daylight left to do them 
all. But he was at once taken 
in hand by the interpreter, and 
walked at a brisk pace from 
one house to another. The 
claims were quickly examined, 
& price varying between 25 and 
50 per cent of that claimed at 
once offered, and after a few 
cheery words of persuasion from 
the interpreter, accepted with a 
shrug and a smile and the words, 
“C'est la guerre,” In every 
instance the claimant was in- 
duced to accept less than he 
had claimed, but was left in a 
state of good-humour by the 
promise to pay on the following 
day. This was due to the tact 
and bonhomie of the interpreter, 
who knew his people and was 
known by them, The writer 
was saved a great loss of time, 
as he was taken straight from 
one house to another without 
having to inquire his way, and 
a considerable saving was 
effected to the British taxpayer, 
without any diminution of 
“Ventente cordiale,” That is 
the secret of settling a claim 
satisfactorily, togettheclaimant 
to accept a reasonable reduction 
of his claim, and yet leave him 
in good-humour, 

Mention must be made of one 
more class of person 62 whom 
the Claims Officer relies, and 
that is the Gendarmes, a certain 
number of whom are attached 
for duty to the Assistant- 
Provost-Marshal (more famil- 
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Division. These men are held 
in very great respect, almost 
amounting tofear, by the French 
civilians, Where a_ civilian 
refuses to admit a billeting 
party, it is generally sufficient 
to threaten the presence of a 
Gendarme and the door is 
opened, His actual presence 
secures instant compliance. So 
in the case of claims, it is often 
very useful to take a Gendarme 
with one. He examines the 
claimant or witnesses, and em- 
bodies their statements, which 
they have to sign, in a Procés- 
Verbal which has practically all 
the weight of sworn evidence. 
The respect in which the Gen- 
darme is held is very evident 
during the course of this exami- 
nation, and where a claim is 
supported by a Procés-Verbal 
considerably more weight is 
attached to it, 

In conclusion, let me quote 
one or two claims which are a 
little outside the ordinary run. 

A claim was received for the 
loss of six hens alleged to have 
been poisoned. On investiga- 
tion it was found that in the 
billet, of which the hens were 
part-occupants, there was a 
large number of rats. Other 
expedients to get rid of them 
having failed, rat-poison was 
put down. The hens, with per- 
verted curiosity, sampled this, 
with fatal results, and the 
claimant thought he was entitled 
to compensation. His demands 
were satisfied, though the claim 
hardly came “ within the mean- 
ing of the Act.” 

A claim was received for 
some straw in a barn which 
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had been used by horses. On 
investigation a curious position 
of affairs was found to exist. 
The barn belonged to one per- 
son, who received the billeting 
money. This person, whom we 
will call “A,” had lent the barn 
to “B” to store his straw. “B” 
had no objection to British 
horses being billeted among his 
straw, providing he had the 
manure which would result, 
and which would be of con- 
siderable value to him. But 
the yard outside the barn be- 
longed to “C.” The gunners 
of the battery in question, 
when the straw had become 
useless for their purposes, 
naturally threw it into the 
yard. “B” requested them 
to remove it to his yard at 
the other end of the street. 
The Tommies merely remarked 
“Non compris,” and continued 
to throw it into the yard. “C” 
refused to allow “B” to come 
in and remove the manure, so 
“B” claimed for the loss of 
the straw against the British 
Army. The writer pointed 
out to “B” that as he had 
not objected to the straw 
being used, it was up to him 
to recover the manure from 
“C,” and that the possession 
of the manure was not a 
matter for the Claims Com- 
mission to settle, The claimant 
became much excited, so for 
the sake of peace and good 
feeling the writer offered to 
pay half the sum claimed, and 
finally a little more; but all 
compromise was refused with 
contumely, and nothing re- 
mained except to send the 
claim to the Commission. 
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The writer was sitting in 
his office one morning when 
an officer with whom he had 
a slight acquaintance came in. 
“‘Good-morning. I have come 
to ask you to help me. I have 
just come up from the Base, 
and have lost my luggage.” 
“Very sorry to hear that, 
but I don’t quite see what 
I can do.” “But surely you 
are the Divisional Claims 
Officer, I want you to claim 
it for me from the R.T.O.” 
A short explanation of the 
real purpose of the Claims 
Office caused the applicant to 
depart, a sadder and possibly 
a little wiser man. When one 
realises how very limited is 
the junior regimental officer’s 
knowledge of the duties of a 
regular Staff Officer, it is 
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hardly surprising that the 
humble work of the Claims 
Office should remain some- 
what obscure. 

It is hoped that what has 
been said may throw a side- 
light on a not unimportant 
feature of the war — namely, 
the relations between the 
British Army and the French 
civilian population. It is one 
of the Claims Officer’s duties 
to supply some of the lubrica- 
tion to enable the wheels to 
run smoothly. The work is 
not full of the joy of battle, 
nor girt about with the pomp 
and circumstance of war; but 
it is necessary work, interest- 
ing and full of variety, and 
brings one inte contact with 
all sorts and conditions of 
men. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


PREPARING THE WAY FOR A RETURN TO THE OLD METHODS OF 
DECEPTION—A BILL FOR THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE INTELLI- 
GENT—UNFETTERED DEMOCRACY—HERR BETHMANN-HOLLWEG’S 
POSITION—-THE PENALTY OF FALSEHOOD AND ARROGANCE—THE 
GERMAN EDUCATION BUBBLE PRICKED. 


WE are in the midst of the 
greatest war known to history. 
We have been fighting for 
nearly three years, and the road 
which we have to traverse be- 
fore we reach the goal of victory 
is long and uncertain. The 
members of our Government are 
said to be overworked. What- 
ever energies they have should 
be devoted simply and entirely 
to the winning of the war. 
They possess the trust and con- 
fidence of the country as few 
Governments have ever pos- 
sessed them. And it is hardly 
credible that in thishourof crisis 
they should decide to push a 
Reform Bill through the House 
of Commons. When in 1832 
our demagogues thought it 
useful to destroy what Mr 
Gladstone declared with truth 
was the best constitution ever 
devised by the wit of man, 
many months, a general elec- 
tion, and a threat to make peers 
preceded the passage of the 
Bill. With the Germans fac- 
ing us on the Western front, 
and the best of our citizens in 
the trenches, we cannot discuss 
as we should a measure which 
will gravely affect the future 
of the Empire. And so we are 
asked to take it as it stands, 
to withheld opposition, since 
opposition might weaken us in 
the face of the foe, and tacitly 
to consent to a revolution, the 


end of which no politician can 
foresee. 

Only one excuse would be 
possible for this irrelevant 
legislation: a general demand 
from an undivided country that 
the Bill should pass. We believe 
that no demand of the sort has 
been made. The war still holds 
our attention and fills our 
thoughts. For the poor game 
of politics we have happily lost 
our taste, and outside the House 
of Commons, whieh still thinks 
in programmes and expresses 
itself in catch-words, franchises 
and polling-booths and their 
hideous accompaniments of 
falsehood and exaggeration were 
long ago fergotten. In truth, 
the war abroad meant peace at 
home, until without motive or 
reason this monstrous Bill was 
sprung upon us. 

But we are told—and this is 
the one little shred of defence 
which has been suggested for 
the action of the Government 
—“the present House of 
Commons is not sufficiently 
representative to deal with 
the task of reconstruction 
which will immediately follow 
the war.” That is perfectly 
true. But if it is not suffi- 
ciently representative to deal 
with reconstruction, it is not 
sufficiently representative to 
deal with reform. If the new 
House be elected in accord- 
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ance with a Bill which, so 
far from being approved by 
the country, is wholly un- 
known to it, what becomes 
of the representative prin- 
ciple? The Bill, if it be 
passed, will be passed without 
the general sanction, and will 
carry no heavier weight than 
is imposed by a coalition which 
has so grossly forgotten its 
duty as to interrupt the con- 
duct of the war by wantonly 
meddling with the constitu- 
encies. That we must have 
@ new register is clear to all; 
that the soldiers and sailors 
who have saved the country 
should be able to record their 
votes is an accepted axiom. 
But these two necessary ob- 
jects might be easily achieved 
without throwing the whole 
constitution of Great Britain 
into the melting-pot. 

We do not pretend to know 
by what course of argument, 
if any, our Ministers were per- 
suaded to do this thing at this 
moment. It is evident only 
that there is a general compe- 
tition in renouncement. Poli- 
ticians on either side are 
standing in white sheets to 
confess the hardened errors of 
their lives, Mr Asquith, on 
the one hand, smiles unctuously 
upon women’s suffrage. Mr 
Long, on the other, gives up, 
at a word, the settled con- 
victions of a long career. And 
they have done all this, it 
seems, without any impulsion 
from without. The Speaker 
presided over a committee 
which was said to be unani- 
mous, and was not, and there 
was an end of it. No oppor- 
tunity was given to members 
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of the House to consult their 
constituents. If democracy has 
any meaning at all, its sacred 
privileges have been grossly 
violated, and the very forms 
of representative government 
have been openly defied. 

The Bill, introduced into the 
House by Mr Long, is said to 
be the result of the delibera- 
tions presided over by the 
Speaker. Yet it is like noth- 
ing so much as a reach-me- 
down from a Radical pigeon- 
hole. It might have been 
reposing the last twenty years 
in the dust of the Home Office. 
It is a measure ingeniously 
designed for keeping the 
Radicals in office as tenants 
for life. Though it may be 
foiled by accident of its pur- 
pose, that purpose is none the 
less plain for all to see. It is 
intended to ensure the per- 
manent supremacy of the 
Radicals, to hand over the 
governance of the country to 
one section, and one section 
only, of the community. Now 
to this plan there are certain 
objections, which have nothing 
to do with the prejudices of 
class or party. Wealth and 
thrift may be crimes: to pre- 
tend they are not is to court 
unpopularity. He who works 
with his cunning head may be 
a far worse man and citizen 
than he who works with his 
honest hands. So often have 
we been told this that it seems 
idle to contradict it. But even 
the criminally wealthy and 
the monster degraded by intel- 
ligence still deserve some small 
measure of justice at the hands 
of the State. To be tried by 
one’s peers is (or was) the 
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birthright of Englishmen. If 
Mr Long’s Bill is passed, the 
complete control of all classes 
will pass inte the hands of one 
class—a class which has no 
political experience, and which 
will, if it can, bend the law to 
its own exclusive purpose. The 
Trade Disputes Act was not 
passed for nothing. 

In other words, the Reform 
Bill, which is to be smuggled 
through with as little discus- 
sion as possible, will disfran- 
chise utterly the intelligent 
and thrifty minority. It may 
be, as that brilliant political 
philosopher and inactive sav- 
iour of Ireland, Mr Birrell, once 
proclaimed, that minorities 
must suffer, It is an ami- 
able doctrine, which throws 
a flood of light upon the in- 
herent justice of counting heads, 
but it is a doctrine which is 
not without its dangers. Mr 
Birrell thought that, if only 
nothing was done in Ireland 
at all, the reign of peace might 
ensue, and he was rewarded 
inevitably with bloodshed and 
murder. And minorities may 
appear to his sanguine eye very 
ridiculous things. Obviously, 
as they are less in number 
than majorities, and since 
numbers alone are honourable, 
they deserve not the respect of 
such distinguished statesmen 
as Mr Birrell, the elect of 
Bristol. But minorities, if 
they are too harshly entreated, 
are still capable of rising against 
oppression, and when the de- 
moeracy of Great Britain has 
converted itself, with Mr Long’s 
help, into a tyrant, according 
to the formula of Aristotle, 
then revolution may well be 
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the one resource left to a per- 
secuted minority, 

Let us consider the situation 
of the country, which once 
might boast itself the best 
governed in the world. After 
& campaign of unexampled 
falsehood and chicanery, Mr 
Asquith abolished, by methods 
upon which not even he, in his 
perpetual retirement, can re- 
flect with pride, the veto of the 
House of Lords. The way in 
which the deed was done, no 
less than the doing of it, will 
remain for ever a dark blot 
upon the gang of politicians 
who found profit in destroying 
the British Constitution, And 
when the crime had been com- 
mitted, Mr Asquith announced 
to an incredulous country that 
he regarded the reform of the 
House of Lords as a debt of 
honour, That debt he did not 
pay; none who knew him ex- 
pected him to pay it; and now, 
fortunately for England, he 
has been deprived, permanently, 
of the opportunity of paying 
that or any other debt of 
honour. So we are confronted 
with the possibility of a single 
chamber, elected by manhood 
and womanhood suffrage,—no 
one can be so simple as to be- 
lieve that the age of female 
voters will not be instantly re- 
duced to 21, and that of women 
and men the same qualification 
will be demanded, — without 
safeguards or compensations, 
without the power of second 
thoughts, without any sense of 
tradition or respect for the past. 
And what was once known as 
the best constitution in the 
world will degenerate into an 
omnipotent board of guardians, 
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larger in size than its unhappy 
model, and equal to it in incom- 
petence and corruption. Is it 
not plain for all to see, that no 
Government has the right to 
pass a Reform Bill through 
the House of Commons until 
the House of Lords is given 
renewed strength and power ? 
The strength of the British 
Constitution lay in its exquisite 
balance. The King, the proper 
symbol of all power, the Lords 
and the Commons, exercised a 
wise restraint, each upon the 
others. But now that the 
Lords are deprived of all 
power, and that the Commons 
are to be elected by one class 
only, which will easily domi- 
nate all constituencies, we can 
boast no longer of the steady 
growth of our institutions, 
We shall be forced to admit, if 
the Government has its way, 
that in the midst of a great 
war a revolution has taken 
place, without reason or excuse 
—a revolution which will trans- 
form completely our social and 
political life. We are asked to 
pass from a limited monarchy 
to such an unfettered democ- 
racy as exists nowhere else in 
the world. France has her 
Senate. The United States of 
America are protected by the 
double restraint of Senate 
and Supreme Court. England 
alone will be the victim of a 
single chamber, elected by 
the suffrages of all men 
and all women—elected, that 
is to say, wholly and solely 
by the working classes,—and 
England, by her position as 
the head of a vast empire, is 
the country least fitted to 
make the hazardous experi- 


ment, What encroachments 
will be made upon the freedom 
and property of the unrepre- 
sented minority we can dimly 
surmise, Confiscation and pub- 
lic theft will doubtless be the 
declared policy of our new 
rulers. The minority will be 
invited to pay all the taxes, 
and the majority will take 
great pleasure in spending the 
money thus gathered, with all 
the gaiety of wastefulness, 
Above all, one thing is obvious: 
the King will be asked to 
resign his throne, since no 
King can survive in a State 
which has but a single chamber 
and universal suffrage. And 
with the King will vanish the 
British Empire, for the King 
is the one gracious and visible 
link which binds the domin- 
ions oversea to Great Britain. 
Without his sovereignty and 
all that it means to us, we 
shall fall apart, like the wreck- 
age of a ship that has foun- 
dered on the rocks. 

The sole excuse alleged for 
this unasked-for revolution is 
that it is inevitable. Ruin is 
never inevitable except for the 
fool. And how shall we con- 
fess it inevitable when we have 
done nothing to oppose it or to 
set forth its manifold dangers? 
Does anybody believe that 
the soldiers fighting in the 
trenches are determined that 
the officers, whom they gladly 
obey, shall never again have 4 
hand in choosing the repre- 
sentatives of the people? And 
what sort of a “ reconstruc- 
tion” will the new House of 
Commons achieve, whose mem- 
bers will be chosen by the pro- 
letariat, after an election in 
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which a single conscientious 
objector from Portland will 
have greater influence than the 
man who owns & dock or a 
factory ? 

As we have said, we do not 
pretend to understand the 
motive which underlies the in- 
troduction of the Bill. The 
spirit of gambling, which do- 
minates the Radical party, 
accounts, of course, for its ad- 
herence to any scheme which 
might help in the disintegra- 
tion of the State. But we 
should have thought that Mr 
Long and Sir George Cave 
preserved some sense of tradi- 
tion and its value. They have 
been trained in the eld school 
of Toryism, which does not 
(or did not) worship num- 
bers like a god, and we 
had some sort of faith that 
they would defend what hither- 
to they have held to be the 
welfare of the country. For 
the rest, the common politician 
argues thus: Democracy is a 
good thing—a vast assump- 
tion, to be sure—and therefore 
we cannot have too much of 
it. We do not ask of a voter 
whether he be fit to think 
or vote; we applaud him only 
because he marks another 
paper at the poll. 

Aristotle was the first of 
political philosophers, and he 
was not opposed to the form 
of government known as de- 
mocracy. But he knew well 
that a democracy without 
safeguards was the greatest 
danger which a State could 
incur—that it could end only 
in revolution and extinction. 
And being a philosopher, he 
was a prophet also, who fore- 
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saw clearly the fallacies which 
beset our politicians to-day. 
“In order to constitute a de- 
mocracy and strengthen the 
people,” he wrote, “the leaders 
have been in the habit of in- 
cluding as many as they can; 

. . for nothing comes amiss 
to such a democracy. This is 
the way in which demagogues 
proceed; whereas the right 
thing would be to make no 
more additions when the num- 
ber of the commonalty exceeds 
that of the notables, or of the 
middle-class,—beyond this not 
to go.” We are proposing te 
go far beyond this, even far 
beyond the fifth form of de- 
mocracy, “in which not the 
law but the multitude has the 
supreme power, and supersedes 
the law by its decrees.” And 
yet there was a time when 
we, too, understood the 
value of safeguarding our 
democracy—when we, too, 
thought it wise, in the in- 
terests of all, to balance the 
notables and the middle-class 
against the commonalty. This 
we achieved by many methods 
—by limiting the franchise, 
by the reasonable creation of 
pocket-boroughs, by the plural 
vote, and by other artifices 
which seem absurd to those 
who know no other sanctity 
than numbers, and who be- 
lieve that the odd man is in- 
spired to speak with the voice 
of God, but which neverthe- 
less had their origin in polit- 
ical wisdom, But the tra- 
ditional moderation of our 
countrymen is now discarded 
wantonly and without persua- 
sion, and Tory Ministers are 
content to face the future 
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and to reeonstruct Great 
Britain after the stress of 
war with a single chamber, 
whose members are elected 
by universal suffrage, 

Such are some of the gen- 
eral considerations which we 
believe may be opposed to 
the proposals of Sir George 
Cave and Mr Long. These 
gentlemen are convinced that, 
in order to make a new 
register and to enable our 
sailors and soldiers to vote, 
we must pass a measure of 
manhood and womanhood 
suffrage. They resemble the 
Chinamen who burnt down 
their houses to enjoy the 
flavour of roast pig. And if 
we examine the Bill in detail, 
we shall soon see that it is the 
result of no compromise, but a 
Radical relief bill, naked and 
unashamed. It might have 
been contrived simply to coun- 
teract the vote of the soldiers 
and sailors by adding to the 
register a sufficient counter- 
poise of obedient voters. We 
are told that it is a compromise, 
A compromise between whom 
and what? The fact that 
women’s suffrage and propor- 
tional representation are to be 
decided by a free and unfettered 
House means no more than that 
the Government has been un- 
able to make up its mind upon 
these two thorny questions. 
For the rest, every provision is 
in favour of an unfettered, un- 
guarded democracy. In the 
first place, the ownership vote 
is abolished altogether, and the 
ownership vote, which is cast 
on the side of solidity and 
strength, cannot be foregone 
without danger to the State, 


In the second place, the votes 
which have been suppressed at 
the top have been atoned for 
a hundredfold at the bottom. 
In other words, we are to be 
blessed with universal suffrage. 
The plan has the merit of per- 
fect simplicity. “We sweep 
away all the existing compli- 
cated and mysterious qualifica- 
tions,” says Mr Long, “and 
put in their place two simple 
qualifications—a period of six 
months for residenee, and oc- 
cupation of business premises 
of the annual value of £10.” 
We are to have manhood 
suffrage, and womanhood suf- 
frage too, and it matters not 
a@ jot whether the soldiers 
come home or not. We 
have plenty of voters left, and 
the conscientious objector is a 
far better man at the polling- 
booth than a soldier, for he 
will vote as he is expected to 
vote, and will ask no questions. 
Briefly, the new Bill is a triumph, 
It wholly repeals 30 existing 
statutes and repeals partially 
32 more. And if incidentally 
it brings the country to ruin, 
what does that matter? It 
will in the meantime have saved 
a world of trouble, and will 
have conciliated some millions 
of the ignorant and unfit. 
Then, of course, there is to 
be a redistribution of seats, and 
a boundary commission is al- 
ready sitting. And redistribu- 
tion means another assault upon 
the honoured traditions of our 
English life, Many of our great 
historical cities will cease to be 
represented by members of their 
own. The wholesome senti- 
ment, which once attached itself 
to names and places, will be 
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utterly abolished, and the in- 
humanity of politics will be 
reinforced in accord with the 
will of the Radicals. Worse 
than this, if equal treatment be 
meted out to urban and agri- 
cultural constituencies, a fresh 
injustice will be done to the 
countryside. How shall you 
hope to win for agriculture a 
fair representation, when you 
give to West Ham and Wal- 
thamstow, for instance, as many 
members as will be returned by 
the whole county of Somerset ? 
The voters in West Ham and 
Walthamstow are so many 
repetitions of the same man. 
It matters not a jot to them 
how many members they elect. 
One member can efficiently dis- 
charge the light duty of repre- 
senting them all, But the 
interests of a county, like 
Somerset, are many and various, 
and we shall do a very poor 
service to agriculture, which in 
this hour of need we pretend 
to encourage, if, paying no 
attention to their special needs, 
we break up the rural counties 
by the cheap and easy method 
of counting heads. 

The proposal to hold all 
elections upon one day is 
another sop to the Radicals, 
and a resolute attempt to 
make the plural vote of no 
effect. If a voter carries on 
his business in London and has 
a residence in Scotland, for 
instance, it will be almost im- 
possible that he should exer- 
cise the sole privilege granted 
him by this so-called compro- 
mise. Similarly the attempt 
to save the candidate’s ex- 
pense is a mere trick to win 
the approval of the Labour 
VOL. CCI.—NO. MCCXX. 


Party. If we are eleeting 
members to the unpaid service 
of their country we should not 
have a word to say against it, 
But as we provide the success- 
ful candidates with sineoure 
appointments of £400 a year, 
we think that they should risk 
their own money in competing 
for the prize. We might as 
well undertake to pay the 
coaching fees fer the young 
men and women who strive in 
their thousands to be admitted 
into the offices of the Govern- 
ment, and of whom many are 
about as useful as the common 
member of Parliament. But 
bad as the Bill is in detail, it 
is far more dangerous in its 
general purpose. To broaden 
the franchise in this hour of 
crisis, to make no attempt 
to penalise the conscientious 
objectors, to create a new 
electorate which shall counter- 
balance the vote of the soldiers 
who have fought and bled for 
their country—all these pro- 
jects might well have seemed 
good to the Radicals, who 
most fervently hope that they 
will not be called to account 
for treacherously allowing the 
country to slip into a great 
war unprepared. We should 
not have believed it possible 
that politicians, who still call 
themselves Tories, should have 
been thus easily misled by the 
supposed “unanimity” of the 
Speaker’s conference. Mr 
Long is of opinion that it is 
a useful thing to get reform 
out of the way before the time 
comes for reconstruction. How 
does he think we shall face a 
shattered world with a single 
chamber elected by universal 
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suffrage? Not by this method 
shall we choose representatives 
strong enough to save the 
country or to silence the 
parrot-cries, which will doubt- 
less onee more be popular, of 
“big loaves” and “drunken 
peers.” 

Had things been left to take 
their course, we might have 
seen after the war a change of 
heart in the people. We might 
have welcomed a return of the 
statesmanship which once was 
the stay and comfort of Great 
Britain. But the new Reform 
Bill, if it be passed, will ensure 
a pitiful return to the old 
methods of deception. Few 
candidates have the courage to 
tell the voters that they mean 
to do their duty, if they be 
elected, without considering 
the greed and ambition of their 
constituents. After all, our 
members of Parliament are, for 
the most part, obedient to 
their masters, and the more 
widely you extend the fran- 
chise the lower you will find 
the elect of the people in 
honour and intelligence, The 
worst is, that beneath all the 
false rhetoric employed by 
those who wish to extend the 
franchise there lurks the fool- 
ish doctrine of equality. One 
man one vote is a bedlam ory, 
and when it is heard in 
patience it means that all 
the thriftiest and best edu- 
cated of our citizens are ex- 
cluded for ever from sharing 
the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment, Men are not born equal, 
and will never grow to equality 
until brains be penalised and 
energy be regarded as a deadly 
sin. And now in the face of 


the ballot-box we are all to be 
equal, and a pretty mess we 
shall make of it. Shakespeare, 
of course, is out of date. He 
was not a member of Parlia- 
ment; he was not even a 
vestryman. But he knew his 
fellow-men and their vanities, 
and this is the light in which 
he envisaged equality— 


‘*O, when degree is shaked, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
Then enterprise is sick! How could 
communities, 
Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in 
cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable 
shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, 
laurels, 


But by degree, stand in authentic 
place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that 
string 


And, hark, what discord follows ! Each 
thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy.” 


We have made up our minds 
to untune the string. The dis- 
cord will surely follow, and in 
mere oppugnancy class meet 
class, 


While our politicians are 
wantonly stirring up strife at 
home, the war approaches 
somewhat nearer its appointed 
end. Not that peace is in 
sight, nor that the hour has 
come to ring the bells of vic-- 
tory. But the task which lies 
ahead of us is clearly dis- 
cerned, and the methodical 
energy of Marshal Haig is 
meeting with its sure, if slow, 
reward. Moreover, the fact 
that America does not call 
up her first army of 500,000 
until September proves that 
our latest Allies, at any 
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rate, are looking forward to 
a long struggle. And the 
few peacemongers that are 
left in the House of Commons 
are the mere victims of con- 
fused thought. The reception 
of Mr Snowden’s amendment 
demonstrated the complete 
fatuity of him and his party. 
He himself renounced the pos- 
sibility of peace. For, having 
begun by asking the Govern- 
ment to repudiate any thought 
of conquest, he presently ac- 
cepted the necessity of the 
reparation and the indemnity 
which shall be made by Ger- 
many to Belgium and France. 
Now, since we know that the 
declared demand of the Pan- 
German party is that the 
whole of Belgium and France 
as far as the Somme should 
be annexed to the Fatherland, 
it is idle for Mr Snowden, after 
his admission, to speak an- 
other word in favour of peace. 
Of course Mr Snowden is not 
& serious person. He is but 
one of the few remaining 
demagogues who love all other 
countries better than their 
own, and who, after the war, 
will disappear for ever from 
our public life. But the fact 
that he and his few supporters 
confess that reparation and in- 
demnity must be exacted from 
Germany, proves’ that there 
does not exist in England 
even a small party which is 
sincerely favourable to a 
patched-up peace. 

And while England is de- 
termined never to sheathe her 
sword until she has executed 
due justice upon the Boche, 
the Boche dares not call for 
peace, even if he would. The 
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mere suggestion would involve 
Germany in an instant revolu- 
tion, She has scaled so high 
a pinnacle of falsehood and 
arrogance, that she cannot 
descend once more to the plain 
of truth without an accident 
fatal to limb and life A 
nation which has been fed 
for three years upon a diet 
of imagined victories—victories 
by land, victories by Zeppelin, 
victories by sea—must be 
wheedled by slow degrees into 
accepting the dry bread of 
defeat. When Herr Beth- 
mann-Hollweg last addressed 
his countrymen, it was evident 
that he felt the delicacy of his 
position, There was no more 
talk of a viotor’s peace, no 
more boasts of Germany’s in- 
vincibility. He seemed to 
think it sufficient for his own 
and his countrymen’s pride 


‘that the Allies on the West 


had not “broken through.” 
Between this modest claim 
and the dominion of the world 
there is a wide ocean of shat- 
tered hopes and black dis- 
appointments. Indeed, the 
German Chancellor saw no 
other course than to temporise. 
He wished, if he could, to re- 
concile the irreconcilables—the 
Socialists and the Junkers, On 
the one hand is a party which, 
like Mr Snowden’s, pretends to 
think that the time has come 
for an amicable discussion, as 
though we and our Allies would 
ever discuss anything amicably 
with the shameless barbarians. 
On the other hand stand such 
proud and greedy men as have 
not yet given up their insensate 
pretence to the dominion of the 
earth. These men have learned 
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nothing during the progress of 
the war. To them the battle 
of the Marne was an unfortu- 
nate incident, and no more, In 
their wild dreams they still 
imagine that Paris and Calais 
are theirs, and that London is 
a mere heap of ruins. None 
can envy Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg his job of keeping all 
his pack at his heels. And he 
preserved a semblance of union 
by saying nothing at all. He 
refused obstinately to name the 
terms which would satisfy the 
Boches, because he knew full 
well that, whatever they were, 
they would not satisfy both 
parties. It is our own fault if 
we do not understand precisely 
where and how we stand. All 
the advantages of time and 
strength are on our side, The 
ultimate issue is not and can- 
not be doubtful. But victory 
is not yet, and we shall do our- 
selves and our cause nothing 
but harm if we interrupt the 
vigorous conduct of the war by 
chattering idly about a peace, 
which will not come until Ger- 
many asks for it in humility 
and distress. 

The war has shattered other 
dreams than the Kaiser’s 
dream of universal sover- 
eignty. It has shattered also 
our foolish dream that all 
would be well if only we fol- 
lowed, in education, the lead 
of the Germans. It is a very 
poor tribute to the intelligence 
of those politicians who pre- 
sumed to govern the country 
before the war, that they in- 
sisted with a tiresome iteration 
that our salvation lay only in 
a sedulous imitation of the 
Boches. Our one hope of suc- 
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cess, we were told, was to 
shape our schools and colleges 
upon the German model. We 
were asked to commit an out- 
rage upon the principle of 
gradual growth, which is the 
only sound principle in life or 
letters, Before the war we 
were in danger of following 
false guides to false ends, but 
now we know the Germans for 
what they are. Such learning 
as they have acquired has 
taught them nothing else than 
a contempt for law, human 
and divine, and their boasted 
efficiency, tenderly nursed for 
half a century, is proved to be 
second-rate after all. 

But though we have dis- 
covered these things, it is well 
to have our knowledge re- 
inforced. And therefore we 
welcome Professor Burnet’s 
‘Higher Education and the 
War’ (London: Macmillan & 
Co.), which puts in a small 
compass the truth about the 
schools and universities of 
Germany. We do not think 
that anybody will read 
this treatise without coming 
to the conclusion that our 
own system is better both 
for peace and war, and that 
we should do ourselves an 
irreparable injury if we forced 
our English boys through the 
German mill. Indeed, if Kultur 
be one of the underlying causes 
of the war, then it is true that 
we Allies are fighting for the 
ancient civilisation of Greece 
and Reme. Professor Burnet 
points out that such great 
Frenchmen as Mm. Bontroux, 
Lavoise, and Bergson have 
thus defined the cause for 
which their countrymen have 
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drawn the sword. ‘They 
know,” says Professor Burnet, 
“that, while the restoration of 
economic prosperity after the 
war is a matter of great im- 
portance, the restoration of 
humanitas to Europe is of still 
more vital moment, and they 
have come to the conclusion 
that one of the chief lessons 
taught by the war is the neces- 
sity of strengthening l’educa- 
tion classique.” And one of 
Professor Burnet’s own pupils, 
who has since been killed in 
action, said before he went 
to the front “that the war 
clearly meant the breakdown 
of German education.” The 
truth is that education in Ger- 
many aims not at humanism 
but at nationalism, It does 
not want to make men, but 
Germans. The champions of 
Pan-Germanism, for instance, 
are the enemies of the classics, 
which they say have for their 
object the Graeco-Latin Kultur, 
which is a common possession 
of Western Europe. In the 
same spirit they condemn the 
study of Goethe and Schiller, 
whom they discuss as cosmo- 
politans, unworthy the atten- 
tion of good Germans. But 
Pan-Germanism is not yet the 
creed of the German Empire, 
and the curriculum of Gothic, 
Old High German, and Middle 
High German, which no doubt 
would have been enforced after 
a German victory, are likely 
now to pass into oblivion with 
Kultur itself. What Kultur 
means we know well enough, 
but Professor Burnet gives two 
examples of its influence, which 
are worth remembering. He 
quotes what Professor Ostwald, 


a fine flower of Kultur, wrote 
in a letter to an American 
friend: “We pacificists”»—he 
has the effrontery to call him- 
self and his compatriots “ paci- 
ficists””— “must understand 
only that unhappily the time 
is not yet sufficiently developed 
to’ establish peace in the 
peaceful way. The English 
policy of World Dominion con- 
tracts the eminently peaceful 
sentiment of the greatest part 
of the people, and especially of 
the German Emperor.” That 
is what it is to be a great 
German chemist, and wholly 
destitute of humour! And 
Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff, who is familiar to 
all English scholars, is not more 
wisely inspired than Herr Ost- 
wald himself. Deploring the 
absence of any effective sanc- 
tion for international law, this 
eminent gentleman solemnly 
declares that “the only hope is 
for Germany to dictate peace 
to the rest of Europe.” When 
we remember the unprovoked 
assault which Germany made 
upon the security of the world, 
when we remember the torn-up 
soraps of paper, the sinking of 
the Lusitania, the deportation 
of men and women from the 
occupied territories, we shall 
certainly approve Professor 
Burnet’s comment. “I for 
one,” says he, “would not 
choose to know as much Greek 
as Wilamowitz or as much 
chemistry as Ostwald at the 
price of having my mind work 
like that.” 

Pan-Germanism has not yet 
come intv its own, and Ger- 
many, in spite of the Kaiser 
and Professor Ostwald, still 
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does its best to profit by the 
Kultur of Western Europe. 
Her curriculum differs not 
essentially from our own, and 
it is well to remind the 
scientific enthusiasts, who are 
always holding her up to us 
as a model upon which we 
should frame ourselves, that 
no specialisation is allowed in 
any German school, and that 
in very few classes are more 
than two hours a week de- 
voted to science. But what it 
is important for us to remem- 
ber as a solemn warning is, 
that the schools in Germany 
are institutions of the State, 
that a boy’s whole career is 
governed by what he does at 
school, that in the general 
crushing of individualism the 
clever ones are neglected for 
the laggards, and that the 
dominant aim is the pushing 
on of hopeless mediocrity. 
Worse than this, it may be 
said that for the German the 
main object is not to learn, 
but to escape military service 
“with the peasants.” Those 
who complete certain courses 
may claim the privilege of one 
year’s service as volunteers. 
From this privilege proceeds 
@ social distinction which 
parents desire intensely to 
obtain for their sons. The 
volunteer (or Freiwilliger) is 
a soldier for a single year, 
and does not live in bar- 
racks, and when his year’s 
service is accomplished he 
becomes an officer in the 
Reserve, which assures his 
position in German society 
unto the end of his life. The 
original purpose of the Prus- 
sian Higher Schools was, as 
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Professor Burnet tells us, “to 
train an élite for the service of 
the State,” and they have been 
turned “into a machine for the 
gratification of the most paltry 
ambitions of a parvenu middle- 
class.” To this distortion are 
due many of the evils of Ger- 
man education. “It is the 
duty of the school,” says Pro- 
fessor Cauer, “so far as in it 
lies, to take measures to pre- 
vent the ungifted sons of well- 
to-do families getting to the 
Universities, and so on the 
way towards leading positions.” 
But the school does not do its 
duty, and a constant pressure 
is put upon the masters to 
let the “ungifted” ones easily 
through the sieve. And since 
the purpose of the education is 
merely to prepare the boy for 
“his future career,” to use a 
phrase dear to our own re- 
formers, it follows that parents 
and boys are equally interested 
in good reports and the passage 
of examinations. Indeed, so 
poignant are the emotions 
aroused by success or failure 
at school, that “the Govern- 
ment of Wiirtemberg, for 
instance, has prohibited the 
sending of school reports at 
the end of the Michaelmas 
term, and the reason assigned 
is that the Christmas rejoicings 
of the family might be dis- 
turbed by the receipt of pos- 
sibly unfavourable judgments 
on the sons!” 

From this same cause—the 
dependence of the boy’s future 
upon the work he does at 
school—spring many other 
evils, The number of suicides 
between the ages of ten and 
twenty is always increasing 
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in Prussia. The common ex- 
planation is that the boys are 
world-weary from over-work. 
Professor Burnet dismisses this 
explanation, and he is in the 
right of it. The young Prus- 
sians do not work as hard as 
young Englishmen. But they 
are anxious always about the 
result of their work. They 
fear the constant pressure of 
their parents; they dread the 
scrutiny which their reports 
and examinations receive at 
home ; and, missing the joyous- 
ness of youth, they put an end 
to the tiresome strife. And 
thus it is on the double ground 
of morals and learning we are 
free to condemn the system of 
Prussian education. As it has 
nothing sound to teach us, so we 
trust that no fanatics will ever 
again attempt to persuade us to 
an insincere imitation. Though 
we are wont to disparage our 
own achievements, it is certain 
that we have arrived, by the 
slow processes of experience, at 
the best method yet known 
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to the world. Humanism has 
much to commend it. It is 
unspoiled by the sordid hope 
of future advancement. It 
allows the boy to grow into 
a man without the petty re- 
straints of a greedy ambition. 
It permits him for once in his 
life to desert the path of prac- 
tical utility and to devote him- 
self to a study, which, useless 
from the point of view of 
money-getting, will yet make 
him a full and balanced man. 
Above all, humanism teaches 
those who practice it how to 
take the initiative when the 
need comes, and to speak to 
their fellows with the voice of 
command, So that even if the 
war had done nothing else, 
it would have helped to dis- 
sipate the foolish old legend 
of German education, and 
would have proved to us that 
our own system, so heartily 
abused by the half - baked, 
has not elsewhere its match 
in the making of men and 
soldiers. 
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NEW BOOKS BULLETIN 


War By Pierre Loti 


The prevailing note of this book is genuine and tender sympathy with the 
victims of German barbarity. The author describes in simple but touching 
words his encounters with wounded soldiers, Sisters of Mercy and homeless 
little Belgian orphans. But even under Loti’s mask of artistic restraint one 
can recognize the wrathful and contemptuous bitterness that fills the soul of 
every Frenchman, when he thinks of the things that have been done in the name 
of war. A powerful and engrossing book. 

Price, $1.25 net; carriage extra J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The German Fury in Belgium By L. Mokveld 


Experiences of a Netherland journalist during four months with the German 
Army in Belgium. It is written by one who mingled with the German troops 
and was present at the inception of the whole campaign of outrage. A vivid 
revelation of German methods and deeds, but peculiar and special interest to 
Americans just entering the Great War. ~ 
Price, $1.00 net; carriage extra George H. Doran Co. 


Our Flag and its Message 


By Major James A. Moss, U.S.A. and Major M. B. Stewart, U.S.A. 
A bugle call to Americans, a call to action and to an action with an ideal in 
view. An admirable little handbook, the publisher’s profits from which go to 
the American Red Cross. 
Price, 25 cents; carriage extra J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Bab. A Sub-Deb By Mary Roberts Rhinehart 


A fascinating tale of a fascinating girl, told in Mrs. Roberts’s own peculiarly 
fascinating manner. A humorous, engaging character, newly created, and set 
forth with exquisite skill. 


Price, $1.40 net; carriage extra George H. Doran Co. 
The Life of Robert Hare By Edgar F. Smith 


This live-history of a notable American chemist by the Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is destined to rank as one of the first of American 
biographies of scientists. Dr. Smith has drawn a picturesque sketch of the life 
of Hare, and describes at length his epoch-making discoveries. The story of 
an American pioneer in a great science. 


Price, $5.00 net; carriage extra J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The White Queen of Okoyong By W. P. Livingstone 


A book for young people, dealing with the remarkable story ‘of Mary Slessor. 
It gives the early life history of this strangely interesting woman, and tells of 
her early going to the mill and her ascendency to the throne of Calabar. A 
remarkable biography. 
Price, $1.00 net; carriage extra George H. Doran Co. 


The Chosen People By Sydney L. Nyburg 


A brilliant novel of the Jews, which strikes a new note unheard in American 
fiction. The story of a brilliant young Rabbi, and love and struggles. A wholly 
new story of unusual interest and strength. 

Price, $1.40 net; carriage extra J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Angele By Edmund Tarbe 


A story translated from the French. A book full of musical and artistic 
atmosphere of idealism and rich humanity. Witty, charming and interesting: 
Price, $1.25 net; carriage extra J. B, Lippincott Co. 


























EVERY AMERICAN 


in this fateful crisis should fully understand its causes and future effects, 
Read THE BOOK OF THE HOUR, characterized by the New York Tribune as 


‘‘THE AUTHENTIC EXPRESSION OF THE HIGHEST ASPIRATIONS, 
THE BROADEST AND MOST PENETRATING VISION AND THE MOST 
PROFOUND CONVICTIONS OF THE AMERICAN NATION.”’ 


The War and Humanity 
JAMES M. BECK 


Author of “The Evidence in the Case”’ 











First published in November, 1916, this powerful discussion of America 
and the World War has made a deep impression on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It made history in its potent influence upon American public opinion. Selected 
chapters (as the burning indictment of the Cavell execution and Mr. Beck’s 
now historic speech in London on ‘‘ America and the Allies’’) have been cireu- 
lated all over the World in the English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Greek and Dutch languages. 


*“*I most earnestly hope that there will be a wide circulation of Mr. Beck’s 
“War and Humanity.’ It is the kind of a book which every self-respecting 
American, who loves his country, should read. I believe that its circulation 
throughout the whole land would have a very real effect in educating public 
opinion as to the duty of America in this great world crisis.’’ Extract from 
the Foreword by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


“Mr. Beck’s volume was a classic the moment it appeared. We know of 
no more logical and lucid discussion of the essential facts and problems of 
the great war, nor any more truly, consistently and even vigorously American 
in its spirit.’’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


“One of the most virile and convincing books that the great war has 
produced in any country of the world.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


*“D-gnified, clear and dispassionate, a masterly analysis o: fundamental 
factors, leavened with noble and persuasive sentiments.’’—London Telegraph. 


THE WAR AND HUMANITY—400 pages—$1.50 net. 
THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE—300 pages—$1.25 net. 


(By mail ten cents extra) 
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